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PEACE—OR TRUCE? 


(I) 
THE PEACE ACCORDING TO VERSA‘LLES—1919 


‘ What candles might be lit or blown out, in so large an Establishment as 
that of Versailles, no man . . . would like to affirm.’—CaRLy Le. 


In the June issue of this Review Mr. Harold Wyatt strongly 
asserted that the Armistice ought not to have been granted to 
the Germans last November. He would have had the Allies 
march on without palaver, to overwhelm all opposition, and take 
charge in Germany ; proceeding to the punishment of the various 
leaders and subordinates, who, on the showing of repeated declara- 
tions by our statesmen, were guilty of crimes during the War 
and in having caused the War. I always read Mr. Wyatt’s 
articles with interest, whether agreeing with them or'not. One 
can tell what he is driving at. He does not shift his ground to 
suit the vogue or some shallow passion of the moment. I shared 
his disappointment that the Allies did not exact unconditional 
surrender. I should have liked to see them march to Berlin. 
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Quite apart from hanging the Kaiser, a proposal | always thought 
tumultuous—and too reminiscent of the Prussian Blicher who 
wished to kill the Emperor of the French, and was curtly set 
down by the Duke of Wellington—unconditional surrender and 
a march to Berlin would have made a fitting military close. It 
would have led to more bloodshed in actual fighting; but it is. 
doubtful whether more lives would ultimately have been lost by 
this trenchant course than have been lost by the revolts and disturb- 
ances that have swept through Europe between November 1918 
and July 1919. The Allies, fairly in Berlin in force, would have 
had a beneficent, steadying effect on Central Europe. The long 
series of rapscallion outbreaks in sundry countries would have been 
largely restrained by that impressive, assuaging spectacle. The 
blockade would have been over sooner. Peace would have been 
hastened somewhat. History would have been edified by an 
excellent curtain. 

I agree with Mr. Wyatt that our interests required such a 
course. But he is on debateable ground in assuming that 
our politicians arranged the Armistice, or that they had the 
power—assuming the will—to deny it. My own rather strong 
impression was, and is, that the Armistice did not wait particularly 
on British politicians. Certainly the British Army was keen to 
get on—the little rush for Mons at the last moment was a straw 
to tell which way the wind blew. It is no secret it wished to 
clear Belgium. The British Army was ready to clear Belgium 
and round off its part in the War. It breathed ‘the high temper 
of the great affair.’ * 

Why then the Armistice instead of that ‘unconditional sur- 
render’ which we had over and over again announced we should 
exact? I suggest that, before answering the question, we must 
scrutinise a great deal of mixed motive, very human motive, in 
several nations. For one thing, we must consider the sufferings 
through four years of war in countries less fortunately situated than 
ours. In this country—so far as bodily comfort and reasonable 
security were concerned—there was no suffering compared with 
Continental suffering. Margarine was not suffering. A super-tax 
was not suffering. On the contrary, margarine means good fat, 
super-tax means plenty of money. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the German Army in November 1918 had not been squatting four 
years and three months on the most essential portions of English 


1 In a speech lately the Commander-in-Chief pointed out that the German 
Army was finally beaten and made powerless by our victory on the Sambre last 
autumn: so that the Allies, if necessary, could at any time march through 
Germany. That is unquestionably so. Yet those who hold, as I do, that Sir 
Douglas Haig has proved the most effective leader of men, and the most trusty 
servant of the State since Wellington, ardently wished to see him at the head 
of his Armies in Berlin; and they are convinced that the order and safety of 
Europe would have gained thereby. 
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soil, as it had on French soil. To do our politicians bare justice, 
I do not think Whitehall peremptorily ordered the Allied legions, 
I do not think it ordered the Allied statesmen, to ‘stop the War.’ 
It had not the power. 

However, we did not press the pursuit. We plunged forth- 
with into peace negotiations, out of the broad preliminaries of 


. which, so far as Germany and Austria are concerned, we are at 


length beginning to emerge, now that our chief opponent has 
decided to sign. The terms to Germany are sharply criticised 
by those who think the penalties are too soft, and by those 
who think they are too hard. There is hostile criticism, 
too, about the plans generally for the settlement of Europe, the 
chief complaint all through the Conference being perhaps the 
extreme slowness of the Big Four. I cannot see that the states- 
men have been slow, considering the enormous amount of con- 
flicting material with which they elected to cumber themselves 
from ‘the start. On the contrary, it seems to me that, wisely or 
unwisely, they have rattled through the business at a high speed ; 
and that the unfortunate result has been much scamped work 
which will have to be done over again. There has not in all history 
been at a conference of nations a world-problem comparable with 
the present one. Vienna was Lilliputian compared with Ver- 
sailles. If we could put together all the peace and settlement 
conferences which Europe has engaged in during the entire 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, they would represent a whole 
less complex, less bristling with every sort of difficulty and danger 
—except the religious one—than the problem to be solved to-day. 
A charge against the representatives of the chief Powers at Ver- 
sailles to-day that they have ambitiously tried to ‘rush’ many 
grave questions in regard to the lesser nations to be set up—lesser 
nations which with their great populations would have been sub- 
stantial Powers a century ago—would not be unreasonable. In 
their skurry, somehow, to get through, the Powers have relegated 
to the new-born League of Nations ‘a tangled skein of delicate and 
immensely important questions big with the possibilities of conflict 
in the near future. One of the statesmen has frankly confessed 
that, until he went to Versailles, he did not know what Teschen 
was. Alas! for the fame of Maria Theresa, and the war about 
the Bavarian Succession. Yet, how many of us would have heard 
of Teschen except for Carlyle? There is a shrewd suspicion that 
in this matter the confessing statesman has an eminent colleague 
or two as innocent as himself. Teschen, for what most statesmen 
knew to the contrary, might have been a little Prussian maid. It 
sounds like one. Yet it has turned out to be a not impossible cock- 
pit of war between even affectionate neighbours. And there are 
so many Teschens! The Balkan area has visibly widened—that 
B32 
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area where the trains of war are laid. Have the Big Four really 
been so slow over these Teschens of Europe after the Great War? 
Rather, it seems to me, they have rushed at express speed along 
an iron road by no means safely cleared. 

When the terms are imposed on Germany and her three asso- 


ciates, and the Powers leave Versailles, only the broad pre- 
liminaries of the settlement will have been carried through. It - 


must be years, it may be decades, before all claims and disputes 
can be adjusted, and the nations, young and old, can all sit down, 
clothed and in their right minds, to work out their new lives. 
Who could have expected otherwise? For one thing, the Con- 
ference scarcely exemplifies the advantages of ‘unity of com- 
mand.’ It is led by a trinity of statesmen, none of whom is 
indisputably a greater or more dominating deity than another. 
They may be three in one for some of the greater purposes—still, 
they have been, on various occasions, distinctly three. Moreover, 
the nations they represent see by no means eye to eye in all things. 
A superman in statecraft might have dominated the scene more 
impressively, but the War has thrown up no such superman. Nor 
is it certain that such a monster would at Versailles have suited 
any save the Power that produced him. 

The Versailles map is a venturesome sketch, at any rate as 
regards the boundaries and relations of the nations, new and old, 
not unlike one made under fire for military guidance. Who can 
see in that part of it the least sign of finality? That is one defence 
perhaps against a charge of haste and unthoroughness—Versailles 
was only meant as a rough general sketch. Another defence no 
doubt is that statecraft is now beginning to be clamantly needed 
at home—in France, Britain, Italy, and the United States, if 
the peace is to be enjoyed there. It is certainly needed in this 
country, where at any time now we may have real labour and 
capital difficulties. The thing, apparently, had to be jostled 
through somehow. 

My impression is that the sketch is, on the whole, a good one 
except as to Russia. There the hands of the draughtsmen have 
failed to make an intelligible stroke; they seem to have been 
palsied. The territorial terms to Germany strike one as sound 
and reasonable. Alsace-Lorraine for France was a foregone con- 
clusion, together with some such watch on the Rhine as has been 
devised. The lien on the Saar coalfields, as some equivalent for 
the damage, irreparable for years at least, to the French coal- 
fields, is equitable. The restoration of most of Poland to the 
Poles is quite as just as that of Alsace-Lorraine to France. 
Upper Silesia might well have been allotted to Poland without 
waiting for a plebiscite. Suppose the plebiscite gave only a small 
majority for Poland—or Germany. What next in such a 
quandary? Besides, do plebiscites necessarily express the opinion 
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of the majority? Can we be confident that the voters will not be 
influenced as everyone admits our own are by electioneering 
dodges and devices? 

Danzig also might well have been made over absolutely to the 
Poles. Its history is chiefly Polish, and it is clear from their 
counter proposals that the Germans well understand its great 
geographical and commercial importance to the Poles. They even 
object to its being made a free city—it ‘must remain with the 
German Empire’! But there is this to be said of the compromise 
which the Allies have devised in regard to that town: if Poland 
is destined, as we hope, to rise anew to power and place in Europe, 
no minor reservations as to Danzig will for long check her. There 
is a school which chooses to make light of Poland, and to regard 
those who joy in the freeing of her as ‘ sentimentalists.’ One was 
not unaware of this school during the War. A little reading of 
the generous Muse of Campbell in boyhood—the right age to start 
on Campbell—might have trained its niggardly scholars better : 
Poles, with what indignation I endure 
The half-pitying, servile mouths that call you poor; 

Poor! Is it England? mocks you with your grief, 
Who hates, but dare not chide, the Imperial Thief? 


France with her soul beneath a Bourbon’s thrall, 
And Germany that has no soul at all? 


The three greedy robbers who divided up Poland have all 
quarrelled and collapsed together within about a year. We have 
heard much about Nemesis during the last few years. Here she 
is in startling, tremendous reality ; and with her, the most dramatic 
dénotiment of the whole struggle. The Poles may have exhibited 
some vehemence during the Conference. But that is nothing. 
What else could be expected after this amazing end to their long 


agony ? 

The arrangement which will remove from Germany the 
Silesian coalfields, richer than those of the Saar, is severe but 
quite just. The Germans complain that, the mineral wealth in 


? The partition of Poland 1772-95 by Russia, Austria and Prussia was the 
most cannibal crime against a nation in the eighteenth century—though Carlyle 
would have termed this a ‘shriekery.’ We looked on in 1772 at the three 
gourmands, Catherine, Frederick and Maria Theresa dividing it up, the ladies 
especially helping themselves profusely, with horrid professions of altruism. 
Prussia received the smallest helping, territorially. However, she contrived to 
lay hold of the most nutritious part of the Polish population : she got the fat, 
if they got the lean. There is some political excuse for our inaction—at least 
some explanation. We were occupied with other affairs, notably with curbing 
the appetite, if possible, of the Bourbons; and it would not have paid us to 
check Russia, their possible rival. Perhaps the next biggest cannibal crime - 
was the gobbling up of Finland by the old Russian regime. We looked on. 
Our merit, I suppose, is that we did not supply the sauce. I was_so innocent on 
that occasion as to write a vehement letter of protest to a statesman whom I 
imagined to wield very great power in such matters. He replied that he 
sympathised with me over the fate of Finland, but that, alas, we were powerless 
to intervene. Since then it really looks as if the high gods had intervened. 
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Silesia as well as Saar beiig lost to them, their industry must 
be destroyed. The cry is natural, but it is pitched too high. 
Germany has large coalfields in Westphalia and Saxony, and there 
is no reason to conclude she has yet developed her resources to 
the full. What is more, the owners and coalminers in Ger- 
many are not at each other’s throats as they are here. Italy 
has actually no coalfields. Eyen German Austria is to be left 
with some black diamonds. But Italy is acquiring none, indeed 
acquiring no mineral wealth, by the terms. Setting aside 
Russia, Italy has, I believe, the third largest population of any 
European Power, ranking in this after Germany and Great 
Britain. Yet, though hard hit by the War, even she does not 
proclaim herself industrially dead.* 

A more reasonable protest by the Germans has been against 
the unspecified amount of money reparation. They offer 5000 
millions ; 1000 millions by 1926. Why not have added, say, another 
4000 millions, and closed with this offer? In any case, it would 
be more satisfactory for both sides to name definite sums to be 
paid by Germany, Austria, Turkey, Bulgaria. By the way, as 
to Bulgaria, I am told by one who has lately been on the spot 
and in authority that hitherto she has expected acquisition rather 
than disbursement. Is it a question, then, of what Roumania 
can afford to give her? 

The German Colonies—into which Germany claims to have 
introduced ‘ Christianity ’ as well as various material boons—were 
to be bargained back if the enemy offensive had been driven home 
last summer and the War closed by at least a draw in Germany’s 
favour. The Germans, under a remarkably brave and skilful 
soldier, put up such a clever fight in East Africa that we might 
have liked to give them some sportsman’s trophy there. But 
the thing is impossible, there is no discussing it seriously. The 
North might as soon have offered the sportsmen of the South, 
as consolation stakes, a little tract of country on which to 
continue the old slave habit. As a fact, we could not have 
bargained back the Colonies even had the German offensive been 
driven home in 1918. Germany could have got back her Colonies 
only by putting our Fleet down—instead of which she has just 
scuttled her own! 


3 Herr Vogler, President of the German Iron and Steel Institute, pointed out 
in April 1918 that one third of the German coal was being allotted to the iron 
and steel works. During the war this coal was used almost entirely for 
destructive and non-commercial purposes. Now it will be wholly released for 
commercial manufacture. So that Germany, even with Saar and Silesia lost, 
will be in a strong position again. Everybody, by the way, who is interested in 
these questions should read the report of the General Meeting of the German 
institute in question if he can obtain a copy. A translation of it was made 
some time ago by Sir Robert Hadfield, whose services to the Army in the matter 
of steel for helmets have been invaluable. The Report throws light on the 
labour and other difficulties of Germany in 1917 and 1918; but it also shows 
that she was even then attending closely to science and technology. 
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I am not out for revenge against Germany. Revenge in the 
matter simply does not interest me—to put it no higher than 
that. Whilst the War was being fought, I wished this country 
to devote, without the least reservation, the whole of her wealth, 
manhood, and science to the supreme task of winning. I was 
in favour of abolishing all tribunals and so-called ‘exemptions’ 
and conscribing every fit man to 65 years, if needs be, for military 
or other service ; of pooling the resources, financial and industrial, 
of the rich, poor and middle classes. I was also in favour since 
the summer of 1916 of air reprisals to our utmost capacity. 
Reprisals on prisoners I was always dead against, believing that 
no good purpose could be served by them. Air reprisals, on the 
contrary, were necessary and effective. The fear of them on a 
great scale, among other punishments, influenced the Germans 
to seek an armistice in 1918. As I wrote over and over again 
in favour of these methods throughout the War, continuously from — 
October 1914 to the close, it would be futile not to admit it now— 
the more so as I believe the line was absolutely right. It is 
true we eventually won the War without resorting to the full 
programme. But I do not think many people have troubled to 
inform themselves how perilously narrow was the margin by which 
we won. It is doubtful whether the last and the most massive 
German offensive was really the most perilous time for us in the 
War. There was, I believe, at least one other occasion actually 
more perilous, when we escaped by a miracle. But, assuming 
that the 1918 German stroke was the most dangerous of all, we 
barely warded it off. We were starving for men at some points— 
one well knew of that so far back as September—November 1917. 
Fortunately this was not so about Arras. Had Arras fallen in the 
attack on the 28th of March, I do not think there would have 
been an Armistice in November. 

But to wish to destroy Germany after the War is a 
totally different matter from wishing to destroy the power 
and armies of Germany during the War by full national effort 
and concentration. The terms it is proposed to exact from 
Germany to-day will distinctly not destroy her. They will not 
permanently cripple her in industry and commerce. France, it 
was commonly thought, would be crushed or permanently crippled 
by the terms imposed on her after the 1870 war. By 1874 she 
was so refreshed that Bismarck wished to strike again but was 
prevented by the attitude of Britain and Russia. Great and 
industrious nations are not easily wiped out by war. At the close 
of Frederick’s three Silesian Wars, the King himself computed 
that he had lost through misery and ravage half a million of his 
people and a hundred and eighty thousand dead in fighting— 
‘nearly the ninth man missing’! and population then was not 
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numbered in tens of millions. Yet we know how Prussia 
recovered. 

Moreover, the German factories have suffered through actual 
war damage not more than our own. They are most skilfully 
organised, and attention has been paid to science, which we 


scarcely dreamt of till war needs drove us to follow German ~ 


example. There is a tendency to-day to scoff at German organisa- 
tion and science in industry and agriculture. It is a foolish 
tendency. That hard head-work of Germany before the War, in 
manufacturing industry, and in agriculture, is going to play a 
great recuperative part within the next decade. 

Nor will the territorial and financial penalties prevent seventy 
million Germans from coming together again into a powerful and 
successful nation. We must not be deceived by the centrifugal 
tendencies which marked the tentative revolutionary movements in 
Germany a few months ago. I am convinced this is what will 
happen—a gradual closing up of the German ranks, and we ought 
not permanently to forbid it if we could, though we must take 
strictest precautions against a fresh war of aggression. The 
Allies have fought largely on the principle of nationality. Italy 
came in for nationality—what is Italia Irredenta but nationality? 
What is Alsace-Lorraine but nationality? Does not the new 
Bohemia stand for nationality, the new Serbia likewise? We 
are even offering it to nations that did not come in at all, at 
least to Denmark. It cannot be exercised invariably. Strategic 
and geographical considerations are not to be overlooked. Ireland 
could no more be suffered to cut adrift from Great Britain than 
the Southern States in America from the Northern. Nor can it 
be provided where large or small ‘pockets’ of one people are 
settled within the natural boundaries of another people. That 
would be nationality gone crazy. Still, here are the Allies setting 
it up wherever at all practicable all over Europe—and trying to 
do so in one case, though not with marked success, in the Far 
East. It is idle to suppose we can permanently forbid its applica- 
tion to Germany. ‘To forbid it at the present time in regard to 
any union of Germany and German-Austria is a wise provision, 
though I do not for a moment believe such prevention can be 
permanent. We have to guard against another attack by 
Germany on France; or on Poland and other neighbours. 
That is done (1) by territorial and financial terms which 
will greatly diminish her power and wealth for a long time; 
(2) by restricting her freedom to raise and munition great 
armies. As to the last precaution, I suspect too much has 
been made of the coup by which Germany is ordered henceforth 
to raise only a small army by the voluntary method. (It is not, 
by the way, stated whether she will be allowed, for this purpose, 
to issue posters of the ‘What were you doing, dada, in the Great 
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War?’ type.) I do not wish to make too much of it, but there 
really is irony in the fact that, whilst Europe conscribes her 
armies, Germany is rationed on a voluntary basis ; though, by the 
way, as Mons and the Marne showed, this can produce the best 
of all material for a mettlesome, hard-bitten force. 

How long will that arrangement last? I wonder. 

There is also a touch of irony in the fact that the League of 
Nations has been relieved of all responsibility as to the great 
question of world disarmament. An authority which is to 
preserve the earth from arms but must not take a rifle from it! 

The outcry of Austria over the terms is rather singular, for 
territorially they were settled by her own débdcle last autumn. 
The break-up of Austria-Hungary was accomplished long before 
the terms were drafted. Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs auto- 
matically flew apart from the Empire immediately it surrendered, 
and Hungary followed without any prompting by the Allies. The 
angry cry raised by the German wing of the old Empire might 
almost suggest she had hoped the Allies would exert on her behalf 
some centripetal influence among the disjointed members. Or did 
she hope she might be suffered, like a wasp whose head and 
body have been parted by the knife, to continue absorbing honey 
for the rest of her life? She has been stripped of her seaports— 
yet not really by the peace terms. True, Italy has one or two of 
these ports, but as soon as the Jugo-Slavs separated from Austria 
those ports in any case were gone. As to ships, perhaps it would 
have been more chivalrous of the Allies not to order the breaking- 
up of any that may be on the keel-blocks, for, as Austria has 
neither port nor harbour, why rub it in by the provision that 
she shall build no ships? Supposing the Powers called on the 
world to disarm all round, sea and land, they would hardly 
trouble to impress on Switzerland that she must build no vessels 
of war ; and Austria to-day appears to be as land-locked as Switzer- 
land. Austria considers that the Czechs and the Croats and 
Slovenes should share her liability in financial reparation. There 
is something in that; but, then, how can the Allies fine the very 
people that helped them to break up Austria-Hungary? Almost 
as well might Entente penalise Associated Powers. 

Aesthetically, one had a sneaking sympathy with Austria. 
Hers has been such a wonderful story. Perhaps she has been 
the illuminated missal of Europe in modern times. As to her 
army—Pretorian Guards of Francis Joseph—it has been ridiculed 
by lazy people in this country who repeat, what everybody 
repeats, that it never yet won a battle without outside aid. Had 
they come a little under Austrian fire on the Carso or in the Julian 
Alps, and seen something of the fighting the Italians were forced 
to do to win Monte Santo and sweep the Bainsizza in 1917, they 
would not make so light of the Austrian Army. Austria may have 
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had bad luck in her battles during the last sixty years ; let us leave 
it at that with Weisspreiss’s grand old army. 

Sympathy has also often been expressed for Austria on the 
ground that the Austrians are ‘gentlemen.’ I ventured in Rome 
two years ago to suggest something of the kind in speaking to 
an Italian statesman. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘no doubt there is that 
idea.’ But he pointed out to me that her gentility did not prevent 
Austria doing things in war and peace which Germany might have 
flinched at. ‘The Austrians,’ said Palmerston, ‘are the greatest 
brutes that ever called themselves by the undeserved name of civil- 
ised men.’ That was rather flatulent. But in 1916 the hanging of 
Lieutenant Cesare Battisti of the Alpini, Socialist, dreamer and 
hero, was not gentlemanly. The wounded man was executed 
amidst scenes of frightful indignity and brutality by Austrian 
officers. I had an Austrian photograph of this execution, and 
can only say its horror exceeded that of any German act of the 
kind I have heard of. Other Italian Irredentist patriots who were 
executed in the same spirit I believe—and spat on by Austrian 
officers before their death—were Sauro, Chiesa, and Rismondo. 
It was time to make an end of Austria-Hungary. The Empire 
had served its purpose doubtless in the long past; but I for one 
am glad to think it has disappeared completely from the earth. 

As to the reparation in money which the remnant of the Empire 
is called on to pay, I think the Allies need not make it too severe. 
The arrangement that the German landowners in the liberated 
countries may be expropriated, Austria being left to compensate 
them, is scarcely to be taken seriously. It reads like a satire at 
the expense both of the expropriated landowners and the remnant 
of Austria. 

The League of Nations—for which Germany is striving to get 
proposed and seconded, against the not unnatural blackballs of 
France, as if it were the best club in Europe—is a great feature 
of Versailles. Extraordinary rumours about it, here and in 
America, are eagerly absorbed. Senator Johnson and many of 
Mr. Wilson’s opponents perceive in it British ‘grab.’ The 
President is depicted as the victim of Mr. Lloyd George and British 
filibusters and Jingoes, who, by means of the League, are plotting 
to seize the power and the fat of the earth. Now that is most 
extraordinary. It reminds one of the suspicions ten years ago of 
some otherwise well informed and clever Germans that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s and Sir E. Grey’s wicked design was to 
get Germany to disarm that Great Britain might overwhelm her. 
British disarmament feelers designed to trap Germany—and one 
of the chief schemers, of all men on earth, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman! Then there is quite another story in this country 
that, behind the League, is malign ‘ international finance,’ the 
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real object of which is not particularly to give peace to the world 
but to give America and Britain for their own ends a firm grip 
over Europe. Both stories spring from inflamed imagination ; 
though it is quite likely that financial groups and big interests 
hover about the League. They hover, it seems to me, in most 
places, both Jew and Gentile; and the ardour with which they 
flung themselves into the crusade for ‘ Democracy’ and to make 
secure ‘ all the Democracies’ in 1917 struck me as suspicious. f 
am constitutionally incapable of reconciling Democracy with the 
adroit manipulation of great blocks of money and with such 
powerful interests. Surely the democrat is as remote from the 
money manoeuvres as was the grand old English gentleman, say, 
the Squire of Bracebridge Hall? Cincinnatus at his plough, or 
the man who swings the hammer shaping the steel plate in that 
glorious, terrible place Clydeside—that is my innocent idea of 
democracy. Enjoying some opportunities in 1917 and 1918, I 
met and talked with this breed of democrat both at the Base and 
at the Front. Very splendid specimens of man—but what on 
earth can they have in common with financial groups and 
guinea-pigs? 

Still, though missionaries of money may hover about the 
League, after their fashion avid for a deal, I do not believe for 
a moment that it originated in, or is likely to act as the tool 
of, such a company. I believe its moving spirits to be clean- 
handed. There is nothing particularly democratic about them ; 
that idea may be put away altogether. Autocratic, aristocratic, 
stately ‘—those are the adjectives that are suggested to one by 
the League in its origin, composition, and patronage, rather than 
the adjective democratic. But I believe in its honesty of inception 
and motive. The objection to the League, or rather the doubts 
whether it will succeed in ending war, should be sought, I think, 
in quite another direction than that which has aroused the anger 
of Senator Johnson. It must be sought outside politics and 
diplomacy. Many people robustly assert that the rule among 
nations must be the survival of the strongest and most successful 
competitors, and that war therefore cannot be stopped without 
nationhood wilting away. That is the ‘ Devil take the hinder- 
most’ doctrine. It is the ‘Get on or get out’ doctrine. There 
is a great show of cheap science, and taking liberties with Darwin, 
about those who confidently apply the theory of natural selection 
to human civilisation. It overlooks, for one thing, the spiritual 
element in man, a mighty powerful element. Hence I do not 


4 So was Alexander of Russia with his nobly meant Holy Alliance, one of 
the most public-spirited and original of rulers who has been misjudged by 
stupid people and cynics. The Duke of Wellington seems to have had a sincere 
admiration for Alexander, though shy of the Alliance. 
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take for granted all that our home-bred Bernhardis—for their 
doctrine is bald Bernhardism—lay down on the subject. But 
a grave weakness of the League lies in this: it proposes to stop 
the rule of force and naked competition among nations whilst 
the identical rule is to be permitted to continue among the 
striving, competitive individuals that make up nations. 

It is conceivable to me that war among nations could be 
abolished for ever on earth, provided we first or at the same time 
struck deep down at the real root of the thing and abolished, or 
virtually abolished, it among the individuals who compose those 
nations. 

‘But that 1s absurd, impossible,’ some of my friends who 
believe honestly, or want to believe, in the League’s ability to 
abolish war tell me. ‘You cannot stay the ceaseless severe 
struggle or competition among individuals, without staying human 
progress. Men will ‘wilt away if you stop the ceaseless struggle 
for success, for power, and for the best places in the sun, among 
them.’ That has certainly long been my own uneasy feeling— 
with some fairly drastic reservations. Nevertheless the assertion 
is itself only theory. It has never been proved or disproved. 
On the one side we have the Bernhardis. passionately asserting 
it, on the other the crude Socialists passionately denying it. 
Their stock of arguments and their brutality are alike uncon- 
vincing. John Stuart. Mill, though he believed in giving 
competition full play, by no means poured ridicule on its really 
intellectual opponents; and he had examined somewhat closer 
into these questions than those who misapply Darwin. 

Suppose, however, we agree that everyday war—i.e. the 
scramble or ruthless competition among individuals, the ‘Get 
on or get out’ doctrine—is wholesome and essential; that no 
League can or ought to stop it; and suppose we accept it as 
‘human nature’ and immutable; then I suggest that the same 
is true of nations, and the League is up against immutable 
‘human nature.’ 

As to the argument that the everyday war, the struggle among 
individuals for the best places in the sun, does not, like the 
nation war, blow people to pieces and take their lives and limbs, 
and is in fact quite a benign business, that is utterly contemptible. 
The everyday war certainly is not fought with tanks and whizz- 
bangs. We do not need to guard ourselves with loathsome 
gas-masks, or with helmets to stop shrapnel which is travelling at 
the rate of eight hundred feet a second. It is not even fought 
with pokers and tongs. But it is a stark, relentless war none the 
less. I have been in dressing and casualty clearing stations 
at the Front and seen the mangled remains coming in thickly. 
I have watched the labelled wounded stumbling in like whipped, 
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starved children—perhaps the first time they had been in action. 
But the everyday war business has its walking wounded too, and 
its stretcher cases, with a vengeance. To question that is cant. 
I have incessantly turned this matter over in my mind, viewed 
it from various standpoints ; and cannot avoid the conviction that, 
to abolish nation war, you must first, or at the same time, get rid 
of this everyday war. But the League has no mandate there. 
Nor do we note in the Great Four a disposition to make of this a 
Fifteenth Point. I read lately with interest Lord Robert Cecil’s 
article on the League in the Pall Mall Gazette, but observed no 
reference to this matter. How to make the League popular with 
the masses, how to bring in the people, is ardently and sincerely 
discussed. But unless we strike at the root of the thing among 
individuals, we shall never kill war among competing nations. 
This is an essential point, a tremendously important one. Why 
do the statesmen one and all, here and in America, overlook it 
completely ? 

There is another possible bar—though. quite a lesser one— 
to the League’s success, which I have not seen mentioned. It 
is perhaps worth considering. Will the principle of nationality, 
inspiring though it truly is and preferable to the dynastic policy 
that ruled at the Conference of Vienna, be altogether helpful 
towards the abolition of war? Will it not fire the nations with 
patriotism? Must it not tend to concentrate nations more than 
ever on themselves? The principle of nationality is anti-cosmo- 
polite. It is a distinct step away from the brotherhood, even first- 
cousinship, of man. The more it thrives, surely the more sensi- 
tive a nation will be where large groups, or even little ‘ pockets,’ 
of its own people are under a foreign heel, even if that heel 
be shod with a carpet slipper. Who can deny that, under the 
peace terms as they have been drawn up to-day by ardent believers 
in the principle of nationality, Europe after the preliminary settle- 
ment will still present a considerable number of such ‘ pockets,’ 
of irredentas? I would not make too much of this, still there 
may be something in it worth watching. 

On the other hand, the League of Nations starts with some 
substantial advantages. There are ‘ green isles "—I am not think- 
ing of Erin—in the ‘ wide, deep sea of misery ’ on which it embarks. 
The chief of these is the fact that at least the Great Powers have 
had of war, during these last four years, what is rudely described 
as their belly-full. When the preliminary peace terms are off 
their hands, and they return to their own homes and attend to 
pressing affairs therein, they will hardly be in the humour to 
stand much nonsense about, let us say, Teschen. The League, 
with their backing, should be able to enforce the peace among 
the ‘flapper’ nations. .The grown-ups—European and New’ 
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World—are certainly tired of war; though it is a little disquiet- 
ing to hear that some of them are eagerly making up programmes, 
and providing great blocks of capital, with which to capture foreign 
markets in the ravening world commercial competition about to 
start. Did not Lord Salisbury once predict that the great wars 
of the future would be ‘ tariff wars’? ; 

Russia does not come within the peace terms, but Russia— 
including her 4 per cents.—is very much within the Versailles 
deliberations. How can even the least incurious view the policy 
of the statesmen in that field except with some surprise? The 
Associated Powers from time to time come under the particular 
notice of the Associated Press; but has the Associated Press said 
things half as harsh about the statesmen’s policy towards Russia 
from May 1917 to July 1919 as the average man in this country 
is saying? The Versailles policy towards Russia has been a policy 
of creeping paralysis. The statesmen since the outbreak of the 
Revolution in Russia in the spring of 1917, having proved wrong 
in almost everything they predicted and hoped for, seem to have 
lost faith in themselves. They do not wait for something to turn 
up, like Micawber; they wait apparently for the latest rumour 
or hypothesis that something is gbing to turn up: then hastily 
they devise a new policy to which they adhere; more or less; for 
@ little while. But then, another plausible rumour spreading, 
they put away that new policy, and try a newer; more or less; 
for a little while. 

Among the principal policies of the Associated Powers since 
the spring of 1917 have been : (1) a Kerensky policy ; (2) a Prin- 
kipo policy—of which Gilbert and Sullivan would have concocted 
a lovely comic opera; and (3) a Koltchak policy. The Kerensky 
policy was founded on the theory that the Russian Revolution 
was simply an outbreak by fast friends of the Allies to get rid 
of the German element in Russian politics; after which, ninety 
millions or so of Russian people, united and content, were to fling 
themselves into the War with far greater vigour than ever. That 
charming theory overlooked the economic conditions in Russia. It 
overlooked the bloody, suppressed revolution of a few years before. 
It overlooked the fact that the Russian armies, not really beaten, 
had to be recalled from the War in the Far East owing to perils 
besides the German one, at home. Yet our statesmen must have 
known all about those events and facts. One of them—I would 
not mention his name on any account—gave me in 1915 an 
interesting and most gloomy account of the state of the Russian 
masses. Yet in 1918 he said to me ‘It is extraordinary how we 
were all deceived about Russia!’ I asked ‘How?’ He replied, 
with a gesture, I thought, of pardonable impatience at my density, 
‘ Why, deceived of course in believing that, directly the revolution 
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was over, Russia would fight wholeheartedly with us against Ger- 
many.’ Certainly there was an uprising by some ‘finer spirits 
against the odious German influence in the early weeks of the 
Revolution, and against the crazy priest Rasputin whose fame in 
1917 so thrilled the romantic nursemaids of Kensington Gardens. 
But where our statesmen erred so oddly was in leaving out of 
calculation the abysmal Revolution, economic and social, which 
lay immediately behind the earlier outbreak and was only waiting 
to take charge irresistibly. They thought it was only necessary 
to remove German finance and influence from Russia—an easier 
task than removing German finance and influence from Great 
Britain—and all would go nicely. 

The Prinkipo line—possibly not British in its inception, and 
obviously not French though ultimately adopted by the Associated 
Powers generally—seems to have been founded on an uneasy feel- 
ing that the Bolshevists were powerful and it might pay best, lead 
to peace sooner, to come to terms with them. It was a bad line. 
Prinkipo has been succeeded by something more respectable, but 
hardly less diffident. The rumour having spread, and being 
widely accepted by the gobemouches, that the Russian Revolution 
was tottering to its fall—and that Koltchak was about to deal 
Bolshevism a final sledgehammer blow—the Associated Powers 
adopted a semi-warlike policy; more or less; presumably, for a 
little while. 

There are only two clear, logical lines to take to-day in regard 
to Russia: (1) to suffer the various groups of Russian Revolu- 
tionists to settle their own quarrels; (2) to declare war against 
the Bolshevists in Russia and take the field against them with 
a large, well-equipped Allied Army, munitioned with aeroplanes, 
tanks, howitzers, machine-guns and all other instruments of war. 

To neither course can the statesmen make up their minds. 
Doubtless there are grave difficulties and objections attaching to 
both. The former would lower the prestige of the Allies. It 
would encourage rebellious spirits in Europe to flout the Great 
Four. It would be regarded as a craven desertion of the more 
moderate revolutionary groups throughout the whole of what was 
the Empire of All the Russias. A shout of derision at the expense 
of Versailles might go echoing down to history. Besides, Ger- 
many might become much less manageable through this admission 
of weakness and blank failure. What are the difficulties in the 
way of the alternative course? Conceivably, only France and 
Great Britain might be willing to go to Russia with a large army 
sufficient for the work ; though it is difficult to imagine Italy stand- 
ing aside, the Power that came in for us in 1915, when our 
prospects were dark. There is the question of whether the mass 
of the working classes at home, from which we should have to 
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recruit our army for Russia, would agree to the plan. Some 
people assert they would not. I doubt that assertion. I believe 
the army could be recruited. 

But there is certainly another difficulty which would have to 
be faced frankly ; and at present it is not so faced by many people 
who are in favour of taking the field against the Bolshevists in 
Russia ; though it is touched on in the Big Four’s message to 
Koltchak.* The land in Russia—to say nothing of the factories 
—has been seized by the Russian peasants. The bulk of the 
peasants are, apparently, not Bolshevists or lovers of Bolshevists. 
From all accounts they are the opposite. But they are Revolu- | 
tionists ; they have forcibly dispossessed the owners of the land, 
and taken it for themselves. Of those owners, some have fled, 
others have been killed. If we went into Russia without definitely 
pledging ourselves not to suffer these peasant Revolutionists to 
be dispossessed, we should march to disaster. The peasants would 
join the Bolshevists. Are all those who desire a real war in Russia 
against Bolshevists willing to take this pledge? It would be a 
pledge to support the early and popular Revolutionists who seized 
the land, etc., whilst stamping out the Terrorists of Trotsky. 
From the standpoint of those who are against Revolution in 
any form of violence, the precedent might seem awkward. It is 
not easy to imagine a spirit like Chateaubriand, for instance, taking 
such a pledge. But then Chateaubriand appears to have detested 
all Revolutionists alike, from Mirabeau down to Marat. Chateau- 
briand would have been an unpopular person in Pall Mall in the 
spring of 1917. I am not sure the Censor would not have warned 
him. He relates, in a wonderful passage in his Memoirs, how 
Mirabeau once put a hand on his shoulder, condescendingly ; 
and, years afterwards, Chateaubriand said ‘I can still feel that 
claw of fire.’ I must say I rather love Chateaubriand. I regard 
revolutions as the hideous, unnatural crimes of nations. 

If the statesmen decide to send armies to Russia, and not merely 
to wait about as they are doing to-day, they will have to be explicit 
on this embarrassing question of the Russian peasantry and the 
dispossessed landowners. As to the stories about Koltchak, 
Denikin, or any other leader or force now in Russia being on the 
point of restoring that vast, distraught land to peace and order, 
I do not for a second credit it. If Petrograd were won from the 
Bolshevists to-morrow, I should not believe in this swift restora- 
tion of peace and order to Russia. A mighty Revolution, economic 
and social, was let loose in Russia in the spring of 1917; and it 
needs far more than the capture of Petrograd or remarkable 


5 At any rate they say they do not want a change in ‘the land system’ in 
Russia. That strikes one as euphemistic rather than precise. 
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successes by the armies of Koltchak and Denikin to asstage it. 
It is no use emptying some buckets of water on Etna in eruption. 

As to the Lenin and Trotsky group, we ought in any case to 
have no dealings with them. Their record is smeared by 
monstrous crimes. They have hurled Russia deeper and deeper 
into one vast anarchy. I never was able to swell the paeans in 
honour of Kerensky and other earlier ‘ moderates,’ though I dare , 
say they were less blameworthy than the reactionary class which 
was originally responsible for the Revolution. But to represent 
the Bolshevists and their leaders as idealists, to dwell on their 
refinements and visions, is to poison the wells of language. It 
is to make noble words immoral. They have no ideals, no refine- 
ments. Rousseau would-have shrunk from the least contact with 
them. So would Shelley passionately, unless I have read Shelley 
all wrong since I was fourteen, and misimagined every impulse 
of his great heart and brain. If we cannot carry fire and sword 
into the camp of those ogres, at least let us carry nothing else 
to them. 

GerorceE A. B. Dewar. 


Vor. LXXXVI—No. 509 
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PEACE—OkR TRUCE ? 


(II) 


THE PEACE ACCORDING T0 |HERR jERZBERGER—1914 


At the moment when the Nineteenth Century and After goes 
to press it looks as if Herr Matthias Erzberger, the prominent 
and versatile Catholic Centre Deputy and Minister, would be 
called upon to play a leading part in the conduct of German 
affairs. A new Ministry of the Empire (as the republican 
Federation of German States is still legitimately called, for the 
German word Reich does not imply monarchy) has been formed. 
And Erzberger, who, as a Minister without portfolio, has been 
engaged at Spa, first, in the conclusion of the Armistice and, 
afterwards, in the constant negotiations regarding its execution 
or modification, will now be employed in the conclusion of Peace 
on the Allies’ and America’s terms and in seeing that they are 
carried out. 

In September 1914 Herr Erzberger, then a private but 
very influential member of the Reichstag, drew up a sketch of 
peace terms, which, being still under the impression of the early 
German ‘victories,’ he considered ought to be imposed upon 
Germany’s adversaries. It is not from any desire to queer 
Herr Erzberger’s pitch in his new capacity of Vice-President 
of the Ministry that I propose to reproduce textually his 1914 
terms of peace. They have recently been published in full by 
the Munich Press and afterwards by the Berlin Kreuzzeitung, 
the organ of the Prussian militarists and reactionaries. Snippety 
accounts of them have likewise appeared in the English Press. 
The Kreuzzeitung, indeed, published the document in order to 
discredit Herr Erzberger ; and it had no difficulty in demonstra- 
ting his extraordinary inconsistency in having put forward those 
terms in September 1914, and having subsequently been the 
father of the so-called Peace Resolution (‘no annexations and no 
indemnities ’) in the Reichstag in July 1917. Nay, worse things 
can be laid to Erzberger’s charge from the reactionary Prussian 
point of view. In May 1918 he published articles in the 
Catholic Press in which he characterised the war aims of his 
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German political adversaries—aims which did not go so far as 
those formerly advocated by himself—as ‘ deceitful Mammonism’ 
and as ‘an extravagant programme of annexation.’ If he 
had justified his change of views by the change in the military 
situation, his position would have been intelligible. But he 
adopted a high moral tone and announced that he would continue 
to combat annexationist plans as disastrous for Germany, for , 
the world and for Christendom. Herr Erzberger may be left 
to fight these matters out with his countrymen. If the experi- 
ence of the War has changed his moral outlook with regard to 
German plans for hegemony and annexation, so much the better 
for him. But, of course, he must now be careful not to set 
himself up as an infallible judge of the material or moral 
expediency of the guarantees which the Allied and Associated 
Powers now require from Germany for the future, or of the 
compensations and penalties which they are exacting for past 
wrongs and crimes. 

In September 1914 Herr Erzberger sent his draft of peace 
terms to various Germans in eminent positions. He did not 
publish it. The replies of these prominent Germans are now 
available, and it is even more important to show what their views 
and aims were in 1914 than to expose Herr Erzberger. I there- 
fore append the replies which Erzberger received from the Chan- 
cellor, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, the then Minister of War, 
Falkenhayn, General von Moltke, and Admiral von Tirpitz. It 
seems especially desirable to show what an open mind, to say 
the least, Bethmann Hollweg at that time preserved with regard ~ 
to annexations and indemnities. It has in some quarters been 
the fashion to represent him as a good man in adversity, borne 
away from his moorings by the tide of militarism and pan- 
Germanism. I have never been able to accept this view, and his 
reply to Erzberger certainly gives no colour to it. 

The following is a full translation of the text of Erzberger’s 
draft of peace terms :— 

The purpose of the present universal war is, according to the repeatedly 
expressed. intention of Germany’s enemies, the destruction of the German 
Empire and the dissolution of Austria-Hungary. German victories have 
already attained the result that this aim will not be reached. The 
sanguinary struggle of the German people, together with the exertions of 
Austria, make it an urgent duty to use the consequences of victory in such 
a manner that German military supremacy shall be secure for all time 
on the Continent, that the German people shall be in a position to enjoy 
undisturbed peaceful development for at least 100 years. Only when 
this aim is attained are the great sacrifices of this war justified. Only 
then are the wishes of the German people fulfilled. From this point of 
view all demands and conditions at the conclusion of peace must be con- 
sidered. The first demand is therefore that Germany can no longer suffer 
on her frontiers pretended neutral States, which are not sufficiently strong 
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to maintain their neutrality, or which have no desire to remain neutral. 
The second aim is the abolition of English tutelage, which is so unbearable 
for Germany in all questions of world-policy. The third is the destruction 
of the Russian colossus. To attain this the German people have entered 
this fight, which is without parallel. 

The lowest conditions of a conclusion of peace must therefore be :— 


(a) Belgium. . 

This country, which has been acquired with so much German blood, can 
under no circumstances retain its present position. There is no cogent 
reason for dividing it among the bordering States. In what manner the 
country is to be treated in regard to political status is a matter for later 
deliberation. Under all circumstances it must be attained that Germany 
shall have military supremacy over the country, and not only over Belgium, 
but over the entire French coastline, stretching via Dunkirk and Calais 
to Boulogne ; it is just as necessary that Germany should obtain possession 
of the English Channel Islands lying off Cherbourg. 

Whether in the future Belgium shall be accepted as a confederate 
State of the German Empire, or whether it shall be received in a European 
confederacy under German hegemony, need not be discussed for the moment. 
Under all circumstances our access to the sea to the south of the Channel 
must be rendered secure by the establishment of coaling stations, naval 
ports, etc. 


(b) France. 
The ceding of large tracts of territory by France need hardly be con- 


sidered. The cession of the above-mentioned territory bordering directly 
on Belgium is absolutely necessary. It is a just demand of German indus- 
trial circles that the entire Minette District of French Lorraine should 
come under German dominion, so that it may be carefully exploited by 
Germany. The old desire of 1870, that the German flag should wave 
permanently above Belfort, is once more put forward. If France could 
be compelled to raze her frontier fortifications that would be an additional 
gain. 
(c) Russia. 

The most difficult problem for the conclusion of peace is doubtless the 
arrangements in the East. It is difficult on account of our internal poli- 
tical conditions; difficult because Germany cannot here decide alone, but 
must come to an agreement with Austria. The aim should be liberation 
of non-Russian peoples from the Muscovite yoke and the creation of 
internal self-government for the individual nations. All this under Ger- 
man military supremacy, perhaps also with a. Customs Union. 

An independent Poland would probably be opposed to legitimate 
German interests, and might in the course of years develop into a Polish 
Serbia, which would then cause great difficulties to Germany and Austria. 
The Russian Baltic Provinces could with their vigorous populations be 
partially annexed to Prussia or become independent States under German 
military supremacy ; the same could be done with Lithuania. 

Should a Polish kingdom be created under German supremacy it is 
absolutely necessary to give it a dynasty which in accordance with existing 
conditions should belong to the Roman Catholic confession. How Austria 
must extend in the Ukraine and Rumania in Bessarabia need not here 
be further explained. The aim should be to exclude Russia from the Baltic 
as well as from the Black Sea. The sooner this is attained the quicker 


we shall have peace. 
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Against these proposals the objection might be raised that thei?’ execu- 
tion would bring about an entire change in the whole structure of the present 
German Empire. This objection is, however, not valid, for it is not a 
question of annexing the above-mentioned territories to the German 
Empire. The best solution would be that between the present German 
Empire and the above-mentioned territories a confederacy of States should 
be established, guaranteeing for all time the military supremacy of the 
Kaiser and, according to circumstances, making a Customs Union the 


‘aim in view. There would naturally be no question of the introduction of 


the Reichstag suffrage in these territories. In all military and political 
questions the Kaiser, the Reichstag, and the Bundestag would retain the 
decision. An agreement of this description would set aside any objection 
and offer a full guarantee that the desired aim should be attained. 


(d) Africa. 


It would be a great misfortune if Germany were to decide to acquire 
Morocco for herself as it would amount to a rash dispersion of forces, 
and the present war has specially shown that the concentration of all the 
German forces is the first condition of victory. If, on the other hand, 
Italy could obtain Tunis, and Egypt were to fall to Austria, then our 
Allies would not only reap considerable benefit from it and England’s 
predominant position in the Mediterranean be destroyed, but the opposi- 
tion between the Triple Alliance and England and France would be ren- 
dered permanent; Italy particularly would be in a state of perpetual 
opposition to France. In Central Africa a great German Central Africa 
should be created in accordance with the plan of the late Kiderlen-W achter 
stretching from Dar-es-Salam beyond Duala to Senegal; thus the Belgian 
and French Congo would have to be annexed, Nigeria taken from England, 
Dahomey and the French West Coast from France. This rounding off 
of our colonial possessions does not disperse our forces, and gives a new 
field of activity to German interests. We do not require colonies for settle- 
ments, as, after the war, there will be less emigration than during the 
last few years, when more foreigners came to Germany than Germans 
emigrated. We must concentrate our people. 


(e) Indemnity for the Cost of War. 


For the height of the indemnity for the cost of war the momentary 
capacity of any individual country should not be decisive. In addition 
to immense immediate payment there can be arranged a payment in instal- 
ments spread over many years, which, for instance, in regard to France 
could be facilitated by lowering the number of her army considerably by 
the treaty of peace. Economies in regard to army and navy would place 
the country in a position to make great payments to Germany. In regard 
to the height of the indemnity the following points should be considered : 

1. Full indemnity for the direct costs of the war. The sum of ten 
milliards is rather too low than too high an estimate. 

2. Full indemnity for all damage done by the war, in respect to which 
the Province of East Prussia, which has suffered so severely, should 
receive special consideration, and the injustice done to it 100 years ago 
by extracting from the country, which was never rich, an indemnity 
paid out of its own means, should be compensated. The amount of the 
sum cannot be approximately fixed at present. 

3. Redemption of all our imperial debts, more than 80 per cent. of 
which are due to expenditure upon the navy, the army, and colonial 
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expeditions. In this manner about 250 millions will be set free in our 
Budget for the purpose of interest and redemption, which will form a 
reserve, and for years after the war obviate the necessity of introducing 
new taxes, a consideration which, for the reconstruction of our economic 
life, is of particularly great importance. 

4. Creation of a great Imperial Pensions Fund. The Pension Law 
of 1908 will involve much greater expenses after this war. If this fund 
is to be properly provided the sum of about Mk.5 milliards will be required, 

5. A large fund will have to be set aside for the creation of German 
Cable and Wireless Stations. In regard to the amount of this sum 
nothing can be said at present. The same may be stated in regard to a 
fund to be placed at the disposal of His Majesty the Kaiser for the distri- 
bution of grants of honour to victorious generals and successful statesmen. 

6. For social purposes (reduction of the age limit for old-age pensions, 
etc.), money should also be set aside, and particular attention should be 
given to the creation of a large fund for the improvement of housing, 
in the form of a great sum for a species of Imperial Mortgage 
Bank, which could then grant second mortgages to co-operative concerns 
run by the poorer classes. Such an institution would meet with a parti- 
cularly favourable reception among the masses of the people, as, in regard 
to housing, nothing can be done without large funds, and the war has 
shown how necessary it is with the increasing industrialisation of the 
people to pay special attention to the preservation and improvément of 
their health. 


Appended are the replies which Herr Erzberger received. The 


Imperial Chancellor Herr von Bethmann Hollweg wrote :— 


General Headquarters : 
September 6, 1914. 

I beg you to accept my best thanks for your kindness in sending your 
memorandum. In all circumstances we-must hold out until the future of 
Germany is completely secured. Although all possibilities must be 
thoroughly considered, final decisions will nevertheless entirely depend upon 
further developments. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) von BeTHMAaNN HoLLwec. 


From this letter it is evident that Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
was prepared to give thorough consideration to Herr Erzberger’s 
views of a peace and that, if ‘developments’ had been more 
satisfactory, that consideration might have been of a quite 
favourable character. 

General von Falkenhayn wrote :— 


General Headquarters : 
6.9.14. 

Dear (German: sehr verehrter) Herr Erzpercer,—I thank you very 
much for sending me the memorandum on possible terms of peace which 
you submitted to the Imperial Chancellor. I need not say how entirely I 
share your view that the nation must not have bled in vain. All the same 
—the Germans, like other people, do not hang anybody unless they have 
first caught him! Both the whale and the polar bear will give us many a 
nut to crack before we can divide their skin. [A nice mixture of meta- 
phors!] And the continuance of the present splendid spirit of sacrifice 
on the part of the people will be requisite for a long time, until we can 
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achieve our aim. Those periods of the War which will be difficult, because 
they will be monotonous and outwardly meagre in respect of events, still 
lie before us, quite apart from the fact that some shrewd blows will have 
to be delivered ere English and Russian arrogance are broken. 
But be assured that my voice, so far as it will be listened to, will be 
given in your sense, though perhaps not in all details. 
With all the old feelings, 
Yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) von FaLKENHAYN. 


General von Moltke, Chief of the General Staff, replied :— 


I beg you to accept my best thanks for the communication which you 
kindly sent me on the 2nd instant. Like you I am profoundly convinced 
that when the War is ended our Fatherland must obtain a peace which will 
correspond to the unexampled sacrifices which the whole nation with singular 
unanimity has undertaken—a peace which no enemy will again be able to 
disturb during any period of time that can be foreseen. 

In the meantime our first business is to conduct to an end the struggle 
which has been forced upon us. I therefore ask you to excuse me if I do not 
enter into details. 

With renewed thanks to you for sending me your patriotic memorandum 
I have the honour to be with much respect 

Yours most faithfully, 
(Signed) v. Morrse. 


Admiral von Tirpitz replied :— 


General Headquarters: 
September 12, 1914. 

Dear Herr Enzpercer,—Please excuse me for only to-day answering 
your kind letter of September 2, 1914. As I have to work hard here in 
General Headquarters I could not find time. 

I have read your memorandum with great interest and have found many 
points in it with which I agree; but the hardest work of the War still lies 
before us. Until that work has been done and can be estimated in its 
final results with greater certainty than at present, it will hardly, in my 
opinion, be, possible to form a definite opinion about the nature of the 
peace. I was particularly gratified with your view that we must go on with 
the War even though hard times may be ahead. Other views are unfor- 
tunately also being put forward. Those who back them ought at least to see 
to it that they are not circulated by the Press, for they would most 
undoubtedly be interpreted by the English as weakness on our part and 
would therefore only do us harm. As regards that nation we ought to have 
sufficiently learned our lesson from our former dealings with them. 

(Signed) von Treprrz. 


These replies show, if further evidence were needed, the spirit 
which prevailed in the entourage of the ex-Emperor in the earlier 
stages of the War. There must be a number of written evidences 
of the ex-Emperor’s own sentiments and aims, but the German 
authorities appear, for the present, to have been holding these 


back. 
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PEACE—OR TRUCE? 
(IIT) 
AFTER THE SIGNATURE 


As the successive generations of man, rolling onwards like waves 
in an eternal sequence, break on the shores of time, and as 
intelligent consciousness grows with the passing years, some 
groping effort to see a hidden goal, some increase of desire to know 
two things, the ultimate meaning of sacrifice and the human future 
of the human race, were to be expected and are in fact manifest. 

That first inquiry is. not in this article attempted to be 
resumed, though probably in that direction only is to be found 
the key to problems which must be solved if mankind is ever 
to satisfy itself that justice reigns in the universe at large and 
on that speck of matter called the earth. But to seek to dive 
into the depths of the mystery surrounding human life, and to 
strive by such light as reason gives to see beyond the darkness of 
the grave, is an undertaking wholly separate from the endeavour 
contemplated here, which is to try to consider whether any 
possibility exists of forming some forecast, however dim, of the 
developments awaiting the inhabitants of this planet in days soon 
to come. 

That ‘nothing happens except the unexpected’ is an ancient 
saying in which lurks, as most will admit, a vast amount of 
truth. But perhaps to write that ‘nothing happens in the way 
in which it is expected’ would be truer still. Thus, in the years 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the War in 1914, nearly 
every thinking man who had given time to the impartial study 
of the situation was aware of the intentions of Germany and 
convinced that a gigantic disturbance of the world’s peace was 
inevitable. The present writer was permitted to write to that 
effect in the pages of this Review more than on e. But while 
to reach this appreciation of coming events was less than difficult, 
exact prescience of the manner in which they would oceur was 
ineonceivable. Did anyone alive foresee that German statesmen, 
misled by their own agents and their own friends in this country, 
would miscalculate the action of England, or the subsequent course 
of the War after the Huns had violated the neutrality of Belgium. 
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The lesson seems to be that to gauge aright what we may call 
broad streams of tendency, and to deduce from these correct 
general conclusions as to wide issues in the future, is not impos- 
sible, but that to seek to particularise, to think to define the 
course of affairs must ever be a vain imagining. Thus did Arthur 
Young foretell the first French Revolution, though, wise in 


- his generation, he committed himself to no details concerning it, 


and thus could it be said of Queen Victoria’s early friend, Baron 
von Stockmar, that he was one in whom wisdom and long 
experience had produced almost a prophetic strain. 

When we apply these reflections to the present time, we can 
distinguish two main factors governing the present and the 
future, and those are physical science and the moral (or immoral) 
nature of man. Of these the first corresponds to environment and 
the second to heredity, and man in the aggregate, like man in 
the individual, is the product of both. The whole fabric of our 
modern world, its industries, its inventions, its modes of war and 
of peace, are the evident progeny of the two forces named. Can 
we measure at all the course which they are following? Can 
we estimate the direction of their evolution? : 

In seeking thus to peer beyond our immediate horizon, we 
are clearly bound to base our forecast on the present state of 
civilisation. For on what else can we found it? Where else can 
we detect existing tendencies? Looking, then, with a width of » 
view as great as we can reach, at the world as it is, what is the 
salient fact presented to our vision? Surely it is that mankind 
has passed from what was in the main an era of peace into a 
new era of war. War, international, and war, intranational, 
seem to threaten most nations upon earth; nor is there any 
promise in civilised polity of an end, or limit, or even of any 
long suspension of this prospect. We have indeed been told, 
even ad nauseam, that war is to cease, that to abolish it for 
evermore was the principal aim of our conflict with Germany, 
and that this object was to be obtained through the creation of 
a League of Nations. But, when we compare words with things 
and phrases with facts, we see clearly that all this verbiage had 
and has no relation at all to reality. In actual fact, war is still 
raging on a scale seldom paralleled in the stormy past of the 
human race. T'wenty-three of these interludes in the midst of 
otherwise perfect concord is the estimate of their number attri- 
buted to Mr. Bonar Law. 

Germany has put her signature’ to another scrap of paper, 
embodying the peace terms of the Allies, and thus is destroyed 
the only hope of laying the foundation of something resembling 


? She has at least promised to put it, June 24th. 
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@ permanent peace. One inevitable certainty appears to face 
the human race, and that certainty is war—war with Germany 
to be added in a few years’ time to any other wars which may 
be then proceeding, unless in the interim Bolshevism shall have 
swept the whole of Europe or of the world. Should that outeome 
be the next phase in the being of the League of Nations (as it 
well may be) then the state of conflict into which vanishing 
civilisation will be plunged will be so general that it may be 
difficult to distinguish warfare between States from warfare 
between individuals. National and international war will be, so 
to speak, fused ; every man’s hand will be against his neighbour, 
and Death, using war as his sickle, will be lord of the earth. 

There is indeed another alternative, though scarcely a better 
one. It is that, while Bolshevism conquers and disintegrates 
France and Britain, Germany, its father and its mother, may 
manage to get rid of that withering blight. The sequent result 
is quite plain. Germany would subdue and subjugate the two 
countries named, and the masses who talk so glibly now of 
‘revolution "—which here at least would mean for them starva- 
tion—would then find themselves slaves indeed, slaves driven to 
work under the literal German lash, or forced to fight as conscript 
units in German legions on land or sea, or even conceivably 
in the air, in order to achieve for this world’s devils that conquest 
of the globe which is still the one abiding ambition of governing 
German minds. 

Suppose, however, that the best, not the worst, awaits us 

in the near future. Suppose that, contrary to reasonable expecta- 
tion, Bolshevism fails to produce the effects which its Hun 
authors anticipate, that the many wars now raging die away, and 
that order is re-established in Europe and in Asia. How long 
might these halcyon days be imagined to endure? Only until 
Germany thought that the time had come when she could strike 
again—and win. For, amidst all doubts as to coming dispensa- 
tions, we have at any rate this one assured factor—namely, the 
mind of the Hun. Bestial, non-human—as free from any tinc- 
ture of real Christianity or chivalry as if those two influences 
had never existed—arrogant, savage, vindictive, cruel; we know 
at last this strange product of the ages, this monstrous flower of 
evil as foul as any of which history bears the trace. 

We know, therefore, with an absolute assurance what 
Germany will do, so soon as she thinks that to do it is within 
her power. The men still in control of her affairs are to all 
practical intent identical with those who made the War. The 
Hohenzollerns are, indeed, for the moment removed from the 
visible headship of the State, though substantial guarantee against 
their return is yet to seek. But the military party, whom our 
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Ministers swore to shatter, are still unbroken. If not quite in 
the front of the stage, they yet dominate policy behind the scenes. 
Their intentions and their ambitions are revealed in their acts. 
Before all things they deprecate any strengthening of Poland, 
because a strong Poland would be a barrier interposed between 
themselves and Russia. That empire—broken, torn, starved, 
bled through their devices—is in their conception to be the source 
of the renaissance of German dominion and German armed force. 
Their Bolshevist agents in that hapless land, whether their con- 
scious emissaries or their catspaws and dupes, have already largely 
carried out the task assigned them. The gallant efforts of 
patriotic Russians to redeem their countrymen from hideous 
bondage have been but feebly and half-heartedly seconded by the 
inadequate military assistance lent by the Allies. Valiant and 
much-enduring though the endeavour of the troops actually sent, 
the number of these has been too small to deal the swift and 
crushing blows needed to restore peace and civilisation to the 
convulsed empire left by the Czars. 

Assume then the situation contemplated by the peace terms, 
and the sequel is plain to see. The soul of Germany, the satanic 
spirit of the men who guide her, will be bent on one aim,— 
revenge. Towards that end the whole effort of their diplomacy will 
be directed, through the method of creating division and sowing 
distrust amongst the nations which have been allied against her. 
If, in a besottedness of folly to which human annals can scarcely 
find a parallel, she should be admitted a member of that incarna- 
tion of feebleness and confusion of thought, the League of Nations, 


-then her opportunities for mischief will be of course by so tauch 


increased. But whether a. member, or not a member of that 
League, the diplomatic object of the Germans will be the same, 
that is, to stir up trouble in the world at large. If admission to 
the League be granted, then Germany will become one of those 
mandatories at whose behest Britain will administer the late 
German colonies. It is a situation hard to characterise. Jack 
the Ripper will be made a policeman. 

But this evil, though in itself black with world-menace, is 
dwarfed altogether by the concomitant peril which will remain , 
in existence after the so-called peace terms have been signed. 
For then, as now, Germany will continue to wage war. We are 
such slaves of the obvious that it is long before we recognise any 
facts not absolutely self-revealing. Thus the stern lessons of the 
war were required to make us understand even the meaning of 
German armaments. A longer time still was needed to make us 
grasp the full significance of German peaceful penetration by 
trade, and that later piece of instruction appears already to have 
been forgotten by the ‘ Big Four’ at Paris, since these have now 
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publicly declared the resumption by our foes of this weapon of 
destruction to be an interest of the Allies, and have thereby 
reversed Adam Smith’s dictum that ‘defence is greater than 
opulence.’ 

Yet incomparably the greatest of all the immediate dangers 
incurred by us at the hands of our enemies remains unmarked by 
official recognition. This danger is their tremendous system of 
Bolshevist propaganda. Many pens in the public Press have 
noted the certainty that labour troubles and the threat of revolu- 
tion are being deliberately instigated by Hun agents. But it 
does not seem to have occurred to our ‘statesmen’ (if indeed we 
have any) to incorporate an absolute prohibition of these systematic 
activities in the terms of peace. It may be said, and said truly, 
that to enforce such a prohibition would be difficult. Quite so. 
But if it be, as it is, an absolute necessity of other nations, nay, 
of the continuance of civilisation itself, that this enforcement be 
effected, then the difficulties in question could be overcome. It 
would have been easy, for instance, to have required the German 
Government to give a list of their Bolshevist agents in Allied 
countries and of the sums paid to them and, through them, to the 
journalists and individual supporters whom they had bought. The 
reply to that demand in the first instance would have been of 
coursé 2 total denial. We should have been told that there were 
no such agents and that there never had been, or that if the late 
wicked Imperial ministers had ever made use of such instruments 
or such means, all knowledge of those deeds of darkness was 
hidden from the reformed characters whose bright innocence now 
shines on high. But if the angels of democracy at Berlin had 
thereupon been informed that the blockade would at once be 
resumed and maintained, and—above all—if that intimation had 
been carried out, with the pledge that for any further lying the 
liars would be held personally responsible, then we should have 
got the names and we should have got the accounts, while in the 
sequel, when the trails given were followed up, a very great if 
but a temporary check would have been administered to 
Bolshevist propaganda and to German methods. 

As things are, no step whatever will be taken to finish or 
even to restrain the most vile and the mosi dangerous pro- 
paganda ever known. Somewhere in Germany, probably at 
Berlin, there must be (it stands to reason) offices, secretaries 
and clerks employed in this work of undermining the civilisation 
of the world. There must be books of some sort, ledgers and 
accounts, in which are recorded the payments made to employés. 
If we could see those records, great, we may be sure, would be 
the surprise of the public, and terrible the downfall of many 
prominent agitators in this country. This propagandist war, 
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for war it is, is still to continue. The appeal to the aniiidf' ‘in 
man, wrapped up in a mantle of democratic phrases, is to pro- 
ceed unchecked through the years immediately ahead, until it 
shall have fulfilled the purpose of ifs authors and by the ruin 
it will bring, by the overthrow of society, by the starvation alike 
of rich and poor, and by the disintegration effected by wide- 
spread misery, it shall have wrought its destined end, which is 
the conquest of the world by German arms. ‘ Curse God and 
country, kill, rape, rob, and in those acts find joy’ is in essence ~ 
the message sent by Germany through Bolshevism to mankind. 
There is perhaps nothing stranger in human history than the 
fact that this creed of hell, after being started by the Hohen- 
zollerns and the military party in the German empire, has been 
taken up and is being supported by the nominal leaders of 
trades unions in England, and that it is the pious President 
Wilson, filled to the brim with moral apothegms, who, by his 
Fourteen Points, has prevented its destruction. 

For had the American Pan-politician not substituted those 
fourteen commandments of his for the Almighty’s ten, had 
there been no insensate foolery about a League of Nations, 
had God’s rule and man’s rule of punishment for the 
guilty been observed, Germany- would have been occupied 
seven months ago, Bolshevism would have been crushed, and 
the world would have been saved. But President Wilson 
considered himself to know more than all mankind before 
him or contemporary with him. The wisdom of all the ages 
was nothing to his. In the experience of the human race it had 
been found advisable that guilt should be visited by punish- 
ment, that the injurer should be forced to compensate the injured 
(as by the common law of England), and that, in the case of a 
nation which attacked its neighbours, effective—effective— 
guarantees should be provided to prevent a repetition of assault. 
Thus, the deepest contempt is usually professed now for the 
Treaty of Vienna in 1815, but yet that treaty did preserve 
the peace of Europe fér thirty years, and it is not given to 
mortal men consciously to extend the direct influence of their 
acts over a greater reach of time than that. 

The President of the United States was, however, far above 
the teachings either of experience or of history. He arrested 
victory at the moment when it was within the grasp of the 
Allies. He delivered Germany, at least at that time, from 
invasion and from occupation. He has preserved her people from 
the due reward of their deeds. He has prevented the exaction’ 
of any indemnity at all commensurate with the burden which 
her infamies have laid upon the shoulders of other nations. In 

these annulments of the objects with which the world war was 
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fought, and for which the dead in it gave their lives, he has 
apparently had as an accomplice the British. Prime Minister, 
though to what extent each has influenced the other none can say. 

But the great negation which together they have produced 
does not stop at this point. It leaves Germany in the main 
intact, still a mighty Power, and unforbidden to practise those 
devilish Bolshevist arts of which mention has already been made: 
Further, it provides, as pointed out, absolutely no lasting assurance 
- against a repetition by our enemies of their previous action. For 
if there be such assurance, what is it, and where is it? It is 
not in the presence of troops on the Rhine, for in a brief term 
of years those troops are to be withdrawn. It is not in the League 
of Nations, for that League supplies and, in the nature of things, 
can supply no adequate armed force other than that of the 
principal nations which fought in the War. These will oppose 
Germany again, or will not oppose her, according to their dis- 
position when she renews her assault. And their power then 
to fight effectively will depend, obviously, on their intervening 
preparation. If we get a Labour Ministry in office in Britain, 
as may easily happen in a short time, the chances are that the 
fighting services will be totally disorganised and cut down to a 
vanishing point. Who, again, shall say what will be the mind 
of the people of the Great Republic in a few years’ time? Who 
knows what will be the condition and the internal or external 
politics of Italy or of France? As for the other members of the 
All“Highest League, does anyone, out*of Bedlam, really suppose 
that South American Governments or Balkan States will be 
actuated by any motive whatever except self-interest? Is it 
likely, is it thinkable that they will look with a single eye to the 
high ideals of which President Wilson for ever prates even while 
in practice he destroys them? 

Lord Robert Cecil, speaking at a meeting held at the Albert 
Hall, and apparently called at official instigation to support the 
somewhat fly-blown League, is reported to have said that the 
question of the sanction, i.e. of the force, required to carry out the 
League’s decisions would have to receive serious future considera- 
tion. It is doubtful whether human ineptitude could go much 
further than this. The question of the force needed is the whole 
question, and there is substantially no other. The real impossi- 
bility of a League of Nations, on the pattern designed by the 
great theorist who proposed it, lies precisely in the fact that 
no nation on earth is prepared, or ought to be prepared, to 
subordinate its own vital interests to some general idea of what is 
good for the world. This is seen most plainly in the case of the 
United States itself, which is utterly unwilling to place the Monroe 
doctrine at the mercy of the League. The very conception of 
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the League is the negation of the nation, and therefore a League 
of Nations, in the sense suggested by President Wilson, is a 
contradiction in terms. Hence it is true to say that, so long 
as there are nations, there can never be such a League as he 
desires. 

When one compares what might have been the world position 
with what, thanks to this professor, it actually is, one is filled 
with a rage and despair difficult to express. We might have 
disarmed Germany to the last gun, or even to the last bottle 
of cholera bacilli. We might have put an end to her entire 
system of propaganda and hanged the gentlemen who were 
carrying it on. We might have punished her and made her pay. 
We might have stopped these twenty-three present wars (or 
whatever may be the correct number) and we might have freed 
the people of Russia from the most horrible tyranny from which 
even they, in their long history of successive slaveries, had ever 
suffered. All these things might we have done, had we refused 
an armistice and had our armies been allowed by our rulers -to 
advance into the German realm. And, after they were done, a 
greater performance yet might have been achieved. By retaining 
a small army of occupation in the land of the subjugated foe, 
and by taking over the administration, the peace of the world 
might have been secured for a generation to come and some 
chance would have been gained of instilling into even the German 
mind the principles of right and wrong. 

But all these possibilities have been left unfulfilled. Like the 
poison gas of the Germans themselves, the theories of the 
American President have fallen upon the armies and the fleets, 
and, lo! their toil and their long agony have been rendered vain. 
Gigantic indeed must be the self-confidence of a man who prefers 
his own nostrums to all the lessons of the past, to all the demands 
of justice, and to all the promptings of common sense. If we 
compare Mr. Wilson with the ex-Kaiser, we cannot but see a 
great similarity between them. The motive power at the heart 
of each is conceit. There is, truly, some variation in its display. 
In Wilhelm it is, at bottom, identical with the ambition of an 
African negro-king, whose wish is to sit on a gorgeous throne, 
covered from head to foot in shining peacock’s feathers, while 
the men of conquered tribes successively crawl before him and 
place their heads under his feet. In the far-famed President, 
on the other hand, his colossal vanity is manifested rather in an 
almost insane reliance on his own judgment. He resembles—or 
perhaps we should say he is—one of those wild cranks or faddists, 
common enough in Great Britain and the States, who have 
embraced some hobby which has become what a fetich is to a 


savage. 
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Thus, then, in contemplating the future which is to succeed 
the ‘peace,’ we see that war, red war, war internal and war 
external, must fill our horizon. The very men who denounce 
war most violently, and declare ceaselessly their unspeakable 
abhorrence of militarism, will in the same breath passionately 
advocate ‘direct action,’ that is, civil war—to attain their ends. 
Like Lenin and Trotsky, they are the apostles of murder and the 
disciples of hell. And there is this appalling thought to be borne 
constantly in mind—that modern science has placed at the service 
of man means of destruction incomparably more tremendous than 
any which our ancestors wielded. The greatest of all the inven- 
tive processes ever made in the region of material things is that 
which has led to the conquest of the air. Vast and world-shaking 
as have been the results of the discovery and application of the 
powers of steam, they must shrivel into nothingness in comparison 
with those which are bound to follow this achievement of motion 
in three dimensions in place of in two. And, in estimating its 
significance, our standard should be, not the present possibilities 
of aviation, but those which we can perceive to be coming in days 
beyond these. If there were no evil in the heart of man; if, 
that is to say, human nature were profoundly different from what 
it is, the power to navigate the air, to link peoples and countries 
as by an invisible bridge, to annihilate distance, and by that 
annihilation to make the whole world one, would be a boon incom- 
parable, an exaltation calculated almost to deify (to use the 
language of hyperbole) generations yet unborn. 

But, alas, in view of cold actuality, it is probable that this 
magnificent advance which the petrol engine has rendered practi- 
cable may, and will, be found among the greatest misfortunes 
which have ever befallen humankind. To prohibit the use of 
flying machines in war will be vain. We might as well seek 
te forbid the use of electricity or the employment of explosives. 
In a few years’ time, unless Bolshevism has already devastated 
the earth and arrested all scientific development, flying will be 
the usual mode of progression for the majority of human beings. 
And when aeroplanes, or the contrivances that may succeed them, 
can stay in the air for days at a time and possess a radius of 
action of many thousands of miles, and can carry cargoes of 
many tons, no prophetic powers are necessary in order to foresee 
the probable effects. Add these coming capacities of aviation 
to war: add them to the Bolshevists, add them to the Germans, 
and then, even as the addition of two to two makes four, estimate 
the result. Already aeroplanes have been used in civil war, 
as at Berlin by the German Government. They will be so used 
- again. It is well sometimes to practise the faculty of reason, 
and well sometimes to face facts. The fact which reason shows 
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us here is that our civilisation is threatened with absolute over- 
throw. The twentieth century seems to menace it with a ruin 
as complete as that which the fifth century brought to the civilisa- 
tion of Rome. How long will the crowded cities of Britain stand? 
How long will they survive the thunderbolts wielded either by their 
own insensate ‘ revolutionary ’ sons or by Furies from other lands? 

To this dire pass of peril we have been driven by many forces, 
by the lethargy and indifference of our population, which have 
allowed politics to become a corrupt trade, by the failure of our 
political chiefs to give any coherent or intelligent aim to national 
education, and, most of all, by the scarcely resisted march of 
ideas incompatible with national existence or human order. 
Socialism has prepared the way for Bolshevism, and of Bol- 
shevism aviation by-and-by will be the handmaid. Failing some 
Providential interposition, failing some change in the heart of 
man, no one who looks with unclouded vision at the days to 
be can avoid a shudder of fear. ‘The advantage is great. Be 
glad henceforth’ are some of the words of the lying advertise- 
ment set by our politicians on the base of Nelson’s Column in 
Trafalgar Square. There are no words in any tongue which could 
adequately characterise that inscription. 


H. F. Wyatt. 
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PEACE—OR TRUCE? 
(IV) 
WAR AND PEACE, LIMITED OR UNLIMITED? 


THE Peace Treaty, as the text was first presented by the Allies, 
provides that the German Army is to function without a General 
Staff and must even abstain henceforth from studying the art of 
war. If the Allies are seriously resolved to pursue an opposite 
course for their own armies, this will doubtless be productive of 
excellent results; yet the recent war, together with the peace 
terms, raises such momentous questions within this field that 
it is difficult to see how the Germans can abstain from at 
all events thinking them over! Had von Schlieffen survived he 
would doubtless have produced an epigrammatic article demon- 
strating the accuracy of his assertion of a few years ago as to the 
impossibility of war to the millionth! On the other hand, 
Bernhardi, if left unmuzzled by the Peace Treaty, will doubtless 
produce a whole series of books of expurgated military information 
—for the export trade. But to old Clausewitz, as usual, we can 
all, whether in Germany or not, still turn with profit; and one 
of his best-known distinctions, that between limited and unlimited 
war, May serve as a convenient text for a few general observations 
on the war and on the peace. 

‘War is only a continuation of State policy by other means,’ 
said Clausewitz. And the other day, at Weimar, when the 
German National Assembly received the peace terms, the inevit- 
able Herr Muller arose and declared: ‘The peace proposed to 
Germany is only a continuation of the war by other means!’ 
Undeniably Herr Muller was on solid ground, political and philo- 
sophical. The struggle, especially when the economic factors are 
strong, continues from peace, through war, to peace again, merely 
changing its means. And in considering the present war and 
peace we may discern all the elements of an increasingly bitter 
economic struggle that may possibly in the near future take on an 
absolutely unlimited character. 

It may be as well to explain briefly, before going further, what 
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the great theorist had in mind when he distinguished between two 
modes of war, limited and unlimited. As usual his thought was 
saturated with his personal experience. He was serving in the 
Russian Army during that terrific crisis when the French pene- 
trated to Moscow and the Russian Government, by refusing even 
to acknowledge receipt of Napoleon’s overtures for peace, pro- 
claimed the fact that it was war to the knife, to the last ditch, . 
unlimited war, against the French Emperor. An analogous 
deadlock was broken last October when President Wilson finally 
replied to the reiterated German demands for an armistice. 

When, on the other hand, Clausewitz visualises limited war, 
he is thinking very specifically of a Chief-of-Staff’s problem, the 
one that arose in Berlin after the Belgian revolution of 1830. 
The question was, how could Prussia maintain a relatively small 
army in Belgium against the French long enough to force a diplo- 
matic settlement adverse to France. Limited war, he concluded, 
must be defensive, and defensive war is the stronger form of war 
with a negative object—a hard saying which the present war has, 

‘ however, justified. Unlimited war must obviously be offensive ; 
and indeed demands the offensive spirit pushed to the uttermost 
bounds. 

Clausewitz did not carry his observations on limited and un- 
limited war very far. Had he done so he doubtless would have 
noted that many wars are intermediate between the two types; 
and examples of this common case are the last phase of the 
Napoleonic wars, 1812-15, and the struggle of 191418. The 
straight case of unlimited war is abnormal save in the annals-of 
savage tribes. The partitions of Poland, the American Civil War, 
and some of the wars of religion in modern times, the Carthaginian 
wars in ancient times, are rare examples among civilised nations. 

The intermediate character of the two great wars of modern 
times will appear better by a review of some of their incidents. 
In this light they both present the same general characteristics. 
They began apparently ‘limited’ in scope ; they quickly developed 
‘unlimited’ aspects; the ‘unlimited’ character once established 
showed considerable fluctuation. 

First, a few words, very briefly, as to the Napoleonic wars. 
The unlimited factor centres in this case almost, though not 
wholly, in the determination to get rid of Napoleon. The Emperor 
is not, however, merely the Conqueror feared for his sword, but 
the Child of the Revolution dreaded as the heir of the uncom- 
promising propaganda of 1792-93. The determination not to 
defeat but to destroy him is to be found in England at various 
intervals through the whole epoch 1803-15. This becomes the 
predominant feature of the last phase of the great wars from the 
moment that Alexander refuses al] negotiation in the summer of 

D3 
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1812. It comes to an actual accomplishment, not against France, 
of course, but against the individual Napoleon, in April 1814, and 
finally in June 1815. 

But in this period it is obvious that the unlimited character 
of the war does not hold consistently. On the French side it 
applies to the Chief of the army only, and this differentiation 
between the chief and his subordinates is a factor felt increasingly 
up to the end. It may here be remarked that Napoleon’s action 
during the campaign of 1814, which contrasts so sharply with his 
conduct of such preceding campaigns as those of 1809, 12 and ’13, 
coincides with Clausewitz’ rule that unlimited war calls for 
the offensive in the extreme. It is inadequate merely to say 
that he assumed the strategic offensive; he really countered an 
unlimited offensive in its own terms. But neither Napoleon's 
generals nor his troops were imbued with an offensive spirit 
during that famous campaign ; at bottom they were engaged in a 
different sort of war from their master. 

On the side of Napoleon’s opponents there was some uncer- 
tainty. One of them, Austria, never frankly accepted the un-’ 
limited basis. Notwithstanding Metternich’s disclaimers, we may 
safely assert that she was always hunting for a bargain. And it is 
hardly too much to say that the consequence was that the army 
which should have been the strongest in the field was in fact the 
weakest. Russia’s Czar, as soon as the war was carried beyond 
his own borders, relaxed something of his previous intransigeance. 
It was only England and Prussia that maintained consistently the 
extreme offensive that was a prerequisite of success. Personally, 
I differ very strongly from current historical opinion as to the 
respective merits of Gneisenau and Bliicher. To my mind the 
veteran Prussian Field-Marshal contributed more to the downfall 
of Napoleon than any other individual of his day, because he 
embodied the spirit of the unlimited offensive. 

Enough of past history. Turning to the present war, it may 
be said that it was initiated by Germany on a limited basis. Her 
objects were large, even vast, but they were defined or limited ; 
and her military action corresponded. It is true that the first 
move aimed at nothing less than putting the French first-line army 
out of the game within a couple of months of the declaration— 
a gigantic and, as it proved, impossible task. Yet the idea behind 
this operation remained within the bounds of limited war. For 
the move was inspired by a consideration of all the theatres of 
operations, with the advantages to be gained in each; and it was 
far more because military principle dictated the prompt elimina- 
tion of the opponent’s greatest military asset as the surest founda- 
tion for every subsequent move, than because Germany aimed at 
the destruction of France, that this great blow was delivered. It 
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was simply the best move of a series, that aimed; as a whole, at 


' limited objectives. 


On the German side the war took on an unlimited ons 
locally, as in the Serbian campaign. On the other hand a special 
study of an instructive character, especially for the economic 
factors in the conduct of war, might be made of the peculiarly 
limited aspect of the struggle as between Germany and Italy. 
But it will be better to leave these topics on one side and to come 
at once to-the submarine question. 

It was foreseen more than twenty years ago, when the sub- 
marine was in its earliest experimental stage, that it might play 
a decisive part in war. French naval experts at the Hague Con- 
ference in 1898 argued against any limitation in its use, claiming 
that the unrestricted sinking of merchant vessels, in the case of 
a war between France and England, would enable France to starve 
England out in three weeks and bring her to an unconditional 
surrender. It was even argued that because of its rapidity and 
decisiveness this would prove a humane course in the long run. 

The Germans had not developed their submarine power suffi- 
ciently in 1914 to have a far-reaching doctrine as to its employ- 
ment. A few lucky successes at the outset, however, coupled with 
the bottling up of their main fleet, encouraged them to build more 
and better ships of the type. Later the destruction of British 
tonnage revealed the high effectiveness of the submarine in terms 
of the distribution of man-power, and indeed it played to the end 
a very big part in these terms. 

But it is not until after the failure of the German attempt to 
negotiate at the close of 1916 that we come to unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare, or, let us say, to unlimited war. The psycho- 
logical effect of this on both sides of the North Sea was so marked 
that it does not need to be recalled. What is more important is to 
note that in this respect it introduced a new factor of some degree 
of permanence in the relations of Great Britain and Germany. 

It is true that the decisiveness of unrestricted submarine 
warfare had long been predicted. Yet until the beginning of the 
war such opinions were pretty well restricted to naval and military 
circles, and those who attempted to spread them were inevitably 
dismissed as cranks. But from the moment the war began the 
extreme possibility was realised by an increasingly large circle 
until finally British and German national consciousness were 
permeated with this idea, the idea of unlimited war, war to the 
knife. This national consciousness on both sides must inevitably 
remain, for some few years at least, an important factor in inter- 
national politics. It was translated in the Armistice and Peace 
Treaty by those terms in which England attempted to throttle 
Germany’s navy not merely in the present but in the future. It 
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may be remarked, however, that in the long run this may prove 
merely an incentive to German naval inventiveness. In the same 
way the limitation of the German army in numbers is a measure 
from which arise possibilities of a new-type army which are not 
difficult to perceive. 

Another point may be worth making. Germany’s land opera- 
tions were in a general sense governed by considerations of limited 
war. And in limited war, the defensive, the stronger form of war 
with a negative object, as Clausewitz describes it, prevails. Now, 
however high one may rate Hindenburg, probably most military 
readers will agree that there is not to be found in the conduct of 
operations by the successive Chiefs of the German General Staff 
quite the same uncompromising ardour and relentlessness. as 
Bliicher showed in 1813-15. In this respect even the great punches 
at the Western Front in the early part of 1918 fail just a little in 
carrying complete conviction. It is a psychologically beaten army 
that puts through most carefully staff-planned offensives, an army 
screwed up to fighting point by powerful preparation and careful 
rehearsal of attacks on an unprecedented scale. In other words, 
Germany in raising her submarine war to the unlimited basis did 
not impart the spirit of the unlimited offensive to her army. 

On the side of the Allies the war began, just as with the 
Germans, on a limited footing. Indeed, it was something like a 
desperate scramble to arms for the very limited purpose of seeing 
whether or not the German war machine could be held up. But 
before very long, more or less coincidently with the Belgian 
atrocities, the Kaiser was singled out as the representative or 
responsible German. As the German progress was gradually held 
up, so the Allies rapidly assumed a stronger attitude, until before 
long the war took on an unlimited aspect in respect of the Kaiser 
quite analogous, if less well marked, to that found in the great 
struggle against Napoleon a century before. There were, how- 
ever, other elements of unlimited war latent behind this formula. 

But without question the most important aspect of unlimited 
struggle that presents itself, in regard both to the war and to the 
peace, is the economic. In the war itself the careful peace-time 
study of economic strategy by the German General Staff bore fruit. 
For a while the situation appeared to turn on the control of the 
main European supplies of iron. Had Germany actually won the 
war by the direct play of such a factor, it would undoubtedly have 
been translated into peace terms giving her a virtual monopoly of 
Continental iron, and reducing her opponents into little more than 
economic vassals. 

On the other hand the Allies, during a long period, hoped to 
compensate for their relative military weakness by an economic 
blockade. And the economic blockade undoubtedly had far. 
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reaching military effects. Had this, as at one time seemed 
possible, been the outstanding factor inthe defeat of Germany, 
then once more victory would have been achieved by the play of 
unlimited methods. . 

From the advent of the United States into the war it retained 
a well-defined unlimited character until near the end. The three 
leading statesmen of Great Britain, France, and the United States .° 
were highly representative of this outstanding feature of the 
situation. Yet it is possible to differentiate their respective 
attitudes. The common ground was the attack on Germany’s 
representative man, the- Emperor William. That was, as 
American public opinion stood, the only -formula on which the 
United States could make the war unlimited ; while England might 
more naturally have turned to an economic, and France to a merely 
political formula. ' 

Why did President Wilson reply to the German overtures in 
October, and thereby change the basis from unlimited to limited? 
Because at that moment the psychological breakdown of ‘the 
German army and people had already gone so far that the Kaiser 
was tottering to a fall. With the Kaiser removed, the United 
States had only a limited basis left for her military operations, and 
a little reflection will demonstrate that the American Expeditionary 
Force in Europe could hardly have been employed effectively on 
such a basis. 

These conflicting currents all find their expression in the Peace 
Treaty, a subject which I am not in a position to discuss. It will 
suffice.to point out that in its clauses aimed at the Emperor 
William, and more especially in its financial and economic clauses, 
it echoes those characteristics of unlimited war with which this 
article has been concerned. And in this, as in some other respects, 
it appears to be one of the most remarkable treaties of history. 


R. M. JOHNSTON. 
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IRELAND AND ENGLAND 


NEARLY a year’s continuous residence m Ireland, after an enforced 
absence of almost four years, has given opportunities of forming 
opinions on the Irish situation which have hitherto been 
unavailable. 

The situation as it would appear to the individual personally 
unacquainted with Ireland would seem to have changed immea- 
surably since 1914, in that in 1914 the grant of Home Rule on 
the basis of the present Act was regarded as satisfactory to the 
complete aims of the Irish people, whereas at the time of writing 
complete independence is asked, and nothing but complete inde- 
pendence would be accepted. 

Continuous coming and going between England and Ireland 
was apt to affect individual judgment as to the real aims of the 
Irish patriot before 1914, while the noble behaviour of such 
Nationalists as Major Redmond, Professor Kettle, and Captain 
Stephen Gwynn and others during the War served perhaps to 
induce disbelief in the tenets of what are known as the extreme 
Unionists, who have always insisted upon the doctrine that the 
Union is the only possible condition of affairs if the British Empire 
is to remain safe. The writer is bound to confess that during 
the last four years he as a ‘moderate’ Unionist has considered 
the question of Home Rule with an ever-increasing openness of 
mind. Weariness with the never-ending struggle, a desperate 
hope that perhaps life-long experience and consequent deductions 
had caused erroneous convictions, the dream of a peaceful solu- 
tion on the lines of the later report of the Convention, had caused 
thoughts, fathered perhaps by wishes, that out of the turmoil 
of rebellion there might emerge through discussion peace and 
contentment at the long last. Such was the state of mind of 
the writer, not uncommon at the time, at the commencement 
of a continuous residence in Ireland, a state of mind which caused 
attempts to obtain intercourse with those with whom it had 
hitherto been deemed to be impossible. It has been held by many 
that lack of social intercourse between the opposite factions in 
Irish politics has done more than anything else to prevent a mutual 
understanding of ideas, and that such an intercourse, if once 
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started, would have brought the quarrel to a speedy and amicable 
conclusion. 

Conversations with many Home Rulers of the different schools 
of Irish thought have brought an understanding, but not in the 
sense of the word as written above. The understanding arrived 
at is an interesting one : it is to the effect that with some excep- 
tions the ultimate aims of the Nationalists and Sinn Feiners 
are the same, that the ultimate aim of the immense majority of 
Trish Anti-Unionists is the complete independence of Ireland. 

It may be asked, if the aims of the two parties are identical, 
what is the reason of the present quarrel between Sinn Fein and 
the Nationalists? The same question might have been asked 
regarding the differences between the political parties in England 
during any war in which England has been engaged. The quarrel 
in both cases has been ‘ method’ : the aims have been the same. 
The aim of both the Sinn Fein parties and of the Constitutional 
Home Rulers is and has been always the complete independence 
of Ireland. Such a phrase as ‘the complete independence. of 
Treland’ would have caused a shock, even if only tentatively 
whispered, in English circles five years ago, but the world is 
changing, its pre-War forms are cracking, no idea is too. wild 
in these days to preclude serious consideration and discussion, and 
Treland’s complete independence is not considered in some circles 
now to be the wildest idea of all. The last four years have bared 
sentiments which before had been carefully disguised, and have 
exposed them in their nakedness to the public gaze, and if the 
long-drawn-out quarrel is to be finally soothed by England’s 
tremendous sacrifice of giving Ireland her independence, is the 
greatness of that sacrifice too tremendous if it obtains so desirable 
an end? 

The residence of the last year has fixed the following convic- 
tions in the writer’s mind : (1) The aim of seventy per cent. of the 
Irish people is and has always been national independence ; (2) an 
indelible and vindictive hatred of England on the part of the 
majority of the Irish people. 

Regarding No. (1) it would be wearisome to the reader to 
reiterate the numerous proofs of the Irish National aims. 
Speeches made daily in the past by Irish speakers at Irish meet- 
ings, the saying of Parnell engraved on his statue in Dublin to 
the effect that no bounds can be placed to the onward march 
of a nation, are familiar to every student of the Irish question, 
but have always been explained away, when they became incon- 
venient to politicians both in England and Ireland, by the asser- 
tion that the sentiments so expressed were merely an instance 
of the polished phrase of ‘talking through one’s hat.’ That 
explanation is most certainly an incorrect one; the literal mean- 
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ing is the real meaning and no other. The Irish rebellion has 
exposed the true sentiments of the Irish people, and, now that 
they see no need to hide anything, they have openly discarded 
the leaders who advised methods of disguise in favour of those 
who openly proclaim their aims. 

The problem consequently presents itself—Can England afford 
to take the step of granting independence to Ireland, keeping «in 
mind the second fact enunciated above, namely the hatred held 
by the majority of the Irish people towards herself? What 
is the reason of this hatred? It is a natural question and easily 
answered. Irishmen believe that no country has been more 
brutally treated-in the past than Ireland has been treated by 
England. An Irishman never forgets and never forgives, and 
such incidents as occurred in the history of the treatment of 
Ireland by England in the days of Cromwell and in the days of 
"98 are the events in Irish history which Irish children are chiefly 
taught.’ That which is implanted in the infant mind is implanted 
during the most impressionable period of human life, and is never 
eradicated. Lessons taught during this period form the later 
opinions of the adult, and the history lessons alluded to above are 
the cause of the anti-English sentiment in Ireland to-day. Irish 
Unionists have often protested against these history lessons, but 
the lessons have been to the advancement of the aims of the Irish 
anti-Union leaders towards the fulfilment of their objects, so the 
warnings of the Irish Unionists, Irishmen who are loyal to the 
British Empire, have always been ignored. 

In parenthesis, it is remarkable that the opinions of Irishmen 
loyal to England have ever been neglected, and have even been 
received with insult, while those who hate England have during 
the last fifty years consistently received encouragement in their 
views. But it may be argued by those in favour of taking an 
extreme step, that if England could once have the courage to 
give Ireland her freedom, gratitude and a corresponding generosity 
on the part of Ireland would turn her into a warm and devoted 
ally. Let us for a moment form our judgment on the events 
of the past years. 

Germany behaved to Belgium and northern France as most 
Irishmen believe England behaved to Ireland in the past. Had 
the European war ended in a draw, would the Belgians, with 
the memories of Louvain, of murdered civilians, tortured 
children and outraged women, have become warm-hearted and - 
devoted allies of Germany in return for Germany’s abandonment 
of Belgium and financial reparation? Would these hideous 
memories have been effaced as if they had never been? 


1 These incidents were not confined to one side. Vide the ‘ Irish Rebellions ’ 
of Temple and of Maxwell. 
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Ireland has in her history some stories as horrible as’ any 
that belong to Belgium, and they are as fresh in the memories 
of Ireland as if they had occurred to-day. They have been handed 
down from father to son, and narratives equally hideous have 
been repeated from mother to daughter for generations, and are 
repeated again on winter nights at every fireside. And the result 
of this has been in practice the aim of the return of the soil of 
Ireland to the people of Ireland, an aim now almost completely 
attained ; the aim of self-government as a road to the achievement 
of the further aim of complete independence, and when complete 


. independence has been gained, the greatest aim of all—the aim 


of vengeance for the past. 

The vengeance of Ireland on the all-powerful England sounds 
like an idle and a ludicrous dream, the vengeance of four millions 
of people on forty millions, until the map presents its argument. 
Let us consider the geographical position of England and Ireland 
—and what an independent and inimical Ireland would mean 
during the next great war in which England is engaged! Let 
us consider the proximity of Ireland, and its advantages to an 
enemy armed with all the modern weapons of aerial and submarine 
warfare. Also let us consider the possibilities of an Irish army 
enlisted solely for the purposes of a war with England. England 
could not enlist 150,000 men in Ireland to fight the Germans, 
but it is the writer’s earnest opinion that should England be at 
war with a Great Power again, and that Power ask an independent 
Treland for military assistance, she would within a fortnight of 
her asking have the choice of an enlistment composed of the 
majority of all Irishmen fit to bear arms. 

There is another fact which should not be forgotten, and that 
is the hatred of the Nationalist and of the Sinn Feiner for the 
Unionist. One of the reasons, and indeed the chief reason of 
that hatred is because the first two have been taught to regard the 
last as an English ally and an English spy. And one of the 
reasons why every effort is*being made and will continue to be 
made to make life intolerable to the Irish Unionist of every class 
is to denude Ireland of what is known as ‘ the English Garrison.’ 

Let us, again, consider the fact of the intense opposition on 
the part of all shades of Nationalist and Sinn Fein opinion to 
the exclusion of Ulster from government by an Irish Parliament. 
There are other reasons of course, but one of the chief is 
that in the minds of those who are directing the movement for 
independence exists the stubborn fact that Ulster would form a 
base for English military power, where England could land troops 
to reconquer Ireland should it become necessary from a strategic 
point of view. It is not necessary to be a strategist for even the 
most enthusiastic follower of the Blue Water school to see that 
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the effort of so enlarging the British Fleet as to equal the present 
advantage of an Ireland in British military occupation would be 
of necessity so enormous both in cost and personnel that it would, 
even in these days of gigantic expenditure, be in practice 
impossible. God forbid that England should ever be at war with 
her great and gallant ally America, but even stranger things have 
happened, and against that contingency, combined with the power 
of the future American Fleet, England with an independent 
Ireland lying at her heart would always have to be prepared. 

To Irish Unionists who know Ireland it appears to be incompre- 
hensible how the doctrine of Home Rule on a Dominion scale 
can be advocated by Imperialist Englishmen, and they think it can 
only be because Englishmen, having studied the Irish question 
and the Irish people from books, aided by occasional visits to 
Ireland lasting at the outside for a month, believe that they know 
more of Ireland and of the Irish people than those who have made 
those matters a life-long study through personal knowledge and 
experience. 

In England a school of ‘ Unionists’ exists whose first policy 
is apparently to break the Union, and to this class of Unionists, 
who represent some of the capitalist classes in England, the 
freedom of the House of Commons from the Irish members would 
be a matter of immense advantage. The Irish vote has always 
been for sale, and the Liberal and Labour Parties have always 
been the highest bidders. To remove a solid block of eighty 
votes always opposed to the capitalist party in the House of 
Commons would be an advantage so great to English owners of 
various ‘real’ property that it is not surprising that, in the present 
standard of English political life, certain young Unionists con- 
scientiously holding capitalist ideas are prepared to make any 
sacrifice and run any risks. They comfort their consciences with 
the argument of South Africa, forgetting that even if South Africa 
did secede, South Africa is thousands of miles from Europe, and 
does not lie, as Ireland does, at th very heart of the British 
Empire. The advantage politically from the capitalist point of 
view of the removal of the Irish members to a Parliament in 
Dublin is far greater than is generally realised, and it is almost 
surprising that the Unionist Party is not the Home Rule Party, 
and the Liberal Party the supporters of the Union. 

Apart, however, from this point of political advantage, many, 
nay most, English people are heartily sick of the Irish Question, 
and believing that the Irish Convention nearly arrived at an agree- 
ment agreeable to all, wonder why that agreement should have 
been brought to no practical conclusion. People in England 
never realised that the discussions of the Convention were purely 
academic, since Sinn Fein, which includes the great majority 
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of the Irish people, was unrepresented. The Nationalists did 
not represent the Irish people, the Southern Unionists appear to 
have misunderstood the opinions of those who had sent ther. 
The Ulster Delegates did represent the opinions of their 
constituents by confining their labours at all critical moments 
to the reiteration of their determination not to have 
Home Rule. A Richmond Debating Society would have — 
had as much right to decide the policy of the British 
Empire as the- Irish Convention had the right to decide the 
future of Ireland. Had anyone ever believed that the findings of 
the Convention would lead to any practical results, would the 
scheme for a Parliament in which what is practically a majority 
in favour of the monied classes was secured by nomination ever 
have been accepted without more criticism in these democratic 
days? The Convention served its chief object, which was to gain 
time, and another object, which was to entrap part of the Unionist 


. Party in Ireland into an acceptance of the principle of Home 


Rule ; but as regards a settlement it left matters where they were. 
The real result of the deliberations was to show that no voluntary 
agreement would ever be reached between those Irishmen whose 
Opinions, sentiments and aims are at opposite poles. Both sides 
are patriots, both sides are sincere, and both are right, for they 
obey the dictates of their consciences. The Irish Unionists are 
British Imperialists, and believing as they do that Home Rule 
must inevitably lead to Irish independence, and Irish inde- 
pendence to the almost certain downfall of the British Empire 
in the next war, they oppose from motives of the highest patriotism 
any advance along the road of Irish self-government. The best 
of the ‘ Independents ’ are deeply patriotic according to their views 
and believe that only by absolute independence, and by the destruc- 
tion of England as a Great Power, can Ireland ever take her right- 
ful place among the nations. The Irish patriot conscientiously 
believes that England deliberately stands in the way of Ireland’s 
advancement, and that she has always done so, and that Ireland 
can only reach her destiny over England’s body. 

Argument is strong in favour of Irish independence if the 
principle of self-determination is carried to a logical issue. The 
vast majority of the people of Ireland are in favour of it, and they 
demand it as their right, and can Ireland be blamed for so doing? 
Would any Englishman have blamed a patriot of Alsace or 
Lorraine for rebelling against the German yoke?—and we must 
remember that Ireland, however mistakenly, views England as — 
Alsace viewed Germany five years ago. By all the laws of self- 
determination, is not England bound to grant independence to 
the Irish nation? But by all the laws of self-protection, and of 
the protection of the British Empire, since England is the British 
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Empire’s heart and Ireland is strategically England’s most vital 
spot, how can England with safety advance one real step further 
than she has already gone on the path of Irish self-government? 

Is there no solution of the impasse in the Irish situation where 
England finds herself? There must be a solution, but it, with the 
solver, has not yet been found, and until both are discovered it 
would seem that the only course which can be followed is that 
the coming generation should be taught in both countries that 
England in her own interests is not Ireland’s enemy but her best 
friend and neighbour, and that by force of geographical circum- 
stances she is bound to be so. 

There are Irish anti-Unionists who are also devoted British 
Imperialists, and who realise that Ireland and the British Empire 
are each necessary to the existence of the other, but who in the 
present inflamed state of Irish feeling would be without influence 
under an Irish Parliament. 

It is on the increase in numbers and in influence of such men 


that much must depend. 
ARRAN. 





JAPAN, YESTERDAY, TO-DAY—AND 
TO-MORROW? 


On the 1st of July 1859, sixty years ago from the day on which 
this article will appear, Japan was opened to the trade and resi- 
dence of the citizens of five Western Powers, the Governments 
of which had, a little while before, concluded Treaties of Friend- 
ship with the de facto Government of Japan. It is a great anni- 
versary in her history, the Diamond Jubilee of the dawn of a 
new era in her long life, and it is hardly less so in the history 
of the world, as the birthday of a new nation which is now one 
of the Great Military and Commercial Powers and which may 
possibly be the greatest of all ere another sixty years have passed 
away. The event, in fact, stands on the same plane in history 
as does the Declaration of Independence of the United States 
of America, and if the suggestion as to the possibilities of the 
future seems fantastic, those who think it so are asked to read 
and consider what now follows in these pages. 

For 217 years Japan was isolated and secluded from all the 
world. Indignant at the sufferings which had befallen his people 
owing to the necessity of extirpating an ‘ evil sect called Chris- 
tianity,’ and suspicious and fearful of the motives of the Europeans 
—Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch and English—who had made their 
way to the shores of the Land of the Gods, the de facto sovereign 
of the time issued an edict in the year 1637 in which he equally 
forbade foreigners to land in Japan and his own countrymen 
to quit her shores, in both cases under the penalty of death. From 
that day Japan remained haughtily exclusive to all the rest of 
the world, an exception being made only in favour of a little Dutch 
factory, which, under the most humiliating conditions, was per- 
mitted to conduct a very limited but very profitable trade at 
Nagasaki. Japan was happy and contented, ignorant of all that 
was passing outside her own sea-bound coasts, ignorant also of 
the progress that was being made in military and economic science, 
of the new mechanism of civilisation that was elsewhere trans- 
forming all the conditions of human life. Her own civilisation 
satisfied all her ethical and economic requirements. Her art, 
industry, laws, literature, government, her codes of morality and 
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religion, were all those of a highly cultivated and intellectual 
people. She was self-supplying in all the material necessities of 
da@ity life and she enjoyed profound peace, unbroken even by a 
murmur of political discord. 

Her political system during these centuries was based on a 
rigid and picturesque system of feudalism. 1t was more pic- 
turesque than any that was ever known in Europe owing to the 
refined and cultivated lives of its disciples, lives of a tenor of which 
the rude Knights of the Crusades knew nothing. It combined 
both the dauntless and devoted spirit of those Knights and the 
refined and punctilious manners of the courtiers of Louis the 
Fourteenth. It was more complete in the firm grasp in which 
it held the whole of a nation that, both in ancient and modern 
times, has proved itself as brave and high-spirited as the best. 

The Central Government was anomalous and finds no other 
counterpart in history save perhaps the Mayors of the Palace 
in the time of the Merovingians. The Imperial sovereign, the 
heir.of a dynasty which traced its origin to the gods of Heaven 
and on earth had continued without a break for over 2500 years, 
was the legitimate ruler of the nation, the true, lawful and only 
source of all authority. But he was only a theoretical ruler, a rot 
fainéant. For seven hundred years all the administrative power 
was vested in the Shogun, military viceroys who, in the name 
of the Emperor, exercised undisputed, even unquestioned, 
authority in all the details of the national government, who won 
and held their power by the sword. When one family failed it 
was replaced by another, but the system continued without 
change. The last of these families were the Tokugawa, who con- 
tinued in power from 1603 to 1867. ‘Throughout all that time 
they maintained at their capital, Yedo, in a great moat-encircled 
castle, whose massive walls are still the wonder of every tourist, 
a rich and splendid court with all the outward symbols of pomp 
and majesty, guarded by tens of thousands of Hatamoto, knights 
banneret, whose swords would have at any moment been un- 
sheathed at their call and at theirs alone. The Empire was par- 
celled out in fiefs, each of which was a microcosm of the court 
at Yedo, under feudatories who owed allegiance to the Shogun. 
Though federated to the Central Government, each feudatory 
exercised an unfettered authority within his own domains. He 
had his own castle, his own retinue of devoted knights, his own 
revenue. He had also his town mansion in the capital, in which he 
was obliged to spend half of every year, where he was also obliged 
to leave his wife and children, as security for his good behaviour, 
when he returned to his fief. The real sovereign lived in mystic 
isolation in the ancient capital at Kioto, the holy city with the 
traditions of a thousand years of sanctity around it, poor and 
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powerless; a prisoner within his own palace, which, though in- 
significant, shabby and ill-kept, was regarded as a holy tabernacle ; 
dependent for his daily necessaries on the allowance made to him 
by the usurping Shogun, but always enhaloed in a personal 
divinity that was accepted, in the religious belief of all his subjects, 
as the divinity not of the Pope but of Christ is accepted by devout 
Roman Catholics. He was attended by a little court of nobles, 
all as poor as himself, but all tracing their descent back to his . 
own line, none of them soldiers, but courtiers, scholars, poets and 
philosophisers, ignorant of every element of life outside the palace, 
even of the current of affairs in their own country, steeped to the 
lips in conservative prejudices and in all the most arrogant pride 
of an exclusive, blue-blooded and historic caste. 

At the opposite pole in the social system were the mass of 
the people—the farmers, the artisans and the traders. All were 
serfs, bound to the soil and to their masters, whose lot was to 
serve and obey, to furnish the luxuries and necessaries of life 
to the nobles and knights, to have no vested rights in the posses- 
sion of what they might acquire for themselves, no security even 
of life itself. They had no consciousness of political right or 
freedom : no share in either civic or military service : rigid sump- 
tuary laws prescribed their dress ; their speech and attitude in the 
presence of their superiors were those of profound self-abasement : 
their words, uttered with bated breath, expressed the most pro- 
found respect for their hearers, the utmost depreciation of them- 
selves: their attitude was that of bent back, with hands clasped 
as if in prayer and downcast eyes, or even lowly kneeling with 
forehead touching the ground. Among all classes, high and low, 
there was the same complete ignorance of all the material elements 
of modern civilisation. In 1853 Japan possessed the same 
appliances for both peace and war, the same methods of communi- 
cation, both by land and sea, as she had done in 1637. 

Such was the social system of Japan when, in 1853, her isola- 
tion was rudely broken by an American fleet under Commodore 
Perry who came with the demand that the isolation should cease 
and that henceforth Japan should take part in the life of the 
civilised world. In an utter impotency of resistance, the Ministers 
of the Shogun yielded and, on the 31st of March 1854, signed 
an agreement in twelve clauses which stipulated for a moderate 
degree of friendly intercourse on equal terms but contained no 
provisions for trade between the two countries. It was not till 
four years later that new Treaties, really opening the country 
to foreign trade, shipping and residence of Europeans, were con- 
cluded, first by the United States, followed at a very short interval 
by Great Britain, and later by Russia, Holland and France. These 
five nations were subsequently known in Japan as the Five Treaty 
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Powers. The German Empire did not yet exist and it was not 
till some years later that Prussia, which was then an unknown 
quantity in the Far East, also concluded a treaty with Japan. 

It was on the 26th of August 1858 that the British Treaty, 
which was negotiated by Lord Elgin, was signed and it came 
into operation on the 1st of July 1859. Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
Great Britain’s first diplomatic representative to reside in Japan, 


had arrived shortly before and had begun his official intercourse. 


with the native authorities. On the appointed day a small host 
of commercial adventurers, mainly British and American, all eager 
to exploit the land of whose wealth they had heard stories that 
rivalled the most extraordinary fables of the Arabian Nights, 
landed at Yokohama, the place appointed for their residence by 
the Japanese authorities, then a collection of huts that it was 
difficult to dignify with the name of a fishing village. And then 
began a decade of martyrdom for the proud and ancient Empire 
of the Eastern Seas. 

The Japanese were as ignorant of all the elements of European 
thought and life as they were of its material civilisation. They 
had signed treaties containing provisions whose effect they failed 
to appreciate at the time they did so. The Europeans who 
thronged to their shores were equally ignorant of Japan and 
everything that concerned it. They included among them repre- 
sentatives of long-established firms in China, whose honour and 
conduct were above reproach, but the majority were far from 
being of a class of whom either Great Britain or the United States 
can now be proud—greedy, unscrupulous, aggressive, filled with 
the overweening contempt for all Asiatics that has always 
been a characteristic of the vulgar and ignorant among the citizens 
of Great Britain, quite incapable of estimating, still less of appre- 
ciating the qualities of the people among whom they had come, 
with one thought and one only in their heads, money, to be 
acquired by fair trade if it may be, but in any case money. And 
as to the Treaty Powers, it was in the days of Asiatic grab, and 
at least one among them thought Japan afforded a new chance 
of adding to her Far Eastern acquisitions. 

If the European traders who now settled themselves at Yoko- 
hama were not all that could be desired, the Japanese traders 
with whom they were brought in contact soon proved to be almost 
everything that should not be desired. Although trade had been 
long under a stigma as a degraded and sordid occupation, and 
traders were in the social scale the lowest of the four classes of 
society, there were, even in those days, great historic commercial 
families whose integrity was unimpeachable but whose pride for- 
bade them to associate with the hated and despised European, 
and timidity equally forbade them to risk in new enterprises capital 
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that was securely and profitably placed in conservative invest- 
ments. They, therefore, held entirely aloof from the foreign 
market which was just opened, and in their absence it was left 
to be exploited by the most degraded members of a degraded class, 
whose methods quickly brought upon all Japanese traders an un- 
savoury reputation from which they have not as yet, not even 
at this day, entirely recovered. Sir Rutherford Alcock in The 
Capital of the Tycoon, the herald of all the immense library of 
books that have since been issued on Japan, and still one of the 
most interesting of all, says : 

The Japanese traders rank among the most dishonest and tricky of 
Easterns . . incessant examples of the most ingenious and deliberate fraud 
leave no doubt on the subject. Bales of silk are continually sold with out- 
ward hanks of one quality and the inner ones of coarser material most 
craftily interwoven. Jars of camphor with the top only of the genuine 
article and the rest powdered rice. Tubs of oil, the lower half water. Money 
taken for contracts and immediately appropriated and unblushingly con- 
fiscated. .. . The Japanese far surpass us in ingenuity and universatility of 
cheating. 


These are the comments on the commercial morality of Japan 
in the early days of her foreign intercourse by a Minister of excep- 
tional ability, of keen powers of observation and of long experience 
in the East, and many of our Eastern merchants will say that the 
same comments could have been made till recent years, even 
if they are not occasionally applicable to-day. Two national 
vices are described by the same authority : 


In the vice of intemperance the Japanese have nothing to learn from 
foreigners. They are as much given to drunkenness as any of the Northern 
races of Europe, as quarrelsome as the worst and far more.dangerous in 
their cups. There is as total a disregard of truth among all classes as can 
well be conceived. . . . It is no disgrace to Japanese to be detected and con- 
victed of the most flagrant lie: there is not even n the Spartan feeling of 
shame at being found out. 


These vices were alleged to be common to the whole nation, 
both to the lowly plebeian and to the aristocratic Samurai, not- 
withstanding the ethical theory that the Samurai has ‘no two 
words ’—he cannot lie. Drunkenness was a worse evil among 
the Samurai than among the commoners owing to the dangers 
and results that it often brought with it. All the Samurai were 
not the models of all that is noble and brave in knighthood, heroic 
and conscientious disciples of Bushido, which now, when their 
privileges and glory have gone, it is the fashion to depict them. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock saw among them types not of the knights 
of our own feudal era but 
Of that extinct species in Europe, still remembered as ‘ swashbucklers ’— 


swaggering, blustering bullies: many cowardly enough to strike an enemy 
E2 
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in the back or cut down an unarmed and inoffensive man, but also supply- 
ing numbers ever ready to fling their own lives away in accomplishing a 
revenge or in carrying out the behests of their chief... . No mean adepts 
in the use of their swords, from which they were never parted: one a 
heavy two-handed weapon, pointed and sharp as a razor; the other short, 
like a Roman sword, and religiously kept in the same serviceable state— 
both about as dangerous and deadly weapons as man can well possess. 
Often drunk and always insolent, he is the terror of all the unarmed popu- 
lation and street dogs, and as a general rule offensive in gesture and speech 
to foreigners. 


With all these lurid descriptions, Sir Rutherford Alcock admits 
that Japanese morality, either commercial or general, was in 
the aggregate not very inferior to our own. In truth the Euro 
pean pioneers of trade have left no very savoury reputation behind 
them, and nothing that we can say of the early Japanese traders 
can surpass that which the Japanese both say and think of ours. 
And they have much fair ground for doing so. ‘Two forms of 
fraud were facilitated by two extraordinarily short-sighted clauses 
in the Treaty : 

(1) The Japanese Government will, for the period of one year, furnish 
British subjects with Japanese coin in exchange for theirs, equal weight 
being given and no discount for exchange. 

(2) The Customs may, if dissatisfied with the value placed on imports 
by the importer, fix their own value, but should the importer refuse to 
accept this, then the Customs must take over the goods at the value fixed 
by them. 


A very few days’ experience was required to find that the rela- 
tive values of gold and silver in Japan were wholly fictitious. In 
all the rest of the world, even in China, only forty-eight hours’ 
steaming distance from the nearest shores of Japan, the propor- 
tion was roughly as one to fifteen. In Japan it was one to five 
and silver was over-valued, therefore, to the extent of two-thirds 
above the average proportion which silver bullion bears to gold 
in the general markets of the world. The effect of the Treaty 
upon such a currency became apparent at once and foreign mer- 
chants greedily seized the opportunity that was given to them. 
It was only in human nature that they should do so. They 
imported Mexican dollars from Shanghai: changed them weight 
for weight into Japanese silver currency and, with the silver thus 
obtained, bought one-third of its weight in gold. In other words, 
with silver that cost less than six shillings in Shanghai, they 
bought gold in Japan that was subsequently sold in Shanghai for 
eighteen shillings, the whole transaction not necessarily occupy- 
ing more than six weeks, hardly even that. A perfect orgy of 
exchange transactions took place among the foreigners; even 
Naval officers hurriedly resigned their commissions and started 
as brokers on shore in order to share in it, and the country was 
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threatened with denudation of its entire supply of gold. The 
Government vainly tried various remedies. They would only 
change so much for each individual applicant. Applications with 
fictitious names poured upon them. Then only a percentage of 
the amount in each application could be given. Immediately 
applications were made for millions or billions. Finally, in 
desperation, they were driven to the readjustment of the relative 
values of their own currency and to bring them on a par with 
those in the rest of the world. This stopped the export of gold 
and, so far, was a benefit to the nation, but it inflicted great loss 
and suffering on the people who suddenly found the silver in their 
possession reduced to one-third of its former value while, at the 
same time, there was a general rise in the prices of all the neces- 
saries of life in consequence of the demand that had arisen for 
their export while there was, as yet, no increase in their normal 
production. 

The exploitation of the currency clause in the Treaty by Euro- 
pean traders amounted to nothing more than sharp practice, 
which, costly though it was to the Japanese nation while it lasted, 
soon came to an end. But the second clause which we have sum- 
marised afforded opportunity, which was often taken, for de- 
liberate fraud, and its ill effects were of longer duration. Officials 
were ignorant of the real values of European goods and the ad 
valorem duties provided in the tariff had to be levied on those 
presented by the importer. These never erred on the side of 
excess and not infrequently were fraudulently deceptive. . A small 
part of a cargo of valuable mining machinery, for example, direct 
from England, was slightly rusted by sea water that had leaked 
through from the deck, and the whole was passed through the 
Customs as old metal, less than half of one per cent. of the proper 
duty being paid on it. The officials had their remedy, generously 
provided by the Treaty, and by its occasional exercise, they became 
holders of a large quantity of miscellaneous merchandise of every 
possible category which used to be disposed of at public half-yearly 
auctions. The way was open to ingenious frauds : 


A sparkling beer brewed, to the best of the writer’s recollection, in 
Edinburgh, was imported in Champagne bottles and taken over at the 
ordinary price of Champagne by the Customs, the duty on beer having been 
profiered and refused. A large consignment of boots, on which a low valua- 
tion was placed, was also taken over, and when some months afterwards 
the auction was held, word was passed round that all the boots were for 
the right feet only. This was found to be the case, so the whole was sold 
for the merest trifle to the original importer who had, in the interval, 
imported and paid duty on the boots for the left feet. This deliberate 
fraud returned a profit of over one hundred per cent. on the whole trans- 
action. A Prussian bought by tender a great number of Austrian rifles 
gathered on the battlefield of Sadowa. He had them well packed, the 
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first layer in each case being rifles of the best and newest type and a few 
cases in the whole consignment consisting entirely of rifles of the latter 
class. He then brought the whole to Japan, where there was a great demand 
for arms of all kinds as the civil war was still raging and the Japanese 
had not learned to make rifles themselves, though they were already com- 
petent judges of the merits of a good one. The Customs contemptuously 
rejected the valuation of the importer and took over the whole consignment 
at their own, which was based on the standard of the best. No doubt in 
this, as in many other instances, some bribery was used to secure that only 
the good cases should be thoroughly examined by the Customs valuers, 
but the result was that the Japanese Government paid a very high price 
for a very large consignment of perfectly worthless rifles. 


These incidents now told from memory might. be multiplied a 
hundredfold. They were of frequent occurrence during the first 
ten years of our commercial intercourse. The Japanese must 
share largely in the blame for them, for corruption was very 
prevalent, not only among the Customs but among all officials, but 
that fact does not remove the odium that must rest on our own 
and other Western traders of the time. The export of gold left 
the Japanese with the conviction that they had been despoiled. It 
intensified the national hatred and contempt for foreigners and 
commercial intercourse, and both were still further intensified by 
the notorious frequency of frauds such as have just been described, 
while the reputable classes of native traders were confirmed in 
their original conviction that any relations with the European 
spoilers and cheats could only mean loss and degradation to them- 
selves. Many years had to elapse before the memories of those 
days and of the ills which they brought with them ceased to exist 
or to exercise an evil influence on all commercial transactions, and 
even yet they can hardly be said to be wholly gone. 

Thus far only the commercial difficulties which hampered 
Japan’s first essays in international intercourse have been 
described. The political difficulties were even worse in the 
meshes in which they involved the unhappy Government, dis- 
tractedly endeavouring to find their way along paths that were 
entirely unknown. The European diplomatists with whom they 
had to deal, who were generally well meaning to Japan as well as 
to their own countrymen, were almost wholly ignorant of the 
Japanese constitution, history, politics, economics, and law, as 
well as of thought and life. It was not till after two years that 
Sir Rutherford Alcock began to think that ‘the Mikado is not 
altogether a myth.’ They were, therefore, incapable of appre- 
ciating the situation, and although Ministers of the Shogun 
honestly and truthfully tried to make it clear, they were con- 
sidered to be merely indulging in the trickery and falsehood that 
were assumed to be inherent in all Orientals. The revolution 
which, nine years later, was to culminate in the complete and 
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final overthrow of the Shogun’s Government and restore the 
de facto authority to the Emperor had already begun to show 
signs of its coming. Civil war was threatening and ere very long 
became a reality, the war cry of the revolutionaries being ‘ Honour 
the Emperor and expel the Barbarians,’ the latter being the term 
universally used to distinguish Europeans from the inhabitants of 
the true Land of the Gods. Between foreigners, on the one side, " 
demanding, at the cannon’s mouth, fulfilment of the Treaties to 
the very last clause, and on the other nearly the whole nation, 
with the Emperor at the head, demanding the total abrogation 
of these Treaties and the expulsion by force, if no other way could 
be found, of the hated foreigner from the divine land whose soil 
he was contaminating, the plight of the Government was an 
unhappy one, a melancholy change from the peace and tran- 
-quillity of the days of isolation. They had the alternative of, on 
the one side, disobeying the legitimate sovereign, or, on the other, 
of bringing on the country all the calamities of a war for which 
they were entirely unprepared. The whole administrative system 
was shaken to its basis. It was indeed a broken, impotent, help- 
less Japan, raging in its heart at the overthrow of all its time- 
honoured traditions and at the material suffering that had come 
upon it. 

The supreme authority, in whom alone was vested the legal 
capacity to sanction so drastic a political transformation as had 
been made by the Treaties, was the Emperor ; but they were not 
only made by the Shogun’s Government without his sanction, but 
in direct contravention both of his wishes and of his explicit orders. 
Neither he nor his court had any capacity for appreciating the 
force majeure to which the Shogun had to yield nor the danger 
which threatened the country had he not done so. The disregard 
of the Emperor and the violation of the fundamental laws of the 
Empire roused the bitter resentment of the conservative classes, 
and furnished a pretext to the feudal chiefs to combine for the 
overthrow of the Shogun, whom they had long hated as a usurper 
and a tyrant. And so civil war at last broke out. There were 
bigoted fanatics everywhere, always armed with the deadly sword, 
and when Europeans began to reside in the capital and in 
Yokohama, many, very many, of them were ruthlessly murdered 
by men some of whom honestly thought that in cutting down one 
of the hated strangers he was performing the highest service he 
could to his gods, his sovereign and his country, while the object 
of others was merely to add to the embarrassments of the Govern- 
ment by further embroiling them with European Powers. Twice 
the British Legation in the capital was attacked in the dead of 
night by armed bands with the avowed intention of slaughtering 
all the inmates. Once it was burnt to the ground by political 
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incendiaries, furious at the desecration of an historic quarter of 
the capital by its presence. Curious to tell, a leader among these 
incendiaries was a youth who, in later years, under a new régime, 
became the principal agent in developing Japan into a great 
modern Power, and was known to all the world as one of the 
greatest of statesmen, the late Prince Ito. Twice the feudal 
strongholds of great fiefs had to be bombarded from the sea, once 
by an allied and once by the British fleet acting alone, and in 
both cases much destruction was caused in the fiefs, and heavy 
indemnities were extorted from the Government, who were 
entirely innocent of offence. A general attack was threatened on 
the European settlement at Yokohama, and so powerless were the 
Government, distracted by all their own internal difficulties, that 
the protection of the settlement had to be committed to strong 
British and French garrisons of regular troops. Many Japanese 
statesmen, a great premier among them, were ruthlessly assas- 
sinated. Armed guards were posted night and day at the gates 
of the Foreign Legations in the capital, and neither minister nor 
staff ever went abroad, on foot or on horseback, unaccompanied 
by an armed escort. Such was Japan throughout the first decade 
of our intercourse with her. 

It was shortly before the expiration of this decade—just over 
fifty years ago—that the present writer first arrived in Japan. 
Great changes had taken place. The old Emperor, saturated to 
the last with conservative prejudice, had died, and had been suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his only son, a boy in his fifteenth year. 
Before his death he and his equally bigoted court had reluctantly 
recognised that a new era had dawned, and that national isolation 
was no longer possible in the changed conditions of the world, and 
he had ratified the treaties and given to them the legal validity 
in which they were lacking till he did so. The civil war was not 
yet over, but it was in its last stages. Everywhere the adherents 
of the Shogun had been defeated. His military power was 
broken, and he had resigned the great office which his family had 
held in regal splendour and despotic power for 265 years. The 
dormant authority of the throne had been revived : the Emperor 
was now the one supreme ruler and no longer immured in Kioto, 
no longer veiled by a screen as a being too sacred for human eyes 
to light on, no longer the ‘do-naught roi fainéant’ that his pre- 
decessors had been for seven centuries; he had taken up his 
residence in the Shogun’s capital—now no longer Yedo but Tokio, 
‘the Eastern capital ’—from which his ministry were directing 
the affairs of the Empire, and where he himself began to take an 
active share in the life of his people. 

Outwardly there was little change in the conditions of daily 
life. Feudalism still existed though it was tottering to its fall. 
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The nobles of the land still made their stately progresses, escorted 
by their armed retainers, and the mass of the people still bowed 
lowly and reverently to the ground as they passed. They still 
exercised the higher justice and maintained their castles and their 
authority within their own domains and their palaces in the 
capital. Courtiers and nobles, attended by retinues, all in widely 
flowing garments of silk or brocade, of bright and varied colours, 
were still picturesque figures in the streets. At night the old 
watchmen stil] passed on their rounds, breaking the stillness with 
poles clanging with iron rings and with their warning cry ‘ Beware 
of fire,’ for fire was an ever-threatening danger in streets where 
every house was of wood. Outward appearance and inner spirit 
were still those of the Middle Ages. There were still fanatics 
eager to test their swords on the European, who was perhaps now 
even more bitterly hated than at first, and murders were still rife. 
Armed guards were still posted at Legation gates and still 
escorted Europeans in the streets or suburbs of the capital. The 
foreign garrisons were still in Yokohama. The future was far 
from certain, and no confident assurance could be felt that either 
the stability of the new Government or the domestic peace of 
the Empire had as yet been established on firm and permanent 
foundations. 

Nothing, however, no political uncertainties, no present 
danger, rendered Japan, as it then was, other than a land in which 
it was a joy tolive. The natural beauties of its lovely islands, its 
picturesque civilisation, whose death knell was already being 
sounded, and its people, gentle, courteous, eager to read the new 
book of life that was already open to them, combined to render 
it a fairy land of romance and poetry in which the sordid cares of 
life could be forgotten or disregarded. All the people were not 
murderers or fanatics or cheating tradesmen or drunkards or liars. 
Far from it. Kaempfer—the German savant who described them 
in the seventeenth century—wrote : 


The whole Empire might be called a school of civility and good manners, 


and as it was in the seventeenth, so was it still in the middle of 


the nineteenth century. 
Lord Elgin more than confirms Kaempfer : 


Everywhere we met with such charming good nature and courtesy that 
we were delighted with our reception. We had expected to find barbarism. 
There was in fact a highly developed civilisation—the Japanese are the 
nicest people possible. The social and moral condition astounded me quite 
as much as the material beauty of their country. 


The position of women in the time of the Tokugawa was 


regulated by the most rigid principles of the ethical system of 
Confucius. Maidens were kept in the strictest seclusion, only 
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those of the labouring classes ever being seen abroad, and woman’s 
life was that of uncomplaining servitude and unquestioning 
obedience to the male head of the family, husband or father, or 
even eldest son as the case might be. A very strict degree of 
sexual morality was exacted on the part of the women, and 
practice in this case was entirely in accord with theory. But there 
were curious anomalies. Exposure of the nude figures, both of 
men and women, even in the streets, excited neither remark nor 
curiosity, and at best the dress in summer time was decidedly 
scanty, sufficiently so to justify the description of Japan as ‘a 
country where women dressed from the waist downwards and men 
from the waist upwards.’ Female children openly played with 
toys or bought sweetmeats fashioned in the shape of Priapean 
symbols, and literature and art were both often degraded by their 
greatest professors to the lowest and basest level of pornographic 
vileness. 

Mr. Harris, Lord Elgin’s United States colleague, whose 
residence in Japan was numbered by years and not like Lord 
Elgin’s by weeks, 














saw lascivious pictures in their temples; shameless figures and models 
exposed to public view in the streets and popular literature full of obscene 
illustrations. 






Japan had, ten years later, not changed in any of these 
respects, and yet. immorality and pruriency were among the quali- 
ties of the English people which most struck early Japanese 
visitors to England, who must have seen and remembered all this 
in their own country. Their judgment was as well founded as 
that of our own fellow-countrymen who were early residents in 
Japan and who were almost unanimous in their denunciations of 
female unchastity. They based their opinion on the national 
system of prostitution and on the mixed bathing that was seen 
everywhere. Of the true female life of Japan they knew nothing 
and could have known nothing. In the present writer’s belief it 
was, allowing for different conceptions of propriety, as pure and 
good as that of the most Christian women in the most Christian 
country of the world. Neither in Lord Elgin’s time, nor ten 
years later, nor to-day is sexual morality held to be an obligation 
of the male or even a quality to be admired. But is it much 
otherwise in Europe? 

In the year 1871 another great change was accomplished. The 
civil war was over; peace was restored and feudalism was dead. 
The great barons surrendered their domains and castles to the 
Emperor, disbanded their knightly retainers and became private 
citizens, without title or rank or outward symbols of dress or arms 
to distinguish them from the common herd. All classes became 
equal in the eye of the law; all servile obeisances and sumptuary 
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laws were abolished ; all offices in the Government were thrown 
open to all classes, and the nation, no longer divided into hundreds 
of petty principalities, each with its own separate interests, recog- 
nised and obeyed the Central Government of their lawful Emperor, 
now at last firmly established. The Emperor received all the 
honour that was his due, but the cry of ‘Expel the Barbarian,’ 
which had signally helped to restore him to his throne, was no 


more heard. Instead, both Government and people were alike 


eager to learn all that the once hated and despised Barbarian had 
to teach, so that, in time, Japan could be ‘raised to the material 
level of the greatest of Western countries and the foundation of 
the Empire firmly established.’ To attain that end the Govern- 
ment had a task before it that might well have daunted the boldest 
and ablest statesmen and soldiers. They had neither a national 
army nor a navy nor a police force. They had no national 
revenue. The currency was mainly paper and was in utter con- 
fusion. There was no national system of education. There were 
neither railways, post nor telegraphs. The industrial capacity 
of the people was on a low level, and gave little promise of develop- 
ment that would be sufficient to do more than provide their own 
necessities. Foreign relations bristled with difficulty and even 
danger, and there were still many discontented spirits in the 
Empire, bigoted adherents to its long-venerated traditions, who 
did not always confine themselves to sulking in angry impotence, 
but on many occasions vindicated their principles by the assassina- 
tion of prominent leaders of the new movement. In this way 
the new Japan lost several of her most capable sons. 

Japan is now a Great Power, and her greatness may be 
measured not only by her present position among the nations of 
the earth but by the means and speed with which she has attained 
that end. It is still less than fifty years since she discarded ‘ the 
vicious and uncivilised customs of antiquity,’ and adopting 
Western civilisation started on her new career to raise herself 
from obscurity, indigence and impotence to fame, wealth and 
power. She has in that fifty years fought two great foreign wars 
and humbled two great Empires. She has annexed two colonies, 
one of them a populous and historic nation. She has overcome 
domestic discord which more than once vented itself in rebellion 
that was only crushed at great cost of life and treasure. She has 
converted a nation of serfs into one that is constitutionally 
governed, with a people that are yearly growing more conscious of 
their political rights and privileges. She has shaken off the 
administrative and legislative fetters of the exterritoriality 
imposed on her by Lord Elgin, and now exercises without check 
or hindrance her full national autonomy, the first Oriental Power 
ever permitted fo do so. On her first essay on the money markets 
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of Europe in the year 1870, she was permitted, after much 
hesitation and with much doubt as to the result, to borrow one 
million sterling. For this insignificant loan she had to pay 
interest at the rate of 12 per cent., to earmark its proceeds for 
railway construction, and to mortgage her customs as security 
for its amortisation. She has now attained a financial status 
which enables her to lend money to Great Britain. Her national 
revenue is 74 millions sterling, and it entirely covers her expendi-. 
ture. Her national debt is 250 millions, about 65s. per head of 
the population. She conducts a foreign trade, the value of which, 
in the first eight months of 1918, exceeded 229 millions sterling. 
In 1871 its value per head of the population was yen 1.20. In 
1917 it was yen 46.67. In 1871 there were 18 miles of railway 
in operation. In 1917 there were 7690 miles. In 1871 her total 
steamship tonnage was 20,934 tons. In 1917 it was, reckoning 
only steamers of over 1000 tons, 1,716,104 tons. In 1900 her 
production of coal was 74 million tons. In 1917 it was 17} million 
tons. Her manufactures have a large sale, not only in the Far 
and Mid East, but in Europe, Africa and Australia. Her people 
and officials, who were easily cheated by the frauds of 1859-1869, 
are now the most exigeant of buyers and appraisers. Her own 
native-born population was, in 1871, 33 millions. In 1917. it was 
over 564 millions, and it is steadily increasing at the rate of 
800,000 each year. The acquisition of Korea has given her, 
according to her own returns, another 17 million subjects, and 
that of Formosa 3} millions more, so that the total population of 
the Empire now exceeds 77 millions. Her Navy, whether 
estimated by the strength of her ships or the efficiency of the 
personnel, is the third in the world. Her Army ranks as an 
equal with those of the greatest military Powers. She, who in 
the infancy of her intercourse with foreigners, had to seek the 
protection of the British Navy against Russian aggression, now 
holds in her own hands the hegemony of the Western Pacific. No 
Power on earth, scarcely any combination of Powers, could touch 
her in her own islands, within whose shores she can be as self- 
contained and as self-supporting as she was in the days of her 
seclusion. 

Such is Japan sixty years from the day on which, a trembling, 
ignorant, innocent child, she entered on her first modern inter- 
course with Europeans, and less than fifty years from the day on 
which she achieved her own political unity. When, in all political 
or economic history, has so marvellous a transformation been 
achieved in so short a period? 

The Great War has given her opportunities for extending her 
commercial interests on which she has acted with all her usual 
promptitude and thoroughness. With the seas closed to Germany 
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and Great Britain’s attention necessarily devoted exclusively to 
munitions, the markets of the world became open to her, free 
from competition, and she has supplied them with the goods of 
which Great Britain and Germany formerly held the monopoly. 
She has incurred little expenditure, either of life or money, in 
performing very efficiently her share in the military operations 
of the War, while money in millions has been poured into her 
coffers from the profits of her trade and shipping, both of which 
have developed by leaps and bounds. She now controls the 
carrying trade to the Far East and has a sure footing in many of 
its markets. What she has acquired she means to keep and 
extend, and every possible means will be used that can help in 
attaining that end. Can Great Britain, staggering under colossal 
debts, with- workmen who threaten to demand a system of six 
hours a day, five days a week, wages of 11. a day, and a pension of 
two-thirds at fifty, compete with a country that is not only solvent 
but rich, where workmen, as capable as British in most respects 
and superior in some, in deftness, quickness of perception, pre- 
cision, discipline, cleanliness and sobriety, are content to work 
twelve hours a day, seven days a week, for weekly wages of less 
amount than the daily wages that are to be demanded in England? 
The figures we have given show what Japan has achieved already 
while she has been only emerging from a state of industrial and 
commercial pupilage. Great as has been her progress, what can 
she not achieve under the new conditions that European chaos 
has opened to her, now that she has attained to full manhood ? 

Her political maturity has been ‘no less confirmed by the 
Great War than her commercial, and she now stands in the Far 
East as great a political power as England has ever stood in the 
West in the proudest days of her international influence. She 
has strengthened her influence in Siberia and all over Northern 
China. She has closed her grasp firmly on the rich Chinese 
province of South Manchuria, with 10} million people, and is 
about to do so on Shantung, the most populous province in 
China, with 374 millions, and she does not hesitate to talk of the 
day when the great Empire of China, even if it is not nominally 
hers, may be so completely under her moral and material influence 
that it will be so in reality. 

This is no vain dream on the part of brooding visionaries. 
It is an ambition seriously cherished by responsible publicists, 
a national heritage transmitted from Hideyoshi, the greatest 
Japanese General and statesman who has ever lived, and it is 
already three hundred years old. It was the example of the 
political and commercial strength and wealth of Great Britain, 
a small island in the Western sea, that first stimulated Japan to 
enter on her own career as a military and commercial Power. 
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Great Britain gives her another example in the conquest and 
annexation of the Empire of India, far away in the East, with a 
population of hundreds of millions alien to their conquerors in 
race, religion and thought, in every detail which goes to make 
the sum of human life. Japan has, of her own race, more than 


twofold the population that Great Britain had when India was. 


conquered. China lies at her doors. Its people are as akin to her 
in race as the British were the reverse to the Indians. The people 
of China are crying out nearly as loudly as did the people of Korea 
nine years ago, before her annexation, for the peace and security 
of life and property which their own Government seem unable 
to secure them. Cannot Japan provide these and in doing so 
confer a benefit on the world by organising and teaching, as she 
has done her own people, a kindred people capable of so much 
as are the Chinese? Whois to say ‘No’ toher? Both in Korea 
and in Formosa she has shown herself a capable colonising Power. 
Her methods are not gentle. Her subordinate civil officials have 
much of the disposition and spirit of the Prussian in the exercise 
of local authority; they do not succeed in winning the good- 
will or loyalty or even the content of the subordinate people, and 
her soldiers, when their services are called upon, do not show 
much compunction in the use of shot and steel on unarmed 

rabbles. But in both colonies she has succeeded in introducing 

a degree of material prosperity that was unknown before, which 

has made both self-supporting and will, in time, most certainly 
render them valuable units of the Empire. 

Japan has taken part iff the Paris Conference as one of the 
five Great Powers who were instrumental in bringing the War 
to a successful conclusion. She entered the war without delay 
or hesitation, without sordid haggling of any kind, in honourable 
compliance with her terms of alliance with Great Britain. She 
has done all that was expected of her in the War, thoroughly and 
efficiently, and she has sent to the Conference as her chief repre- 
sentative one of her greatest statesmen, an ex-Premier, a noble 
of high degree and ancient lineage, one of the nobles of the old 
Imperial Court at Kioto. It would be grotesque to compare Italy 
as a Great Power with Japan, either military or commercial, and 
yet the Italian representative seems, throughout the Conference, 
to have been admitted into an inner circle of four from which the 
Japanese has been excluded. How far he was able, when thus 
left out in the cold, to influence the decisions of the conference we 
shall not know till, years hence, its full history is written, but 
those decisions, where they directly affect the interests of Japan, 
are far from satisfactory to her. They have given her the virtual 
control of the great province of Shantung, with all its present 
and potential sources of wealth and its infinite value, as an adjunct 
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to Port Arthur, .as a military and naval base, but in doing so they 
have pleased neither Japan nor China. Japan is irritated at not 
obtaining the nominal as well as the de facto ownership of the 
province ; China is still more so at not having it restored to her, 
without limitations of any kind on her rightful sovereignty, as 
she had a right to expect if any reality at all is to be given to the 
principles of the League of Nations. Japan is further irritated 
by the failure to confer on her the absolute possession of the North 
Pacific Islands which she took from Germany, and most of all 
she is irritated by the denial to her of the racial equality, with all 
its material and moral consequences, which she very properly 
claims as her undoubted due ; due not only to the services she has 
rendered in the War but to her incontrovertible status as a civilised 
nation, on a far higher plane than are many of the nations of 
South-East Europe. 

The four great men of the congress have blundered badly, 
most of all our own representative. He knew not what he did. 
He is as ignorant of the countries and all the conditions of the 
Far East as he was of Teschen, and in his ignorance he should 
have taken care to provide himself with the most highly qualified 
experts, of whom there are several now in England. He entirely 
neglected to do so, except in one instance, in which the name of a 
distinguished journalist appears in a subordinate capacity. The 
latest edition of the Foreign Office List contains a full list, cover- 
ing four pages and containing 183 names, of the British Staff at 
the Conference, or at least that portion of it which represents the 
upper divisions of officialdom. They were apparently selected 
by Lord Hardinge, whose name stands at the head of the list as the 
‘Superintending Ambassador in charge of theadministrative 
organisation of the whole of the Departmental Missions’ ; but 
throughout the whole of it we fail to recognise, with the modified 
exception just mentioned, the name of one single expert authority 
on the Far East—we are not at present concerned with the Near 
East or we might make the same remark of it—though it might 
have been manifest to His Majesty’s Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, if it was not so to the Premier, that Japan and 
China and possibly Korea are very important factors, meriting the 
most serious consideration in the interests of the future peace of 
the nations, not only of the East but of the world, in none more 
than in those of the British Empire, both the Mother Country 
and its Dominions. 

The results have been deplorable, and may possibly be fraught 
at no distant future with consequences so grave that one shrinks 
from contemplating them now. And they might have been avoided 
by expert knowledge, by tact and by the recognition of actual fact. 
The territorial complications might have been adjusted with full 
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consideration to the dignity of China and the deserts of Japan. © 

The refusal of the so-called racial equality could have been shown 

to have been based not on racial but on economic grounds and — 

converted into the compliment that the Western workman cannot | 

compete on equal terms with the Oriental. Neither the Western — 
States of America nor our own Dominions refuse more to Japanese 

than do the Japanese themselves to Chinese, to whom they cannot 

be said to bear any degree of racial antagonism. But Chinese 
workmen and labourers would undersell Japanese in their own 
country, precisely as Japanese do Americans and Canadians in 
theirs, and some limitation on their ingress, therefore, becomes 
necessary in both cases. As it is, the Japanese delegates will 
return home vexed and disappointed, to give an account of their 
mission to a high-spirited nation that feels itself both wronged and 
insulted. What will be their reception? It is best not to think 

of its possibilities. 

Our Treaty of Alliance with Japan expires on the 13th of July 
1921, only two years hence. While it lasts Japan may be relied 
upon to observe faithfully all its terms to the last clause of its 
contents and the last hour of its existence. To her no solemn 
Treaty can ever become a scrap of paper. But when it expires by 
efflux of time, she will recognise no obligation, other than her own 
material interests, to renew it. No sentiment binds her to Great 
Britain more than to any other European Power. She may have 
cause for gratitude to Great Britain for substantial favours in 
the past, but what has been told in this article will show that she 
has equal cause for memories that are the reverse of pleasant. 
Where will her material interests lead her? Ante-bellum Germany 
was always an object of admiration to her, and it was on Germany 
that she modelled her own military system, which she has carried 
to such perfection that the pupil has surpassed the teacher. 
During the War, when it had only run its mid-course, there was 
a violent outburst of pro-German sympathy in the whole Japanese 
Press, almost without exception ; it was claimed that Japanese 
spirit had far more in common with that of Germany than with 
that of the Allies, and that the material interests of Japan and 
Germany might harmoniously march together, Germany in her 
European sphere and Japan in her Asiatic, in a way in which it 
could not be hoped those of Japan and the Allies would ever do. 
Professors, pressmen and politicians all joined in the outburst, and 
Cabinet Ministers and military men sympathised. It is silent 
now, but has its spirit ceased to exist? German leaders already 
openly assert that twenty-five years hence, a mentally, morally, 
economically, and militantly regenerated Germany will arise from 
her present debasement to enter on a war of revenge with economic 
and military strength far beyond that with which she entered the 
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war which is now over. On which side will Japan then be 
found ? 

Lord Elgin, when leaving her shores after the conclusion of 

his Treaty and one year prior to her opening to the world in 

1859, described Japan as 


A land with a perfectly paternal Government, a perfectly filial people ; 
- w community entirely self-supporting: peace within and without; no want; 
no ill-will between classes. This is what I find in Japan in the year 1858 
after two hundred years’ exclusion of foreign trade and foreigners. Twenty 
years hence what will be the contrast ? 


Let us attempt to answer his question now, in the present 
year, 1919: 

A land with a Constitutional Government firmly established 
and ruling, with equal authority and efficiency, a united and 
patriotic people, all actuated by one controlling motive, the 
interests of their sovereign and country : a community with large 
material requirements and able to pay for them with the products 
of its own industry : ambitious, proud and fearless : aggressive 
but prudent : sensible of the blessings of peace, but always ready 
for war : where want is unknown.: where there are no legal class 
distinctions, and social distinctions involve neither offensiveness 
nor ill-will : where the tragedies of life are always submerged in 
its joys; which is known and respected through all the world as 
a great military and commercial Power—such is Japan in this 
year of Grace 1919, after sixty years’ experience of foreign trade 
and foreigners. ‘Twenty-five years hence what will she be? 


JosErH H. Lonerorp. 
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THE POOLING OF PROFITS 


Out of the streams of thought which have passed through the 
present industrial unrest there emerges the consensus of opinion 
that the relations between Capital and Labour which existed 
before the War cannot be maintained and must be altered. 
There is a general desire to evolve a scheme which may provide 
a substitute for the present wage system, and abolish conditions 
of life which engender the belief that Capital and Labour are two 
distinct elements in society with no community of interest. 

This aspect of the situation is well stated in two articles which 
have appeared in the April and May issues of this Review. In 
the article on ‘The Decay of the Wage System’ Mr. Dewar 


refers ‘to the system as ‘decadent and out of keeping wholly 
with the ideals and policy which have inspired the Entente 
throughout the War.’ Mr. Gribble, in the other article, ‘Is 
Civilisation committing Suicide?’ deals with the international 
scramble for the elementary means of subsistence. 


Bolshevist excesses [he says] are, indeed, repudiated everywhere, but at 
the same time the drift towards the economic conditions is everywhere per- 
ceptible . . . the scramble in any one country augments the difficulties of 
every other country . . . the world is living on its capital . . . not of cash, 
but of commodities. 


Both articles point to the importance and urgency of providing 
a cure which will not merely deal with the symptoms of the 
moment, but which will remove the cause of the malady. 

The discussions on the causes and aspects of the existing 
industrial conditions have covered a large area; it is time to 
concentrate on the changes and remedies that can be brought 
about by orderly evolutionary processes. Delay in making the 
necessary adaptations will have serious consequences on home and 
foreign trade and on the general economic position of the country, 
hot to mention other eventualities which are regarded, by those 
who have not yet realised what may be impending, as remote. 
There are at presentmany British ships outward bound in ballast 
because no cargo is available when they sail, and competition 
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I 1919 


with producers at home is developing rapidly in other countries. 
We have already receded from the position we held before the 
War as a creditor nation, and if we lose much of our foreign 
trade the financial difficulties of paying for our imports, added 
to the burden of increased taxation, will make the lot of the 
people of this country, including all workers, extremely hard. 
At the close of the debate on Labour Unrest in the House of 
Lords in February and March last, the Archbishop of York, 
while not claiming to speak as an expert, went to the root of 
the matter when he said : 

















It is not enough for us to analyse the causes of unrest and disturbance, 
or to remedy isolated grievances, but to recognise plainly, frankly, and 
courageously that the time has come when we must prepare the way for 
the introduction of a new spirit and system into industry as a whole. . 

I believe that there is far more widely diffused than perhaps we appreciate, 
a great common emotion in the minds of the working classes, which leads 
them to say to one another that the hour has struck when a definite and 
united movement must be made for a reconstruction of the whole basis of 
national industry. 









The duty confronting us all is that of determining what shall 
be the basis in the immediate future of the industrial system for 
the intensive production of wealth to make good the economic 
ravages of the War, or, in other words, of deciding what shall 
be the future relations between manual workers, brain workers, 
capitalists, owners of natural resources, consumers, and the State. 
It is here that the divergencies of views show themselves. But 
before we turn to the various suggestions which are put forward 
as likely to remedy—or anyway to lessen—the friction which 
leads now so frequently to the temporary dislocation of industries 
vital to the welfare of the nation, let us consider briefly what 
are the chief causes of complaint which can be said to be the 
outcome of the wage system, and which have to be removed. 

First and foremost is the fact that the wages of the non- 
skilled labourer are or have been iow, in relation to the cost of 
living, and hardly sufficient to provide a decent means of sub- 
sistence. Appended to the section of the Peace Treaty containing 
the International Labour Convention is an affirmation by the 
High Contracting Powers of the methods and principles which 
should apply to all industrial communities. One principle whick 
is stated to be of special and urgent importance is ‘the payment 
to the employed of a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life, as this is understood in their time and country.’ 

Mr. Rowntree, in his book on The Human Needs of Labour. 
after carefully examining the minimum cost of living, estimates 
that on the basis of the 1914 pre-war prices a family of man, 
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wife and three children required at least 35s. a week. Mr. § 


Roberts, the Food Controller, has stated that in April 19197 
the cost of articles of food consumed in a working-class family § 
was estimated to be 109 per cent. higher than in July 1914,” 
All other essential articles have increased in price, and it is § 
estimated in the Report of the Sumner Committee on the §- 
‘Working Classes Cost of Living’ (Cd. 8980, 1918) that the — 
increase in the cost of living since July 1914 is somewhere between” 
68 and 80 per cent. Mr. Rowntree’s estimate of an irreducible 
weekly wage thus reaches a figure somewhere between 58s. 9d, 
and 63s. It is common knowledge that in many cases unskilled # 
labour does not receive a weekly wage adequate to maintain a7 
reasonable standard of life; the statistics on this point are vari- | 
ously interpreted, but show conclusively that the average wage 
earnings fall short of the above figures. 
Secondly, there is the fear of unemployment. To what extent § 
the wage system is responsible for unemployment it is difficult ” 
to say, but that the fear of unemployment is one of the causes | 
underlying industrial unrest there is no doubt. The whole 


question of unemployment is one of great complexity because of 
the difficulty of determining what proportion of the unemployed — 
is unemployable either from choice or from the incapacity of either 


men or employers. Of late years it has become increasingly 
recognised that the sufferings which are caused by involuntary 
unemployment must be alleviated by the State and that it is an | 
important function of the Government to find suitable work for 
every willing worker. 

Thirdly, there is the social condition under which the working ~ 
classes at present exist. As Mr. Lloyd George has said: ‘ The 
better educated the working classes become, the deeper and J 
stronger is their resentment at these social conditions, many of 
them involving human degradation.’ Proper housing at a rent 
within the reach of every manual worker is urgently required, — 
and no man should be compelled to spend the whole of his days — 
in an endless round of toil, but should have leisure for the enjoy- ¥ 
ment of home life and the pleasures of existence. But as the 
economist teaches us to spend our savings reproductively, so the Ff 
educationist will have to teach us to employ our leisure time — 
intelligently, not to say intellectually. 

A fourth and fundamental cause of the unsatisfactory relations © 
existing between Capital and Labour is that a certain section of f 
employers regard their employees as economic units with a ff 
market value governed by the laws of supply and demand. 7 
Labour believes that the share it has had in winning the War J 
entitles it to take up a position more akin to a partner than a slave 7 
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in industry, and demands that it should be properly consulted in 


There is the indisputable fact that for the most part the amelio- 
ration in the material position of the labour classes has been tardily 
conceded by employers and then only under pressure of agitations 
and strikes, and that a feeling of hostility on the part of Labour 
towards Capital has been developed which is a barrier to voluntary 


_ advances by those employers who are in sympathy with the reason- 


able aspirations of Labour. Proposals with the best intentions 
for the betterment of labour conditions are received with suspicion 
and with avowed want of confidence ; but all employers are not 
indjfferent to ‘the economy of high wages.’ It must in fairness 
to the employers be said that the average output of wealth per 
worker in the United Kingdom in pre-war years was not sufficient 
to provide for every family the ordinary comforts, nor even all 
the necessaries of modern civilisation. There is no difficulty in 
quoting figures, but the available statistics on industrial incomes 
and wages are misleading, ‘without sufficient explanation,’ as 
Dr. Stamp says, though this warning is not generally heeded. 
The following statement is made on the authority of the Interim 
Report of the Coal Conservation Sub-Committee (Cd. 8880, 1917, 


par. 7): 

In the United Kingdom in 1907, according to the Census of Production, 
page 19, the average ‘ net output per worker’ was 102/. per annum, and 
since this sum has to provide not only the wages of the worker, but all 
establishment charges, including interest on capital, it is clear that the 
average wage must be something very much less, probably little more 
than half. 


That the product of industry is unfairly distributed is a popular 
belief, but few take the trouble to understand the ‘ sufficient ex- 
planations.’ Dr. A. L. Bowley’s recent book on The Division of 
the Product of Industry explains many of the apparently incon- 
sistent estimates that are current on a matter which affects vitally 
our views as to the practicability of a considerable rise in the 
standard of wages. 

The truth is that the great majority of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom have not as many of the good things in life 
as they would like or deserve to have, and they turn their eyes 
on the small minority of persons who live in ostentatious luxury. 
They feel that the wealth produced by the nation as a whole 
is unfairly distributed, and straightway jump to the conclusion 
that if all the product of industry were equitably divided there 
would be ample to enable everyone to lead an easy and comfortable 
life. 
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Lastly, a great barrier to a rapprochement between Capital 
and Labour is the regrettable separation of theory and practice in 
the modern industrial world, producing doctrines that are inapplic- 
able to existing conditions, and methods that are scientifically ~ 
indefensible. For this the political economy of the last century 
as taught by some of its professors is largely responsible. The 
terminology of political economy is often grotesque and sometimes © 
misleading. The practical man smiles when he is told that 
‘demand for commodities is not a demand for labour,’ and he 
wonders what is meant by the statement that ‘wages are not an 
element in the cost of production.’ And has not the ordinary 
man a fair quarrel with the learned economist who, criticising 
other economists for misuse of words, entitles his book The Fallacy 
of Saving? Some doctrines of political economy are made 
plausible only by the frequent use of caeteris paribus and mutatis 
mutandis. By the aid of such diverters it is possible to perform 
theoretical operations in economics, enabling complicated problems 
to be disentangled so as to demonstrate just what the demonstrator 
desires to expound. By excluding human nature from his hypo- 
theses he produces on paper the most perfect social system. We 
nationalise telephony and municipalise electricity, but we kill the 
industries. Initiation and enterprise are extinguished because 
competition which fertilises industry is shut out. It is like keep- 
ing plants in cellars to protect them from the busy bees who are 
out for nectar: the plants look sickly and the hives of industry 
contain very little honey. The operations are said to be success- 
ful, but the patients die; and the question arises, can we get on 
without industries? The answer given is that other industries 
will arise to take the places of those that have died, and thus every- 
thing will be quite all right. It is not the science of economics 
which is to blame for such sophistries, but the doetrinaires who 
collect only the data which support their theories, and ignore the 
facts which are inconsistent with them. 

The crucial points in dispute between Capital and Labour can 
be stated briefly in two opposing postulates, each of which is falla- 
cious : (a) that Labour is the sole producer of wealth ; and (b) that 
Capital is entitled to the whole of the profit. The fundamental 
necessity at the present time is increased production of wealth, 
not—as during the past four and a half years—for destructive 
warfare, but for constructive welfare. 

The problem is to find a system which will reconcile the matters 
in dispute with this necessity. If all are to enjoy the benefits 
of the products of modern civilisation, all must combine in 
an effort to make those products at least sufficient to go round. 
Yet the present tendency is not towards an increase, but 
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towards a decrease of production. Unrest is not compatible with 
industry. 

Output is limited by employers holding on to old-fashioned 
methods, out-of-date plant, and badly designed or situated works ; 
limitation of output is deliberately practised by ‘Labour 
in its belief that the more that is produced ‘the richer becomes 
the employer with no advantage accruing to the employee, and 
that if one man produces too much his fellow may lose his job. 
The increase of production by the introduction of labour-saving 
machinery is diligently opposed in the mistaken belief that the 
machine, doing the work of several mén, will inevitably cause 
unemployment. In the United States the use of machine power 
is nearly double what it is here and, consequently, a single Ameri- 
can worker produces on an average at least two or three times as 
much as an English worker. In the words of the Interim Report 
of the Coal Conservation Sub-Committee : 


There is little doubt that in the U.S.A. the average purchasing power 
of the individual is above what it is in this country, and that this is largely 
due to the more extensive use of power which increases the individual’s 
earning capacity . . . the solution of the workman’s problem and also that 
of his employer is the same-—namely the greatest possible use of power. 


The tendency to decrease production will be arrested only 
when Labour comes to realise that its interests are bound up with 
the interests of Capital. Not until a proper working scheme 
is set on foot, making just and equitable the reward of Labour 
in relation to the reward of Capital, will it be possible to convince 
the working classes that the more that is produced the more they 
will have. 

The present wage system has made the workman an easy prey 
to the conviction that he toils not for himself but ever to make his 
employer richer, ‘and he has an unreasoning belief that the making 
of profits is the root of all the evil. 

What are these profits that are said to be so detrimental 
to the cause of humanity? Profit is the surplus after all expendi- 
ture has been defrayed. It is the excess of production over 
consumption. That is to say, it is the material which provides 
for growth and development. If the motive to make profit is 
‘low and corrupting,’ then the stimulus to make progress is 
wrong. Human nature probably occupies an intermediate place 
between the primitive biological law of self-preservation and the 
ethical ideal of sacrifice for others. That the latter psychological 
state can be attained by man the War has abundantly shown ; 
but to assume that mankind is ready to accept, as a peace-time, 
everyday determinant of conduct, a doctrine which involves the 
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sacrifice of individual reward for abstinence, for services rendered 


and for responsibilities undertaken, is not practical ethies in the 7 
present state of society nor in that which is likely to be evolved © 
in the near future. Practical men who are burdened with | 


responsibilities may be deficient in ideas, but theorists would not 7 


be so ready with ideals if they were conditioned by annual balance- | 
sheets and profit and loss accounts. 1 

The words of the late Mr. Martineau appearing in the May 
issue of this Review’ might be noted by those who are so ready 
to adopt the method of trial and error. 


In matters of science we first establish our facts by laboratory work 
and then from these facts draw our conclusions. The political economists, 
on the contrary, evolve theories without any preliminary laboratory work. 
The practical experience derived from the laboratory of industry and com- 
merce they persistently ignore; it is altogether foreign to their methods of 
procedure. In course of time their hasty theories crystallise into dogmas ~ 
and, lastly, the dogmas become principles on which the commercial policy 
of the country is based. 


The present-day system of industrial production is not so 
simple as some people think, but contains many factors which 
are interacting and interdependent. The tabular classification 
of these factors on the next page is subject to revision to meet 
particular cases, but in a general way it indicates the complexity 
of modern industrial organisation and shows that neither Capital 
nor Labour is the only factor in production. The radical error 
of some theorists is that they appear to think primitive or simple 
conditions of production which have almost disappeared can be 
combined with ethical ideals which are beyond the conceptual 
powers of most of us. If evolution teaches anything, it is that 
structures cannot be altered violently without killing the organism, 
and that new functions. cannot be performed until necessary and 
adaptive structures have been slowly evolved. 

Let us turn to the suggestions which have been formulated 
for the amelioration of the industrial situation. They may be 
considered under three heads : 

1. Conciliation.—The Whitley Committee, which was 
appointed to consider and make suggestions for securing a 
permanent improvement in the relations between employers and 
workmen, came to the unanimous conchision that this could be 
achieved only by the establishment of organisations for free dis- 
cussion between the two parties in industry. Such organisations 
under the name of Joint Industrial Councils have been set up 
or are in the process of being set up in some seventy or eighty 


‘ The Organisation and Defence of Industry: with Two Object-Lessons,’ by the 
ate George Martinean, C.B. 
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THE COSTS OF PRODUCTION. 
General Factors Some Particulars Nature of Outgo or Debit 


1. Fived Capital : 
(i) Immanent «+ (@) Formation and preliminary 
expenses 
(6) Acquired goodwill Interest. 
(ec) Freeholds, &e. 


(ii) Renewable «» (@) Buildings : 
; (6) Plant and machinery  Peeelisne sy 


(©) Tools, &o. Replacements. 


{ Interest. 
2. Circulating Capital ... (a) Stock (commodities — Interest. 


Cost of repairs. 


and in courseof manufacture)! Rocorve a gainst de- 


° Money preciation. 
3. Rights, fe. ... .++ (@) Leases 
Rents. 


(6) Wayleaves 
Royalties, &c 


(c) Other rights over natural re- 
sources, &c, 
4. Power: 
(i) Manual labour... (a) Skilled, and i and other 
(6) Non-skilled workers . contributions, 


(ii) Fuel and other (a) Coal 
energy (6) Steam 
(c) Electricity 
(d) Heat 
(e) Water 
(7) Gas 
(g) Oil, &e. 


(iii) Mental workers (a) Scientists | 


Cost of producing or 
purchase price. 


(In connexion with (6) Inventors 
Research, Directive (c) Designers 
and Administrative (d) Lawyers and other advisers 
functions) (e) Writers 
(/) Accountants 
(g) Clerks, &c. 
(hk) Directors and managers 


. Materials ... (@) Raw materials 
(6) Manufactured parts for making 
up other commodities 


. Auwiliary Services ... (a@) Insurance 
(6) Publicity 
(c) Marketing 
(d) Transportation, &c. 


7. Stateand Local Govern. (a) Police and other protection ‘Taxes. 
ment Services (6) Legislation, &c. Rates. 
(c) Roads Tolls. 
(d) Sanitation Charges. 
In undertakings in which they arise, all the 
factors have an irreducible minimum outgo, but 
the principle that cheap labour is dear applies to 
most items of cost in production, and payments 
for increased efficiency have to be allowed for. 


. Contingency Services... (a) Risks of loss not covered by 
Insurance, ¢.g. obsolescence 
of plant; unsuitability of 
buildings and location ; bad ae ote] 
debts; disturbances due to Provision, set apert. 
war, panics, strikes, and 
supersession of processes by 
competition 
(4) Provision for expansion, deve- 
lopment and improvement 
of business 


Salaries, fees, and 
emoluments. 


Cost of producing or 
purchase price, 


Payments or provi- 
sions. 
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industries, and have already secured agreements between the 
workmen and their employers which have gone far towards the | 
creation in industry of that good-will and co-operation between 
all classes which are so vitally necessary at this crisis in our 
history. The recommendations contained in the report of the 
Provisional Joint Committee of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence with regard to minimum wages, maximum hours, unemploy- 
ment, and the institution of a National Industrial Council, and the 
Prime Minister’s unhesitating acceptance of the principles em- 
bodied therein, encouraged the hope that the contemplated legis- 
lation would create throughout the whole industry that good-will 
and co-operation of all parties to production, the seeds of which 
have been sown by the agreements already arrived at between 
employers and workmen in particular industries through the 
instrumentality of Whitley Councils. 

Yet such is the state of existing tension that the New 
Statesman (May 10) describes the Prime Minister’s letter as 
an ‘evasion of vital issues,’ and expresses the opinion that 


unless some big step can be taken to restore the confidence of Labour, the 
industrial crisis will recur at an early date in a far more serious form. 
. . - The Industrial Conference Report was meant to help the bottom dog, 
and its acceptance would have been generally welcomed the more readily 
on that ground. It does not obviate the necessity for larger and more com- 
prehensive measures, but it is an earnest of more to follow. .. . The funda- 
mental causes of unrest lie in the profit-making system itself, and will not 
be removed even if the fullest advantage is taken of whatever measure of 
agreement can be secured on particular issues. 


2. Nationalisation and Other Forms of Communalisation.— 
The belief that capitalists and the owners of land draw excessive 
profits at the expense of the consumer and the manual workers 
has given an enormous impetus to the movement in favour of 
nationalisation, and the arguments for and against are being 
widely discussed; but the real meaning of the demands for 
nationalisation does not yet appear to be clearly seen. It is 
the avowed purpose of some of the leaders of organised labour 
to nationalise all industries. The effect of this policy is indicated 
by Mr. Balfour-Browne with his usual directness in the June 
number of this Review: ‘ At present where a private enterprise 
fails . . . the burden falls on the private adventurer. ‘To-morrow 

. all the losses must be borne by the taxpayer.’ Then, com- 
petition will arise between sections of the community for exemp- 
tion from taxation; some colliers already refuse to pay income 
tax. The nationalisation of undertakings which have primarily 
a commercial aim is a very grave experiment and not one that is 
encouraged by precedents. The success of commercial undertak- 
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ings depends largely on elasticity and breadth of view, and on the 
competence to make prompt decisions and take sagacious risks. 
The whole constitution of the machinery of Government, with its 








































the | hierarchy of divided responsibility, its political influences and in- 
afer’ trigues, is totally unsuited to the administration of commercial 
sloy- undertakings. Under State enterprise profits would of course 
| the tend to disappear, and that is probably the only direction in which 
em the reasoning of the advocates of nationalisation is likely to be 
.gis- verified by facts. If undertakings established by private enterprise 
will are to be nationalised, it is unlikely that new enterprises would be 
hich undertaken, for capitalists would be discouraged and the Govern- 
een ment could not be expected to initiate speculative ventures. The 
the greatest sacrifice, however, would be that the Government, in 
becoming a trader, would lose its power to govern. ‘ The province 
oe of Government,’ said Gladstone, ‘is to govern, not to trade.’ 
al 3. Suggestions for Uniting the Interests of Capital and Labour. 
had Schemes of (a) Co-operation, (b) Profit-sharing, (c) Copartner- 
ship, have been tried with varying success by individual firms, 
the but cannot achieve, owing to their limited application, that com- 
a plete fusion of the interests of Capital and Labour which is so 
log, : ‘ ’ ‘ : 
lily imperatively needed. Such schemes have rarely attained maxi- 
om- mum efficiency because Labour has not been identified with the 
da- whole of the profit remaining after all costs of production have 
not been defrayed or provided for, but has participated in a definite 
rot part of the profit only on the basis of sliding scales and ephemeral 
formulae which are upset by new inventions, increase in foreign 
— competition, alterations of prices, and other variants. Moreover 
ve Labour is rarely consulted in the making of these schemes of 
ers profit-sharing and the bonuses are accepted without understanding. 
of ‘Copartnerships ’ are not uniformly defined. Some Copartner- 
ng ship schemes are in the nature of Co-operation and Profit-sharing 
or propositions ; others aim at a complete fusion of interests between 
is Labour and Capital. It is the latter which offer the greatest hope 
ur of a permanently satisfactory settlement ; and in a national scheme 
od which provides for a ‘ pooling’ of the whole of the profit for dis- 
ne tribution among all who have contributed to produce it, according 
se to their claims, rights and deserts, do we see the tree which 
Ww promises to bear the best fruit. 
n- Before any such scheme could be put into practice it would 
D- naturally be necessary to decide what constituted the actual profit 





or surplus. Some authority would have to be constituted with 
power to decide how much should be set aside out of the gross 
revenue or selling price for the replacement of renewable capital, 
for the adequate maintenance of fixed capital, and for the provision 
of proper reserves to provide for contingencies and progress. The 
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minimum wages of all the different grades of manual and mental 
workers would have to be fixed, and a variety of other matters 
would have to be regulated. These matters present difficult 
but not insurmountable problems. The Government have already 
supported the recommendation of the Joint Committee of the 
National Industrial Conference to set upa Commission with a view 
to determining minimum wages to be fixed by Act of Parliament. 
The problem of fixing a general figure which should represent a 
salary ‘adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of life’ for 
mental as distinct from manual workers, may present difficulties 
by reason of differential considerations, but there is available a 
mass of experience constituting material for discussions and, 
possibly, bases for settlements. The cost of equipping a mental 
worker for industrial efficiency is greater than that of preparing 
a manual worker ; the nature of the work of one person compared 
with that of another necessitates different surroundings ; the neces- 
saries of life in one case may be luxuries in another ; bodily rest 
may suffice for muscular fatigue ; mental exhaustion and nerve- 
strain, on the other hand, may call for change as well as rest. 

The restlessness which is now so much in evidence is a sign of 
general physical and mental exhaustion. If mankind could be put 
to bed for a few days we should all be less irritable and more reason- 
able. That being impossible we should try to do the next best 
thing in the difficult circumstances : be calm and tolerant for just 
a little while and not excite ourselves and others unduly. Do 
not let us in our excitement forget so soon the lessons of the War 
in solidarity, in discipline, and above all in submission of individual 
interests to the common good. 

A scheme of pooling the profits would unquestionably require 
administrative machinery of a high order, but a large bureaucracy, 
say a Ministry of Profits, would be better employed in framing 
principles to govern this. distribution than by hampering produc- 
tion in the futile attempt to run national industries on commercial 
lines. Such a Ministry would be subject to Parliament and linked 
to the business and industry of the country by commissioners, 
whose functions would be to see that the correct surplus was paid 
into the ‘pool,’ and that claims to an equitable division of the 
surplus were fairly adjusted. 

The management of undertakings would be left to private 
enterprise as at present, with the lure of profit and success to 
make them efficient ; but all those who contributed to the pro- 
duction of its surplus would be afforded ample opportunities of 
understanding the object and intricacies of the organisation and 
should be represented in its control. The underlying merit of this 
proposition is that we should not abolish profit but, on the con- 
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trary, enormously increase it, by adding to every man’s stimulus 
to augment it. 

It goes without saying that the scheme presents some import- 
ant questions of principle which require serious discussion for their 


-settlement. There would be differences of opinion whether the 


bases of distribution of the profits should be settled for each under- 
taking or for each industry or for particular areas. There are 
disparities between the various factors in production which cannot, 
without injustice, be treated as if they were on the same level. 
Although the labourer, the manager, and the shareholder are in 
the same boat, or in the same mine, the stake of each is different ; 
the one risks his health and subsistence, the other his reputation 
and career, the third his wealth and perhaps all the amenities that 
make his life worth living. In times of prosperity when profits 
are made the various parties may form a happy combination, but 
in times of adversity when losses take the place of profits the 
labourer can more easily than the others transfer his stake, the 
manager will be more influenced by sense of responsibility, while 
the shareholder will probably not be able to divide his loss with 
the workers. It may seem difficult to adjust, in terms of eventual 
profits, interests with such pronounced diversities, but it is done 
now by process of competitive struggle, and it is not fanciful to 
believe that it can be done better by discussions between represen- 
tative men in the presence of independent commissioners—a 
process which would be less disturbing than the present methods 
of settling disputes by way of strikes. After a time wide experi- 
ence would be consolidated in general principles more or less 
applicable to particular cases. Civilisation has already made 
many advances along this road. There is much to be 
said on economic and other grounds for and against a variety 
of propositions which may be described as important details, but 
these points cannot be discussed in this article. Such a scheme 
of pooling profits, if it were generally applied by law to industries 
in which Labour is employed, would strike at the fundamental 
grievance of Labour and would have the effect of strengthening 
the foundations of the social structure instead of merely patching 
up the cracks in the walls. 

The keen and cynical man of business, who will dub this pro- 
position a scheme of fooling with profits, can be comforted 
by the principle of insurance, which he well understands. He 
must recognise that it is not logical for him to say that profits 
are inadequate to provide higher wages, and at the same time 
allege that an equitable division of profits involves a sacrifice 
‘on his part. But the majority of business men are actuated by a 
spirit of fair play, and it is believed that the fairness of the thing 
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will appeal to them. To the workers the adoption of a scheme on 
these lines should be convincing proof that the employers, in offer- 
ing to submit their accounts to independent scrutiny, with a view 
to the division of the profits of industry among all who have con- 
tributed to produce them by their work, whether manual or mental, 
by their abstinence and enterprise, are going as far as they can 
go in their earnest desire to secure harmony in the industrial world, _ 
by which alone the great effort can be made to establish firmly 
under Peace conditions the Victory in the War which has entailed 


such heavy sacrifices. 
E. GARCKE. 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
EARL OF DERBY 


As a visible sign of the new intellectual alliance between the 
French and English peoples M. Abel Jefranc’s recent Shake- 
spearean researches‘ will arouse the sympathetic interest of 
British. scholars. 

M. Lefranc, who has long been a distinguished professor of 
the Collége de I’rance, is best known to the learned world by his 
erudite works on Rabelais, Ronsard, and Moliére; but he has also 
devoted much of his time and attention to the complexities of 
the Shakespeare problem, and the present volumes are the result 
of an intimate acquaintance with the English poet and of patient 
investigations which have extended over many years. 

From a careful scrutiny of biographical records M. Lefranc 
has deduced the fact that the closest connexion exists between 
the lives and literary production of the three French authors who 
are his speciality, and that their personal history, as far as we are 
fortunate enough to know it, has its complete counterpart in their 
poems and dramas. Nor, says he, is this true of them alone, for 
such scanty information as we possess of the Greek dramatists 
leads to the conclusion that the daily life and mental experiences 
of an Aeschylus, a Sophocles, and an Aristophanes are the back- 
ground of their immortal plays. Generally speaking, every crisis 
in the existence of an artist, every influence brought to bear upon 
him, every emotion which flits across his consciousness, leaves its 
trace in his work, if we have but the skill to discover it. Life and 
literature stand to each other as cause and effect. 

When M. Lefranc applied this generalisation to Shakespeare, 
he was at once confronted with the incongruity between the great 
Englishman’s traditional personality and the Shakespearean 
poems and dramas, and from the internal evidence afforded by the 
latter he felt justified in laying down the three following 
propositions : 

1. The dramatic and poetical works which were performed 
and published under the name of the actor William Shakespeare 


1 Sous le Masque de William Shakespeare. William Stanley, VIe Comte de 
Derby. 2 vols. Payot et Cie. Paris, 1919. 
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of Stratford-on-Avon in the late sixteenth century cannot 
possibly have been composed by him. 
2. According to every evidence the author of these works 7 
was a member of the English aristocracy who desired to — 
remain anonymous. 
3. An extraordinary assemblage of concordances, inductions, > 


and actual facts permits one to infer that the dramas and poems § 


attributed to William Shakespeare are really the works of 

William Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby (1561-1642). 

The first proposition was, of course, formulated long ago by 
the Baconians and other heterodox Shakespearean scholars, but 
M. Lefranc’s development of the thesis is interesting because of — 


the new sidelights which his position as a foreigner and a Latin, 
standing aside from the more familiar English view of the poet, § 


enables him to throw upon the question. 

The Frenchman in M. Lefranc was naturally attracted first of 
all to Love’s Labour’s Lost, for this early work shows French 
influence at every turn, and a French scholar is, perhaps, better 
fitted than anyone else to estimate it. The following is a 
résumé of the argument by which he seeks to prove that the play 
could not have been written by Shakespeare of Stratford. 

If we accept the year 1589 as the date of Love’s Labour's 
Lost we are confronted with an anomaly. We have every reason 
to suppose that the young Shakespeare, but lately arrived from 
his Warwickshire home, and employed in a humble capacity at 
a public theatre, was precluded by his condition of life from 
intimate association with the nobility and the great personages of 
the literary world, was unable, by reason of his previous edu- 
cation and upbringing, to appreciate such association even if it 
had been vouchsafed to him, and was incapable of acquiring 
suddenly all the delicacies and subtle graces of aristocratic conver- 
sation and polite behaviour, which were as a great gulf fixed 
between the upper classes and the people in the Elizabethan Age. 
Nor is it likely that all of Shakespeare’s time was spent in London, 
where he might conceivably have enjoyed a certain amount of 
leisure, for he must have travelled with the rest of his company 
when once he became an actor, and the wear and tear of provincial 
tours would leave him little time for study or literary composition. 

Now the unknown young actor makes his debut as a dramatist. 
And what is the character of his first play? It is not an adapta- 
tion of some older piece, which he might have polished and trans- 
formed with a reasonable prospect of pleasing a theatrical 
audience. It is not a scene from English life, which by a stretch 
of the imagination we might presume him sufficiently experienced 
and skilful to delineate successfully. Quite the contrary. Love’s 
Labour’s Lost is an ingenious and complicated work which pre- 
supposes on the part of its author an intimate acquaintance with 
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the manners, thoughts, and speech of the nobility. Like T'he 
Tempest, which closes Shakespeare’s career, it is derived from no 
known literary source. It is not English, but French from end 
to end. The language is the language of the French court im the 
sixteenth century. The manners are those of the French nobility. 
The plot is a thinly veiled study of court life under Henri of 
Navarre, who afterwards became Henri Quatre of France, and 
the Princess of France is no other than Marguerite de Valois, the 
“Reine Margot’ of the Heptameron. Biron, Longaville, and 
Dumain are historical figures, well known to every travelling 
English aristocrat of the period. Biron is Charles de Gontaui, 
Baron de Biron, born in 1562, son of the Lieutenant-General of 
Guyenne, and from early youth the friend and supporter of 
Henri Quatre. lLongaville is Henri d’Orléans, Duke of Longue- 
ville, Governor of Picardy, the conqueror of the. troops of the 
League at Senlis, and a constant partisan of Henri Quatre. 
His mother, the Duchess of Longueville, was Henri’s aunt. 
Dumain may probably be identified with Mayenne, Duke of 
Maine, at first a friend of Henri Quatre, afterwards his enemy. 
The passage in Act V. Scene ii. : 
Rosalind. You'll ne’er be friends with him; he killed your sister. 
Katherine. He made her melancholy, sad, and heavy ; 
And so she died: had she been light, like you, 
Of such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit, 
She might have been a gratidam ere she died, 
recalls the pitiful story of the young and lovely Héléne de Tournon, 
the daughter of one of Marguerite’s ladies-in-waiting. In 1577, 
two years before Margot paid the famous visit to Navarre, which 
according to M. Lefranc forms the scene of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
she travelled with a gay suite of ladies and gentlemen to Brabant. 
The fétes and merrymakings which took place on that occasion 
are alluded to in Act II. Scene i., when Rosalind says to Biron : 


Did T not dance with you in Brabant once? 


The itinerary included Le Catelet, Cambresis, Valenciennes, 
Mons, Namur, Huy, and Liége, at which last place, says 
Marguerite in her Mémoires : 


Our arrival was greeted with all honour and rejoicing, and our stay 
would have been even more agreeable had it not been for the misfortune 
which happened to Mdlle de Tournon. Her story being so remarkable I 
must needs relate it. ... Mme. de Tournon, who was at the time my 
lady-in-waiting, had several other daughters, the eldest of whom was 
married to M. de Balangon, the King of Spain’s Governor for the County 
of Bourgogne. When this daughter left home she asked Mme. de Tournon 
to lend her Mdlle. de Tournon : . . which the mother did. Médlle. de 
Tournon stayed with her sister for several years, and as she was very 
agresable and amiable . . . M. le Marquis de Varembon . . . who was 
destined for the Chureh, wished to marry her. 
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The other relations of the Marquis consented to the match, © 
but M. de Balangon stubbornly opposed it. Mme. de Tournon | 
took great offence at this, and promptly removed her daughter, ~ 
whom she treated with the greatest severity and even violence. 

Wishing nothing so much as to escape from this tyranny [Marguerite ~ 
resumes] Mdlle. de Tournon was extremely happy when she learned that | 
I was going to Flanders, for she expected that the Marquis de Varembon ~ 
would be there, as indeed he was, and that as he was now in a position © 
to marry, since he had entirely given up the Church, he would ask for © 
her hand and she would thus be delivered from her mother’s harshness. — 
The Marquis de Varembon and young Balangon, his brother, were at — 
Namur, as I have said. Young De Balancon, who was not nearly as 
agreeable as the other, frequented the girl’s society and sought her out, 
but all the while we were at Namur the Marquis de Varembon pretended 
not to know her. Her vexation, regret, and annoyance so rent her heart 
(for she forced herself to be cheerful when he was present and to show no 
concern) that suddenly . . . she could no ionger breathe but in lamentations 
and with mortal pains. As she had no disease, her youth struggled with 
death for eight or ten days . . . but all the efforts of the physicians could 
not save her, and a few days after I reached Liége she expired. 


A magnificent funeral was given her by Marguerite’s orders, 
and the recalcitrant lover, coming unexpectedly on the scene, in 
much the same way that Hamlet encountered the funeral of 
Ophelia, was so overcome with grief and remorse that he too died 
soon afterwards. 

This is the tragedy whose memory is evoked, together with 
the pleasanter recollections of the balls and banquets of Flanders 
and Alengon, and which comes so naturally into the conversation 
of Marguerite’s ladies, among whom was still the mother of the 
unfortunate girl. 

Two years later Marguerite undertook her celebrated journey 
to Navarre, which M. Lefranc assumes as the date for the action 
of Love’s Labour’s Lost. The older date of 1427, which many 
critics favour on the strength of a passage from Monstrelet’s 
Chronicles, he rejects because of the prominent part played in the 
drama by the settlement of Aquitaine, a question which was not 
under discussion at the earlier period. 

In 1579 Marguerite’s dowry was partially unpaid and, aside 
from the sums which had not been handed over, the King of 
Navarre still claimed territorial rights in Gascony and Guyenne, 
or Aquitaine, which is therefore justly.spoken of in the play as 
‘the dowry of a queen.’ This was the occasion for Marguerite’s 
journey, in which she went from town to town of her husband’s 
dominions, accompanied by her ‘flying squadron’ of gay and 
winsome ladies, upon whose fascinations she counted to win over 
the gentlemen of Henri’s court. So openly was the fact recog- 
nised at the time that the engagement of wit and beauty which 
followed was called the ‘Guerre des Amoureux.’ 
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As to the ascetic decision taken by the King and his courtiers 
at the beginning of Love’s Labour’s Lost, there is a letter from 
Cobham to Walsingham which shows a curious parallelism. 
Cobham writes that the King of Navarre had summoned to his 
court celebrated leaders of the Protestant faith, and had reformed 
his household, and that his sister, Catherine of Bourbon, had 
done the same ; that the sober and honourable course of life there 
pursued had attracted many personages among both Catholics and 
Protestants ; and that several people of quality proposed sending 
their children thither to enjoy these advantages. 

In Act V. Scene ii., when the Princess says : 

Yes, as much love in rhyme 
As would be crammed up in a sheet of paper, 
Writ on both sides, the leaf, margent, and all; 
That he was wont to seal in Cupid’s name, 


she is describing peculiarities of Henri’s love-letters. In addition 
to the special seal which he used, the address and the body of 
his letters bore various emblems, and the signature was particu- 
larly ornate. There exists, in the possession of Count Le Gonidec 
de Traissan, the authentic original of the song Charmante 
Gabrielle, written throughout by the hand of Henri Quatre, and 
sent by him to Gabrielle d’Estrées. It has all the characteristics 


mentioned in Love’s Labour’s Lost, including several stanzas 
which are written in the margin. 

With regard to the year 1579, which M. Lefranc supposes to 
be the date of the action of Love’s Labour’s Lost, Sully says ‘ The 
Court of Navarre was for a time most fair and pleasant. There 
was nothing talked of but love and the pleasures and pastimes 
dependent upon it.’ He adds that the guests were entertained 
with comedians, jesters, and musicians, and that long rambles 
through the beautiful park of Nérac alternated with balls and 
banquets, fétes and hunting parties. The life was so gay that 
Marguerite exclaimed ‘ We did not envy the Court of France, for 
the Princess of Navarre and I had a number of ladies and maidens, 
and the King my husband was surrounded by a troop of as honest 
lords and gentlemen as ever I saw among the gallantest at Court.’ 

The effect of this internal evidence is such that M. Lefranc 
feels justified in denying the possibility of Shakespearean author- 
ship for the play. In his opinion, while a clever young dramatist 
might conceivably have gathered a certain number of data for 
the background of his piece, it is impossible that a middle-class, 
stay-at-home Englishman should have known all the gossip, the 
innuendoes, the peculiarities of princely love-letters, the joys and 
sorrows of a little court which was farther removed from sixteenth- 
century London than is some small group of Balkan royalties 
from the London of to-day. This negative criticism, however, is 
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only a part of M. Lefranc’s task. If Shakespeare did not write 
Love's Labour’s Lost, who did? Evidently the author must 
have been some English nobleman, and by preference some noble § 
man who knew the Court of Navarre personally, and not merely 
from hearsay. And was there such an individual? M. Lefrang 
thinks he existed in the Sixth Earl of Derby. 

The constructive argument is twofold. In the first place if 
aims to show in a general way that the Earl of Derby was 4 
dramatic author, and secondly, that he wrote this particular play, 
The evidence on the first point is contained in two letters, which] 
were written by a certain George Fenner in London, and which 
are dated June 30, 1599. One is addressed to his partner 
Balthazar Gybels, at Antwerp, and reads: ‘Therle of Darby ig 
busyed only in penning comedies for the commoun players,’ while | 
the other is directed to Sire Humfredo Galdelli or Giuseppe 
Tusinga, Venice, and repeats: ‘Our Erle of Darby is busye im” 
penning commedyes for the common players.’* This is the sole 
positive assertion yet discovered that the Earl of Derby wrote any- 
plays at all; but upon it the French savant rears an imposing! 
structure. F 

First as to the letters and their writer. George Fenner, says 
M. Lefranc, was a secret political agent, who was working for 
the Catholic cause, and who had correspondents at Antwerp and 
Venice. His confidential letters were intercepted by Elizabeth's 
Government, and have thus found their way into the State papers. 
From their context we learn that some of the English Catholi¢ 
nobility were expecting an uprising about June 1599, and were 
anxious for the support of Lord Derby, whom they considered a 
possible candidate for the English throne. Fenner had made 
inquiries about what could be attempted with him, but the 
information obtained proved that the leaders of the insurrection” 
could not count upon him, since he was ‘busyed only’ with the 
composition of plays and would not be disturbed on any pretext. 

In addition to the testimony of Fenner’s letters there is a 
strong presumption of Lord Derby’s interest in the theatre from 
the fact that his grandfather, his father, and his elder brother, the 
unfortunate Ferdinando, Lord Strange, were all patrons of the 
stage, and that the family mansions were the scenes of more 
frequent and more magnificent dramatic performances than any 
other English private houses of the period. From earliest child- 
hood he must have been familiar with things theatrical, and as 
William Shakespeare was a member of his brother’s company, 
he undoubtedly knew the Stratford actor; but that he actually 
wrote plays for this or any other specified company there is no 


evidence. 
2 State Papers, Domestic, Klizabeth, vol. 271, nos. 34, 35. 
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Granting, however, that the Earl of Derby wrote ‘ comedies 
_ for the commoun players,’ according to Fenner’s letters, what 
f have we that he composed Love’s Labour’s Lost? 

The author of this play, in M. Lefranc’s opinion, must have 
been an English aristocrat, who had travelled in France, who 
knew the court life of Navarre from within, who was of a suffi- 
ciently high rank to present the slightly disguised history of this 
Court as no obscure, middle-class individual would have ventured 
to do, and who had some connexion with the writer and producer 













which § of Mysteries described in the character of Holofernes. 
vartner We have now to ask how far the Sixth Earl of Derby fulfils 
arby ig these requirements. 






On Wednesday, the 27th of July 1582, young William Stanley, 
the future Lord Derby, who was then twenty-one years of age, 
arrived in Paris with his tutor, Mr. Richard Lloyd. On the 
1st of August his name appears, in a letter of Faunt, among those 
of various prominent Englishmen who were travelling in Italy, 
Bavaria, and France. He had a most flattering reception at the 
Court of Henri Trois, where his family was well-and favourably 
known. From Paris he and his tutor visited Orléans, Blois, 
Tours, and Saumur, and at Angers they intended to establish 
themselves, as we learn from a letter of Mr. Lloyd to Walsingham. 
Some time during the year 1587 Stanley returned to England. 

Of the young nobleman’s doings between the years 1582 and 
1587 we know nothing more, for the Derby archives of that 
period are mostly lost, and A Brief Account of the Travels of the 
















were 

red a § celebrated Sir William Stanley, son of the fourth Earl of Derby, 

made of Lathom Hall, Lancashire, is fiction and not fact. He may be 
the presumed, like other young Englishmen of his station, to have 

ction made the Grand Tour, to have visited Navarre, Spain, Italy, and 

1 the a part of Germany, but of his travels no record remains. 






The second argument, as to the intimate knowledge of Navarre 
and its court life, moves in a circle. The man who wrote Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, says M. Lefranc, undoubtedly had that knowledge. 
He had seen or heard an exact description of the King of Navarre’s 
ornate and peculiar love-letters; he had listened to the story of 
Héléne de Tournon ; he was intimate with the Reine Margot and 
her lively maidens ; he describes Henri and the courtiers of Navarre 
with the ease and sure touch of a close friend ; he even remembers 
the taste for Rabelais which prevailed in that gay circle. He 
could not have been William Shakespeare of Stratford, the insular 
Englishman, son of an illiterate father, father of a daughter who 
never learned to sign her name. We may grant all this, but then 
the question arises: Was this man William Stanley, Earl of 
Derby? And the answer cannot be Yes; for there is no scrap 
of written evidence to show that Stanley ever visited Navarre, 
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and merely to surmise with M. Lefranc that he did so because} 
many noblemen were sending their sons to that place in 1583, 
at a time when he was in France, and that he was well received’ 
at Henri’s Court because he had had a flattering reception at the 
Court of France, is not proof. It is simply an inference. The 
argument that only a man of quality would have dared to make 
such transparent allusions to the private lives of contemporary 
royalties is on the same footing. It may induce us to believe that 
the author of Love’s Labour’s Lost was an aristocrat, as may also 
the circumstance that the play was always given at Court during 
the sixteenth century, and not in any public theatre ; but on the 
scanty evidence which we possess we cannot assert that this 
aristocrat was the Earl of Derby. 

With regard to Holofernes, M. Lefranc begins his argument 
by clearing away the mistake of identifying that character with 
John Florio. Of all people in the world, the excellent translator 
of Montaigne was the last man to think of in such a connexion, 
and besides there is nothing to indicate that he ever wrote 4 
Mystery in his life, much less the Nine Worthies. 

A poetic composition called The Nine Worthies exists, how- 
ever, and it was written by Richard Lloyd in 1584. Lloyd was 
born in 1545, and educated at Shrewsbury. He was sent to 
France by the Earl of Leicester in 1580, and subsequently to 
Italy. In 1582, as we have seen, he took young Stanley to Paris. 
The British Museum * contains a letter from him to James the 
First, dated June 20, 1610, and enclosing a manuscript written in 
English, which is interlarded with Latin terms precisely in the 
style of the outpourings of the Shakespearean Holofernes. 

Lloyd’s composition is similar in several respects to the Nine 
Worthies of Love’s Labour’s Lost. The characters are Joshua, 
Hector, David, Alexander, Judas Maccabaeus, Julius Caesar, 
Arthur, Charlemagne, and Guy of Warwick, each of whom 
delivers a monologue. Of the five Worthies mentioned by 
Shakespeare, three are the same as in Lloyd’s piece, and in both 
cases each Worthy introduces himself to the company. Lloyd’s 
dialogue runs : 

Joshua. I am the worthy conquerour Duke Iosua the great. 

Alexander. I am the great and worthie King... 

Charlemagne. I am the Emperour Charlemaine, surnamed Charles the 
Great, etc., 
with which may be compared Love’s Labour's Lost, Act V. 
Scene ii. : 

Costard. I Pompey am, Pompey surnamed the big. . . 

Sir Nathaniel (as Alexander). When in the world I lived I was the 


world’s commander... 
Holofernes. Judas I am, ycleped Machabaeus.. . 


3 British Museum, Addit, Mss. 19402. 
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Shakespeare’s burlesque retains the emphatic, serious tone of 
Lloyd’s poem, and in both a Morality follows the appearance of 


each character. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act V. Scene ii. reads : 


Biron. Hide thy head, Achilles; here comes Hector in arms. 
Dumain. Though my mocks come home by me, I will now be merry. 
King. Hector was but a Trojan in respect of this. 

Boyet. But is this Hector? 

King. I think Hector was not so clean-timbered. 

Longaville. His leg is too big for Hector. 

Dumain. More calf, certain. 

Boyet. No, he is best indued in the small. 

Biron. This cannot be Hector. 

Dumain. He’s a god or a painter; for he makes faces. 


Lloyd’s text has : 


Hector was indifferent tall, well compact and strong withall, 

Courteous, quicke, and deliuere of might, in armes a very goodly Knight. 

His head was white and curld, I finde, his beard was white, he was 
sandblinde. 5 

And somewhat he did lispe also, a gentler wight no man might know: 

He bare two Lyons combatand, or in asure (I understand). 


Shakespeare’s Alexander says : 
When in the world I lived, I was the world’s commander ; 


By east, west, north, and south, I spread my conquering might : 
My ’scutcheon plain declares, that I am Alisander; 


and later in the same scene Costard exclaims : 


O, sir, you have overthrown Alisander! You will be scraped out of 
the painted cloth for this: your lion, that holds his pole-axe sitting on a 
close-stool, will be given to Ajax: he will be the ninth Worthy. 


Tloyd’s verses run : 


Alezunder. And sawe myselfe a conquerer vnto the worlds end... 
And marched backe to Babylon, triumphing as a God, 
Where all the princes of the east for me made their abod. 
There did I hold a parleament, almost of all the world : 
For ouer all the orient I was the soueraigne Lord, 


while his description of Alexander is : 


This puissant prince and conqueror bare in his shield a Lyon or, 

Wich sitting in a chaire hent a battel axe in his paw argent. 

No doubt it is fascinating to think of William Stanley as a 
gay young spark, out for adventures and pranks of every kind, 
finding congenial spirits among the mercurial French noblesse, 
and making common cause with them to ridicule his mentor, 
already a pedant at thirty-five. Whoever Holofernes was, his 
weaknesses are caricatured with all the cruelty of youth: ‘Sir 
Nathaniel, will you have an extemporal epitaph on the death of 
the deer?’ he asks, and proceeds to declaim (Act IV. Scene ii.) : 
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The praiseful princess pierced and prick’d a pretty, pleasing pricket ; 

Some say, a sore; but not a sore, till now made sore with shooting : 

* The dogs did yell; put L to sore, then sorel jumps from thicket; 

Or pricket, sore, or else sore]; the people fall a-hooting. 

If sore be sore, then L to sore makes fifty sores; O sore L! 

Of one sore I a hundred make, by adding but one more L. 
One can almost hear the laughter of the graceless young scamps _ 
echoing down the laurel alleys of Nérac Park, at the perpetration 
of this absurd burlesque epitaph. 

Holofernes had been in Italy, as he takes pains to let everyone © 
know, and his fondness for astonishing his untravelled friends © 
with scraps of Italian is well hit off in ‘I will . . . undertake your 
ben venuto,’ and in ‘ Vinegia, Vinegia, chi non te vede, ei non te 
pregia.’ 

But alluring as the temptation is to force a connexion between § 
even one scene in a Shakespearean play and an episode of the 
author’s life, the argument with regard to the character of 
Holofernes-Lloyd, when stripped of all its accessories in the way 
of hypothesis, conjecture, and fanciful comparison, stands simply 
thus : 

William Stanley wrote ‘comedies for the commoun players,’ 
and travelled in France with Lloyd as his tutor. Lloyd wrote a 
mystery of The Nine Worthies, two years after we know him to 
have been in France with Stanley. X—— wrote Love’s Labour's 
Lost, burlesquing Lloyd’s Nine Worthies, and probably carica- 
turing Lloyd’s own weaknesses as a pedagogue and a man. Was 
X—— Stanley or Shakespeare, or someone else? The present 
data do not permit of a reply. 

I have considered Love’s Labour's Lost at some length, 
because it seems to furnish the most forcible of all the arguments 
which M. Lefranc advances, and by analysing it one does him 
full justice. But an examination of his remaining chapters shows 
practically the same result. 

It would be difficult to improve upon his destructive criticism, 
which presents the case against Shakespeare of Stratford in 
the strongest light possible. Shakespeare’s handwriting, 
says M. Lefranc, is unique in its lack of the characteristics 
which denote the man of letters in the Elizabethan Age. 
The author of the plays must have travelled in France, 
Italy, and Spain; but as far as we know, Shakespeare never 
left England. The dramas presuppose a thorough training 
in the law, not a mere smattering of legal phrases acquired in 
casual conversation ; but there is no evidence that Shakespeare 
ever enjoyed the advantages of any such education. Hamlet and 
the other tragedies imply a mental and moral crisis of which 
no record or tradition has survived with regard to William 
Shakespeare. The author of The Tempest was an adept in magic ; 
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_ Shakespeare was not, to the best of our knowledge. All the 

_internal evidence of the dramas goes to show that the man who 
wrote them belonged to the most exclusive circles of the British 
aristocracy ; Shakespeare assuredly did not. 

It is in the constructive argument, which is really the crux 
of the whole question, that the greatest weakness appears. 
M. Lefranc’s investigations show that the Sixth Earl of Derby 
travelled in France, studied law in the Temple, was an intimate 
friend of John Dee the celebrated Elizabethan magician and 
astrologer, suffered severe mental and moral anguish during the 
progress of the great Derby litigation, which dragged out its 
weary course for sixteen long years, was interested in the stage, 
composed plays for public performances, and was, of course, a 
man of the highest rank and social prominence. All this lies in 
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ve 
da the domain of fact. But that his known visit to Paris demon- 
r off strates his presence in Navarre as well, is not true. That his 
way legal studies and magical arts and mental agonies translated them- 
aply selves into Hamlet and The Tempest and the other stupendous 
Shakespearean dramas, no living man can assert. Inference is 

rs,’ not proof, though M. Lefranc seems sometimes to forget it. 
fe 8 The Earl of Derby makes a strong appeal to anyone who is 
te seeking for the ideal Shakespeare, the man whose life we would 
ir’ fain ‘marry to his verse,” as Emerson said he could never do 
ca. in the case of the Stratford Shakespeare. His sympathetic, 






mysterious, and romantic figure stands out in high relief among 
the candidates who have been proposed for the honour of 
Shakespearean authorship, and a tribute of gratitude is due to 
M. Lefranc for having rescued it from comparative oblivion. 
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re But there is no evidence, literally no evidence at all, that William 
'm Stanley ever penned a line of our national masterpieces, and until 
- such evidence is produced, clear, undoubted and convincing, 

there can be no change in what Mr. Gordon Crosse calls ‘ the 
1, balance of probabilities,“ nor shall we venture to salute in his 
n person the loftiest genius of the English-speaking race. 







E. ANDREWS. 






“ See ‘The Real Shakespeare Problem’ by Gordon Crosse, Nineteenth 
Century and After, April 1917. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE: 


AN EIRENICON 


We stand, as I believe, on the eve of a fresh manifestation of spiritual 
power. . . . We stand on the edge of a new world charged with new pro- 
mises and new hopes. . . . There is a growing tendency to judge conduct by 
reference to the Whole and to the Eternal, to subordinate personal to social 
interests. . . . The noblest point of education is character, not acquirements. 
As we believe in God and the world to come these must be master-thoughts. 
—Bishop Westcorr, Christian Aspects of Life, 1897. 

The world is approaching a stage in the way of God for men which is 
remarkable {for] an extraordinary general recognition that the basis of all 
reality is spiritual. We would see... the PETRINE (or Catholic) 
Church and PAULINE (or Protestant) Church developing into the 
JOHANNINE Church, or, in medieval phrase, when to the period of the 
Father and the Son shall succeed the age of the Holy Ghost.—Prebendary 
W. L. Granz, Church Divisions and Christianity, 1916. 

AUGUSTINE serves as a bond of union between the twe antagonistic 
sections of Western Christendom, and encourages the hope that a time may 
come . . . [when] the discords of the past may be drowned for ever in the 
sweet harmonies of perfect knowledge and perfect love.—P. Scuarr, 
Augustine, Melancthon, Neander, 1885. 


In the year 1880 Archbishop Tait published a Visitation Charge 
to his clergy under the title of The Church of the Future. The 
phrase crystallised for many the aspirations of the hour. Disraeli 
had written brilliantly on the social ‘condition of England,’ and 
had foretold as far back as 1845 the coming of the great European 
War. And now England’s greatest Archbishop since the days of 
Wake and Tillotson had sounded a trumpet-peal which was a chal- 
lenge to the conscience of the nation. Like another Luther, he 
was unconsciously demanding a ‘reform of the Church in head 
and members’ and appealing ‘from the judgment of the Church 
badly-informed to that of the Church better-informed ’—to the 
Church of the Future. 

That challenge, pressed upon the conscience of the nation by 
the stern arbitrament of war, has at length been taken up. 
To-day we find ourselves surrounded on all sides by cries of : The 
failure of the Church, Life and Liberty, Reunion, Reconstruction 
and Reform. And the public is threatened with a heavy discharge 
of ecclesiastical ordnance in the shape of Archbishops’ Reports, 
Letters of Business and votes or vetoes in Convocation on every 
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imaginable subject from revised Psalters, revised Lectionaries and 
revised Liturgies to Exchange of Pulpits and Women’s Rights. 
The difficulties are not new. The remedies proposed are not new. 
But it may be of value, at this critical turning-point in the Church’s 
history, if we try to probe the causes of the present discontents, 
the methods of alleviation or betterment, their tendency and their 
goal. 

Neander long ago sketched out the course of the Church’s 
history as comprising four distinct periods : I. The Classic era of 
the Apostles, which closed with the fall of Jerusalem. II. The 
Catholic era, which began with the fall of Rome and closed with 
the fall of Constantinople. III. The Protestant era, which was 
initiated by the Wars of the Reformation and which now seems 
to have closed with the Great War. IV. We stand to-day at the 
opening of a Fourth Era in the Church’s history. What shape is 
this new era going to take? 

To answer that question let us review the two previous eras 
that have passed. The outward forms which the Church in her 
march through history has successively assumed were largely 
dictated by the forms of the civil government at the time. Thus 
in the autocratic ages of heathenism monarchical episcopacy 
flourished earliest at Rome and in the Roman colonies; was of 
slower growth in republican Greece and Alexandria; and never 
reached its meridian all over the Church till (as Bishop Wordsworth 
has told us) the year 314. It was the same in the later more 
democratic Christian ages. The Roman Church created for 
herself a Popedom. The orthodox Russian Church under Peter 
the Great accepted complete State-Control. Luther’s Germany, 
with its endless tribal divisions, took the prudent motto of cujus 
regio ejus religio. Republican Calvinism everywhere encouraged 
the Presbyterian system ; while a constitutional monarchy like that 
of England preferred a compromise between Popery and Noncon- 
formity expressed (as Lord Chatham used to declare) in ‘ a Popish 
liturgy, Calvinistic Articles and an Arminian clergy.’ 

The outward forms of ecclesiastical government in Catholic 
times corresponded to those of the Feudal System. That system 
was one of land-tenure for military service. The Emperor was 
the point towards which the whole pyramid of society graduated 
in an ascending series. As was the State so was the Church. 
To Barons, Earls, Sheriffs, King corresponded the Papal militia 
of the regular and secular orders of clergy, gradually mounting 
through the ranks of canons and bishops to the Cardinalate (or 
Papal body-guard), who, like Caesar’s Praetorian Guards of old, 
chose their Sovereign Lord the Pope. ‘Apart from Rome and 
Rome decadent,’ writes Principal Fairbairn, ‘ Catholicism could 
never have come into being. The name was the name of Christ 
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but the form was the form of Caesar. Papal infallibility is but 
Imperial supremacy transfigured and spiritualised.’ 

But Feudalism fell betore the discovery of America, of the 
Bible, of Printing, of Gunpowder and of Capital. From that hour 
the monopolies of a landed aristocracy found a rival in fluid wealth. 
The experimental science of Bacon and Newton exploded the 
metaphysics of Plato and Aristotle, on whose terminology the 
Church’s faith had been largely built. The individual was now 
armed with new powers against the community. Kings and 
- nations contested the universal supremacy of the old Churchly 
State. Protestantism in every land revised and adapted the old 
religion, covered with the incrustations (not to say corruptions) 
of centuries, to more modern needs. 

No one will deny to the Middle Ages many excellences. 
Chivalry, respect for law and order, military service to the State, 
reverence for the poor and mercy for the vanquished—all those 
blessings, in fact, which modern civilisation sums up in those two 
words of directly Christian coinage, ‘charity’ and ‘home ’—are 
direct heirs not only of the mystic theology but even of the papal 
autocracy of the Middle Ages. If Judaism provided,‘as has been 
beautifully said, a maternal bosom for the Son of Man, the Middle 
Ages furnished a school of virtues for the European nations. 
They formed the drill-ground of the Northern barbarians. 

Yet who would wish the Middle Ages’ religion back? Wolsey 
had early observed that its day had filed. Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, complained that it was impossible to revive the morals 
of an ecclesiastical order that had passed away. From the year 
1500 money could buy papal indulgences for anything—even, so 
Lord Acton was told by a Cardinal, for marriages between brothers 
and sisters. No Protestant has written more strongly than 
Cardinal Bellarmine on that degradation of the Church which had 
brought about the Reformation. The Catholic religion stood 
divorced from morality. 

The reason for this condition of things was not far to seek. 
The virtues of the Church had passed over to the State, and the 
Church’s long lease of irresponsible power had bred security. She 
lived on her past. She had become deaf to the call of the present. 
The ery of ‘reform in head and members ’ had increased in volume 
since the beginning of the fourteenth centiry. But the Popes had 
systematically postponed reform. Even that half-way perform- 
ance manufactured at the Council of Trent was the work of an 
Emperor ! 

There is no question that the Reformation cured the vices of 
Europe. But has not the triumph of the Protestant State pro- 
duced other vices? Protestantism based its ultimate standard 
of appeal on the Bible. Yet, according to Archbishop Trench, few 
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but Protestants to-day study the Bible. St. Paul was the hero of 
Reformation theology. Yet today, according to the Bishop of 
th London, few Christians accept St. Paul’s cardinal doctrine of 
e > ; eda : : ; 
seid a bodily Resurrection. Puritanism made much of ‘ conscience. 
Ith Yet the phrase ‘ Nonconformist conscience’ is to-day a by-word 
ith. “is? Sean . ; Haar : 
the for religious insincerity. Nothing, writes Canon E. A. 
the Burroughs, is more needed to-day in England than a recovery 
ma of conscience.’ The Reformation made much of the sanctity of 
oil home. Yet family life to-day is weakened by a scandalous increase 
hly both of divorce and of Juvenile crime. Public honours can be 
old bought. And profiteering has become a national industry. If 
ae there was one warning against race-suicide which St. Paul gave 
to the Church of the Roman empire it was that of ‘impurity’ and 
me ‘ covetousness ’—or rather, ‘over-reaching’ (aAsovef/a) — which, 
Ms: he added, was ‘idolatry.’ And it was precisely the lack of family 
rey life and the exorbitant taxation of the fixed incomes of the middle 
“% classes that, as M. Guizot tells us, finally brought about the ruin 
. of Rome, 
oe The same symptoms are alarmingly rife in the England and 
a America of to-day : 
ile Money, sexual passion, and drink! . . . Every legitimate effort. . . 
must be used to remove this incubus, this curse of modern life, which 
- retards. the best development among civilised communities in every direc- 
tion. . . . Rapid accumulation of great wealth blunt{s] the moral fibre 
sy and. .. may lead to. . . pauperising of the national intellect. . . . If the 
of tyranny of Capital and Syndicates goes on increasing and the irresponsible 
" power of the crown-less millionaire-king grows—demoralising Society from 
its highest to its lowest layers—the results may be anarchy and revolution ; 
ir and all that constitutes the foundation of modern Society, built up through 
10 centuries of civilised struggle, may be shaken and ultimately destroyed.— 
8 Sir Cartes WatpstTeEIn, Aristo-democracy, pp. 382-95. 
n It is Capitalism that contributes to the present universal un. 
d rest. It has bought its Press and can pack Parliament and raise 
i the price of all necessities. It threatens the individual conscience, 





the stability of Capital and the safety of the State itself. It is to 
fight not Capital but the Capitalist that Strikes and Trades 
Unionism, Labour and Socialism, have armed themselves against 
the overshadowing terror of Trusts and Combines. Let us not 
mistake the issue. In the year 153 A.D. the Roman Empire was 
put up for auction and sold to the highest bidder, Julius Didymus, 
a wealthy Senator. To-day if the British Empire does not smash 
Capitalism, Capitalism may help to smash the Empire. The Re- 
formation delivered us from the universal tyranny of the aristocrat 
to deliver us into the more soul-less tyranny of the plutocrat. 
To Monopoly has succeeded the far worse ‘Trust-Combine, The 
Church of the Middle Ages restrained superfluous wealth to the 
building of chantries and charitable institutions.. To-day the State 
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is threatened by the tyranny of a wealth which acknowledges no ~ 
responsibility. The wheel has gone full circle. Protestantism — 
stands divorced from morality. ; 

And this condition of things has of necessity affected the 
Church, the State’s co-partner in the government of mankind. 
The State in England is slowly thrusting out the consideration of 
religion from her schools, in France and Belgium from her highest’ 
offices of State. In Germany Bismarck did his best to suppress 
the Lutheran and Roman churches before stirring up the wars that 
were to create a united Germany. And William the Second found 
both those churches ready tools to his hand when his unlimited 
ambition threatened the liberties of mankind with a war against 
all Europe. In Catholic times the Church ousted the State. 
To-day the State has paralysed the energies of the Church. This 
had been foreseen as far back as 1835, when the celebrated 
Archdeacon Hare, best remembered by the present generation as 
the eloquent author of The Vindication of Luther, delivered a 
charge upon the failure of the Church. The Church, he said, had 
become entirely dependent upon the State and the State had 
become too subtle for it; ‘and, beginning by supplanting it in its 
birthright, ended in taking away its blessing.’ 

Yet this antagonism is unnatural. Church and State, with 
their respective spheres of rule over man’s soul and body, are one. 
Neither can be weakened without mutual injury. ‘ All things,’ 
King Solomon has noted, ‘are double, the one over against the 
other’ : Spirit and Matter, Faith and Reason, Subject and Object, 
Thought and Act, Man and Wife, the Individual and the Com- 
munity, Capital and Labour; they cannot do their work apart. 
Catholic Christendom created a false antithesis between Church 
and State. Protestant Christendom in the recoil has too far 
reversed the antithesis. The Catholic system left out the 
individual. The Protestant system leaves no room for a Church. 
The one led to superstition. The other has led to Rationalism. 
And is not Credulity (as Coleridge once asked) but Incredulity 
looked at from behind? It is not that genuine Catholicism or 
genuine Protestantism has failed the world but the logical fallacy 
that underlies popular Romanism and popular Calvinism, in either 
case the Latin element that has come down from the Latin races. 
The Dark Ages belauded a faith without reason. The present 
enlightened age divorces reason from faith. But are not Reason 
and Faith two eyes given us wherewith to see? And if Romanism 
asks us to see all the better by putting out the one, has Calvinism 
any better right in asking us to put out the other? Is there no 
middle way? We think there is. 

It is wonderful how often St. AUGUSTINE is appealed to by the 
two sections of Western Christendom. He was undoubtedly the 
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founder of the Church of the Middle Ages. He was no less the 
forerunner of the Reformation. Calvin declared that he ‘ followed 
him in all things.’ Luther speaks of him as ‘my Augustine.’ 
Hooker, by far the greatest and most representative writer of the 
English Church, wrote of him as ‘a man without equal since the 
days of the Apostles.’ ‘It will probably be found ’—writes Bishop 
Robertson in the preface to his Regnum Dei—‘ that the Church 
of to-day has more to learn from St. Augustine than from any other 
ancient interpreter of the mind of Christ.’ It is in Augustine that 
the Catholic and Protestant Churches find a common centre. 
In him the two circles of earliest Catholic and Protestant 
tradition meet. 

There is nothing in this to astonish us. The two streams of 
Protestant individualism and Catholic Churchmanship may be 
seen from the first, sometimes flowing side by side, sometimes 
intermingling, in all the greater writers of the early Church. If 
Clement of Rome, the first of the Fathers, has described justify- 
ing faith in language as distinct as Luther’s (c. xxxii.), Irenaeus 
seems to harmonise the Protestant and Catholic standpoints when 
he writes : 

Where the Church is, there is the Spirit of God; and where the Spirit 
of God is, there also the Church and every grace exist (iii. 24). 


In Augustine’s mind these two aspects of truth, like the 
obverse and reverse of a medal, lay side by side in unreconciled 
antinomy. The long course of history has since alternately 
deflected the balance first to one side and then to the other. It is 
to be hoped that the Church of the Future will restore the 
equipoise, and that in three main directions : 


I. THe CHURCH WILL BE IN MORE HARMONIOUS ASSOCIATION WITH 
THE CIvin POWER 


The Church must by the very conditions of her function in the 
world outwardly conform. to her environment. She undoubtedly 
claims to be in the ‘apostolic succession.’ But what does that 
claim imply? In Clement of Rome it means the principle of an 
orderly summary of the faith as the apostles taught it, passed 
on in succession (dsadeyouevor) by approved men, and acting 
as a codicil (észvoym) to the original apostolic will and testament, 
or else—according to another reading—as a mode of giving per- 
manence (ér.pov7) to their testimony. With Hegesippus the ‘ suc- 
cession’ (8:ad0y7) of Bishops begins in conflict with the Gnostics’ 
appeal to an unwritten tradition. With Tertullian the succession 
safeguards the Church’s prescriptive appeal to the true interpre- 
tation of Scripture. ‘ Truth is older than custom.’ In Irenaeus 
the visible ‘ succession of the Bishops’ assumes its more modern 
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form. It safeguards the Catholic faith founded on the Church’s § 
interpretation of Scripture, and witnessed especially in Rome (the 
oldest seat of the Imperial Power) by ‘ the faithful ’ visitors ‘from 
every quarter.’ 


Needless to say, appeal to an apostolic succession carries a Faas 
different weight of meaning to-day. Our Lord laid down no rigid & sin 


form of government outside His immediate apostolic circle. And § 


there could in the nature of things be no succession to the apostles # — 


powers. All the rest, therefore, became matter of practical expe # 
diency. Ecclesiastical forms of government everywhere corre § 


sponded to the civil. Hence it was in the Roman Empire that J ~ 
the monarchical episcopate flourished earliest. Already by 180 § 7” 


the Roman Victor is in conflict with Irenaeus, the most representa- 9 


tive bishop of the Eastern and Western Churches. In the next © ; arg 


century Pope Stephen comes into collision with Cyprian, Bishop § 
of the Church of Carthage in Africa. By the year 343 (as Bishop © 
Robertson has shown) the papal ideal of a centralised ecclesiastical # 
despotism is firmly established. 

It was the same with Protestantism. When the universal 
~ Empire of Charles the Fifth settled into the nationalities of modern ~ 
Europe, the universal papacy split into corresponding archiepisco- ~ 
pal sees. It will be the same in the Church and State of the future. 
Aristocracy, like Catholicism, has had its day. And Democracy, 
like Protestantism, is having its day. But the Church of the 
Future will be ruled, like the governments of the future, by 
the pick of the best men of both types uniting the best talents of 
both types. It will be an aristo-democracy at once national and 
international and confederated for the common cause. In the 
industrial world of to-day the key-note is co-operation. Federation 
will be the key-note of the Churches of the future. 


II. CuurcH DocTRINE WILL BE INTERPRETED IN TERMS OF A 
TRUER PHILOSOPHY 


Many of the old dilemmas in the Church were due to a ter- 
minology borrowed from a false philosophy. Plato’s theory of 
ideas and Aristotle’s system of pagan ethics have since been supple- 
mented by a truer psychology. 

Hence many of the old dilemmas have ceased to exist. For 
example, on the relative merits of Grace and Freewill controversy 
has long raged between the Protestant and Catholic systems. 
Thus while Peter Lombard gravely debated whether grace was 
really given to infants at baptism, Calvin disputed whether man 
could fall from grace once given. This controversy has to-day 
no real existence except for metaphysicians who delight in ‘ verbal 
forks.” The question at issue is purely a practical one. The 
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8 in the problem are essentially moral factors. Grace is 


FD gixen for our nse; and to those wha have the capacity to use it 
# well there is given more grace (ydpis dvr} xGpetes, Jno. i. 17). 


| God's aim ig the production of ® moral character in conformity 
with His own. And to man in his present state of bondage to 


7 sip a antecedent Grace is necessary to counteract antecedent Sin- 


fulness. ‘Ideally, of course, it ought to be impossible to fall from 
# grace once given. But eyerything hinges on Man’s co-operation 
# with God. As Man has the freedom of will to accept or to depart 
| from grace given, 80 God has the freedom of will freely to give 
| ot to withdraw His Grace from Man according as he co-operates 
(or not) with his opportunities. The balance turns on this actual 
relationship of Man to God—the interdependence and interpene- 
tration of two free Wills. It is a question of psychology rather 
than philosophy. 

And surely this is language which harmonises best with the 
teaching of St. Paul, St. James and §t. John (Phi. ii. 13; Jas. 
i. 18, 19; Rey. ui. 5a). lf so, it is susceptible of the most exten- 
sive application. The grace of Election is for Protestants no 
more ‘indefectible’ than for Catholics is the grace of the Sacra- 
ment3 automatic and unconditioned. The Sacraments are indeed - 
visible emblems of a ‘social contract’ between God and Man, 
but they are of force enly in so far as both parties are true to 
the terms of the contract. And faith is not merely a quality of 
joul but a blossoming of all the activities of our moral life. Hence 
there can be no faith without good works, or divine grace without 
human love, or justification without sanctification, or individual 
belief unaccompanied by fellowship in the Church. 

It is at this psychological point that true Catholicism and true 
Protestantism meet—the sundered halves of a divinely ordained 
Whole. ‘Iam inclined to think,’ writes a distinguished Roman 
Catholic scholar, Dr. SAROLEA, in his admirable Life of Newman, 
‘that we are on the eve of an epoch-making change, of a widening 
and deepening of our conceptions of religion. Hitherto we have 
looked upon religion as a matter of controversy, as an intellectual 
and dogmatic problem or as a moral and political problem. The 
philosopher of the future will see in religion a disposition of the 
mind, a psychological phenomenon, THE psychological pheno- 
menon. . . . [He] will combine Roman [qu. Catholic ?] practice 
with Protestant principle.’ 

These are the feelings of a Catholic and a Roman Catholic. 
But what will orthodox Protestantism, especially Evangelical Pro- 
testantism, say to this? It actually returns the compliment ! ‘T 
do believe,’ writes the Anglican R. H. Hurron in his Theological 
Essays, ‘ that the Christianity which alone can conquer the earth 
will be a faith neither so entirely rooted in inward and personal 
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motives as that of Luther nor so studiously reflected in seconda , 


agencies and external institutions as that of Rome.’ ‘ Protes § 
tantism, we must confess,’ writes M. GoDET in his Biblical Studies, § a, 
‘ has always shown itself weak and embarrassed when called upon § 
to point out precisely the organic connexion between forgiveness” 
and holiness. Catholicism understands better than Protestantism J 
the sacred mystical truth of the Incarnation. . . . Has not the # 
time arrived for these two sections of the Western Church (who § 
have, as it were, divided the truth upon this cardinal doctrine)” 
at last to reunite and set it forth in itsfulness?’ (P.193.) ‘The’ 
interest of the Reformation,’ writes the late Dr. James DENNEY | 
in his posthumous book, The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, | 
“was primarily religious rather than moral . . . Protestantism, 

. [as] great and simple souls like Chalmers have avowed, ; 
has exhausted itself in attempts to distinguish justification from } 
sanctification. . . . It has sometimes forgotten that the great J 
matter is not the distinction of justification from sanctification but” 
their connexion’ (pp. 295-7). ‘The point of reconciliation lies,” 
said an American Nonconformist at an International Congrega-— 
tional Congress held in 1908, ‘in something greater and richer 
than either the present Catholic or the present Evangelical position. — 
It is heroic . . . to contend for the full inheritance of the saints.’ 

The Church of Catholicism over-emphasised the great truth of” 
the Incarnation. The Church of Protestantism has equally over- — 
emphasised the note of Atonement. The Church of the Future | 
will, we trust, be tuned to the key-note of Apostolic preaching ; 
‘I believe in the Resurrection of the Dead and the Life of the 
World to come.’ Thus to the Catholic theology of St. Peter and 
the Protestant theology of St. Paul will succeed the religion of St. 
John with its insistence upon truth, victory, assurance, fellowship 
and the coming of the Holy Ghost. And to this position MEYER, 
the greatest Protestant Commentator since Calvin, subscribes in 
the preface to his commentary on St. John : 

Amid the dark tempests of our theological and ecclesiastical crisis what 
writing of the New Testament can be destined to produce a more effective 
union of spirits than the wondrous Gospel of St. John with its fulness of 
grace, truth, peace, light, and life? Our Lutheran Church, which was born 
with a declaration of war and had its confession completed amid contro- 


versy from without and within, has raised itself far too little to the serene 
height and tranquil perfection of this Gospel. 


III. Tue TRvutHs oF REVELATION MUST BE INTERPRETED IN THE 
LIGHT OF SCIENCE 


There can be no ultimate contradiction between Science and 
Faith, seeing God is the author of both. There are not two orders 
of truth. The real is the rational and the rational is the real. 
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| But if any discrepancy there be, it is Sen to our sentative 


which cannot see Reality totum, teretem atque roturdum: Never 


 § in the history of the Christian Church has’ ‘the ‘conflict between 


'§ Science and Theology been more acute than in our own day or 
¥ the nett result more assured. 
; The order of events .in the first chapter of Genesis is scrupu- 
§ lously accurate as far as it goes. The picture of the originally 
| ‘formless’ earth is admirably illustrated by Laplace’s ingenious 
conjecture of a primeval candescent gas, which from the central 
whirl threw off the planets which now circle round their central 
gn. Above and below the ‘expanse’ (Heb. rakiyah), which 
‘divides the vapours from the vapours,’ are formed in their various 
combinations with oxygen or with hydrogen clouds or rain. At 
the ‘fourth’ epoch of such an alternating light and darkness as 
is still to be seen at the poles the Sun for the first time appears 
‘through the curtain of vapours. In the ‘fifth’ epoch the reign 
of the aquatic reptile world (Heb. tanninim; Gr. rerappéva; Se. 
‘saurians’) begins; and Birds arrive in strange contiguity with 
Fish. ‘The Birds,’ says the evolutionist M. Depéret in his valu- 
able Transformation du Monde Animal, ‘ seem to be derived from 
the Dinosaurian Reptiles’ (c. x.). On the ‘sixth day’ the first 
ground-forms of the elephant and hippopotamus tribe appear, fol- 
lowed by the deer and horse and the burrowers of the soil—their 
| Hebrew names almost exactly corresponding to the scientific 
nomenclature of amblypoda, cervidae and lagidae. In the Pleisto- 
cene era of the same epoch Man appears. And with him the 
creation of types ceases. ‘God pauses from all the work which 
He had created to make.’ 

It is the antiquity of man that is to-day the subject of debate. 
The great Ice Age may well be assumed as affording the only clue 
to any chronology here. Lyell’s original date of that event was 
from some eight to two hundred thousand years ago. Sir Joseph 
Prestwich has since reduced the score to fifteen thousand years. 
Professors Emerson, Wright and Dawson have now brought 
the date down to only ten or even seven thousand years ago. If 
this date can be accepted then modern Science incidentally agrees 
with the Mosaic chronology, which allows about 5000 B.c. for the 
earliest appearance of man upon earth. No coincidence could be 
more striking. 

On the tremendous issues raised by Darwin concerning the 
Origin of Man this is not the place to touch. Darwin’s main 
assumption, that Nature ‘ transmits acquired characteristics,’ has 
long since been demolished by Weismann. His first postulate, 
virtually demanding (as he himself privately admitted) ‘spon- 
taneous generation,’ has been shot dead by Pasteur and Tyndall. 
And his underlying hypothesis, that all modern forms of life from 
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stem’, hashean largely riddled by Russel Wallace’s proof of chasm ee 
or bréaches ini the vontinuity of Nature’s working which impera § 
tively demand the presence of Spirit; while Depéret has found: 
parallel genealogical trees for many animals (e.g. the horse-tribe) _ 
hitherto supposed to be descended from one another. What is ot 
importance to note is Darwin’s concession in his Origin of Man 
to the truth of the Mosaic record : ‘We must not fall into the 
error of supposing that the early progenitor of the whole Simian” 
stock, including Man, was identical with or even closely resembled 9 
any existing ape or monkey’ (p. 155). Haeckel has since made § 
a similar confession. Upon which Archbishop Tait sums up as § 
follows : | 
I have been reading a book containing the gist of supposed modern § 
discoveries in anthropological science. It sets forth among other things” 
the theory of Haeckel that though no existing species of ape (either living J Supe’ 
or fossil) could have developed into man, yet probably some other ape (if 9 
we could only find it) would be such as might naturally become man. Only 
unfortunately we cannot find him or any trace of him. And probably the 
continent in which he lived . . . has been submerged so completely that no 
trace unfortunately of such continent is to be found. And this is Sciente, 
which formerly I had always supposed was based in its highest form on self- 
evident propositions and in its second form on strictly observed facts! 
(Diary, August 15, 1880.) : 


It is in the sphere of Miracles that our chief difficulties to-day 
arise. Did miracles ever happen? Or were they only imagined 
to have happened by the carelessness or ignorance of the original” 
witnesses? Such was the dilemma originally proposed by Hume. 
Miracles, he said, were contrary to experience. Later Science 
has gone one step further. .“ Miracles are contrary to the fixed % 
laws of Nature.’ 

Now in what sense are the ‘laws’ of Nature fixed? In any 
case does not every ‘law-’ demand a Law-giver? And, if God 
be as free as man in the exercise of His free-will, then He too 
must occasionally suspend the ordinary or normal workings of 
His own ‘ laws,’ just as Man by the exercise of his free-will momen- 
tarily retards the forces of gravitation. Paley deemed it unneces- 

-Sary to prove that mankind stood in need of a revelation. But 
unless a miracle had sometimes taken place how could God ever 
have communicated with man or man have ever been able to 
receive that communication? 

The period of miracles does not often recur. The Bible narra- 
tive confines those periods to the age of Moses, of Elijah, of 
David and of Christ Himself. It was only at great turning-points 
in the world’s destiny when the cause of God’s personal identity 
was at stake in the conflict with Nature-worship that created 
periods calling for the Creator’s intervention. 
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Hence, unlike the apocryphal miracles, the supernatural is 
never contrary to the natural but rather finds in the natural an 
‘economic basis’ for its action. Of this the accounts of the 
Israelites’ crossing of the Red Sea and of the Jordan furnish a 
typical example. The arm of the Red Sea where Israel crossed 
gonsists of a shallow sandy bottom which would be blown almost 
bare by a strong East wind passing the waters along a net-work 
of natural lagoons. (Such a rapid tidal wave at this very spot 

entirely surrounded and nearly overwhelmed Napoleon with his 

Staff before he was aware of it.) At the Jordan, on the other hand, 

a landslide must have temporarily blocked the torrent ‘ thirty 

| miles’ up-stream ‘ far off at Adam, a city near Zarethan,’ while 
the people ‘ hasted to pass over.’ In either case the local scenery 















oderh 

hing § is correct, And who shall say where Nature merges in the 
iving | Supernatural ? 

a The character of Christ is in itself alone a moral miracle. 
7 Sinlessness apart, His humanity had about it nothing distinctive— 
t tio nothing local, limited or peculiar to any one race or age or calling ; 
2n0¢, while His heart had in it the blended qualities of both sexes. 
self- § Jn Him the real and ideal met. Could such a Being, embracing 






as He did all the weakness without any of the sinfulness of human 
flesh, have been born into such a world as ours without a miracle? 
And the miracle, as Professor Bonney has scientifically explained, 
consisted only in this. It is: from the union of two tiny and 
rudimentary cells that is born a being strongly resembling both its 




















ne. parents. In Christ’s case the process of development began in 
nee one cell without the intervention of the other. That is all we 
ced § are asked to believe. If the Saviour of the world is to be man 
He must be born in a sense in due course. But to be born a 
ny sinless man He must be born out of due course. Once more it 
od is psychology that helps to decide the issue. 
00 Again, the fact of the inspiration of Scripture has never been 
of questioned. But the mode and degree of that inspiration can 
n- never be settled. Upon this subtle and mysterious point neither 
28 the Catholic nor the Protestant Churches have ever dogmatised. 
ut The subject does not admit of it. For example, the language 
er of Milton, especially of his lesser pieces, has always been regarded 
to as presenting the acme of poetic inspiration. Yet who that has 
examined the manuscripts can fail to notice that perfection was 
a- only gradually attained by constant corrections and successive 
of improvements of the original text? Wherein then lies the inspira- 
bs tion? Genius does not submit itself to such analysis. “And may’ 
y there not be an editorial as well as an original inspiration? Again 





the difficulty is one of psychology rather than philosophy. For 
who can analyse the conditions of religious genius at that point 
where the minds of God and man find their meeting-place? 
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For us to-day the task is a simpler one. The world is once” 
more in the melting-pot. It is the Church’s duty to adapt oneg 
more the eternal verities to the mind and heart and soul of modern” 
man. Never was the opportunity greater. And no Church ig” 
better situated to render the world this service than the via mediq_ 
presented by the English Church. (1) A BIBLE everywhere 
retouched by the pen of devout scholarship and poetic learning 
into the living idiom of our own day, like M. Renan’s translation” 
of the Book of Job. (2) A PRayER-BOOK made more intelligible 
to our humbler classes and more elastic in all its forms to suit the 
changed conditions of a newer age and wider empire. (Dr. W. E, 
Orchard has already issued something of the kind.) (3) A perma. ~ 
nent lay DIACONATE which shall truly accomplish the work of 
helping the pastorate, as in apostolic times. (4) Training scHOOLS 
and colleges for the young, in which Science, Philosophy and | 
History shall yield of their best for the elucidation of the Word 
and works of God. And (5) a properly salaried and pensioned 
CLERGY :—hae tibi erunt artes. In this connexion let us conclude, 
as we began, with a quotation from the Charge of Archbishop 
Tait : 

Every year Lambeth is becoming more and more a centre to which the 
whole Anglican Communion directly looks. And that Communion seems — 
to me to be more and more every year becoming itself a centre for all the 
Churches of Christendom which protest against the Roman usurpation. . . . 
Let mere worldly politicians dispute as to the wisdom or unwisdom of 
England’s undertaking great responsibilities to. . . extend the blessings of 
civilisation. . .°. We English Churchmen can have no doubt of our duty 
as Christians to do all in our power to remedy . . . detestable evils when 
they are brought distinctly to our notice. . . . [Hence] it is our duty to 
resist all efforts for subverting that national constitution of our Church 
which makes it the authorised teacher of all our people and the mouth- 
piece through which our common Christianity speaks in all our public acts 
as a State. . . . [For] there is a vast community cemented by Christian faith 
and principle which, amid all national and other special differences, joins 
together the whole body of those who worship God in Christ. 


A. H. T. CuaRKE. 
The Rectory, Devizes. 





MORAL RESISTANCE: 
THE LESSON OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


NUMEROUS reproaches are being levelled at the leaders of the 
Russian anti-Bolshevik movement (and many more, out of cour- 
tesy, are left unsaid). In many quarters it is suggested that 
their activities lack energy, that their plans are often vague, and 
that, generally speaking, the results achieved are insignificant and 
very slow in coming. These reproaches are extremely galling to 
the convinced patriots of all parties, here and in Russia, who meet 
in their work with difficulties: unsuspected by men educated in 
the ideas of a Western law-abiding civilisation. It is easy to 
promote, organise and head a sane political movement in acountry 
where every man, by the tradition of numerous generations, is a 
citizen. It is quite another thing to have to do with masses 
demoralised by decades of a régime whose main object was to sup- 
press will and initiative in everybody outside the Government. 
Tn judging the efforts of the Russian nation to throw off the yoke 
of the Bolshevik usurper, one must always remember the tre- 
‘mendous handicap of its long morally relaxing past ! 


I 


It happened in Helsingfors. An old gentleman of about 
seventy was placidly walking home from his office. He was 
stopped by armed guards (the Reds were in power then). They 
asked to see his papers, which were found to be in order. The 
patrol-leader, nevertheless, decided to arrest the old gentleman : 
‘a night in prison will do the fat bourgeois good’! So he decided. 
But the old fellow produced a revolver, refusing to submit to 
being unlawfully detained. Well! The patrol got him in the 
end. He was dead, and seven Reds, killed and wounded, were 
lying around him! This stubborn standing up for one’s rights 
against any odds, so characteristic of Finnish mentality, is what 
saved the country from Bolshevism and its ensuing evils. 

From the psychological point of view, to the dispassionate 
student of the Russian Revolution the most interesting fact will 
be the feeble resistance offered by the higher claszes to the im- 
possible projects of extremists of the worst type. Generally 
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speaking, the power to withstand an energetic attack coming from” 
any quarter, and especially from the Left, seems to have been © 
paralysed. This astonishing surrender should be known, its causes — 
should be established—a lesson and a warning to the world! Now 
that Russia seems to be awakening from her torpor and is develop. © 


ing the elements of a sane opposition to Bolshevik unrealities, this 
necessary revelation becomes less painful. And then the honest 
citizen to serve his country and his friends must sometimes speak 
the truth.... . 

This is not an historical essay, but an attempt in the direction 
of psycho-sociological research. The course of events will be 


retraced here not more than is necessary to establish that, rightly — 
or wrongly, the different strata of Russian society were penetrated — 


by a spirit of non-resistance. The spirit of social unrest, of class 
hatred, of destructive Bolshevism is abroad in the world, and 
before it is laid may yet cause some havoc in our midst. The 
Tzar’s Empire is no more! It is necessary to understand how it 


happened that the Russian Revolution beginning under such © 


favourable auspices degenerated into its present disgusting and 
dangerous form. 


II 


After two years of the Great War, the necessity for a decisive 
political change was acutely felt by all the leading circles in Russia : 
not so much for a real Revolution, as for a reform placing the 
Government on @ sane and stable basis. Autocracy was definitely 
compromised by a ruler who replaced moral conviction by mediae- 
val superstitions, and who, instead of having a firm policy of any 
sort, allowed himself to be influenced by uncultured religious 
maniacs and boorish impostors. We have reason to suspect that 
the monarchists were actively discussing the necessity of saving 
the throne by deposing Nicholas the Second. Trouble was in the 
air! Considerable resources of men and arms were accumulated 
by the Government in Petrograd to crush any incipient movement. 
The police and gendarmes were prepared to mow down the masses 
with machine-guns. But when, in the spring of 1917, the Revolu- 
tion started on its swift victorious march against the ancient throne 
of the Romanoffs, the Tzar and his family offered practically no 
resistance. True, the odds were all against them, they seemed 
deserted by everyone. The great defences crumbled with ludicrous 
ease. On one side, an imposing array of forces; on the other, 
a monarch deserted even by those whose very existence had been 
made possible by his bounty and by his condescension! Never- 
theless, from men with blood in their veins one would have 
expected some trace of a moral conviction of one’s rights, yield- 
ing only before a display of overwhelming force. Perhaps not 
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yielding even then! But the moral surrender of the reigning 
family was complete. A few childish efforts to save the inherit- 
ance for a boy prince, some no less awkward steps to put forward 
the candidature of a Grand Duke—that was all! One has the 
impression that the autocrat himself was not convinced of his 
right. The other alternative is to suppose that he was terrorised 
by the force displayed? An Autocrat by God’s Grace of All the 
Russias, the Tzar was by easy stages transformed into less than 
an ordinary citizen—the nation’s prisoner. No flight to Varennes 
came to relieve the monotony of an unquestioning subjection to 
the will of the new dictators ! 

The supreme power became vested in the Russian Parliament 
—the Douma. Its composition was very defective and in no way 
representative of the whole nation. But the landed gentry, the 
rich middle-class, and the cream of the intellectuals, were there 
in their numbers. The bureaucratic machine, the armed forces 
and the mass of the population accepted the Douma’s authority. 
Its members ruled the ministries, and went on dictatorial missions 
to outlying parts. Its President was received everywhere with 
nearly regal honours. The representatives of the Entente were 
disposed to help in the friendliest fashion. One member only of 
the Temporary Government represented influences outside the 
Douma, and he too was one of its members. But a few weeks 
sufficed to reduce the powerful assembly to nought. From the 
first a few intellectuals with extreme socialistic tendencies 
organised in the Douma’s lobby a permanent and noisy meeting. 
Having invited several representatives from the Petrograd fac- 
tories and from the troops, they proclaimed themselves the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Council—the Sovet. They represented the 
Russian proletariat not more, and even less, than the Douma 
represented the other classes. In the beginning their influence 
could have been paralysed by a handful of determined men, with- 
out the application of physical force. \ But nothing was done, and 
hourly the meeting in the lobby increased its hold on the situa- 
tion. It was very noisy and knew how to organise violent demon- 
strations. Sufficient reason for the Douma to surrender without 
any great struggle! The Temporary Government was left to the 
tender mercies of the turbulent Sovet. Here again the normal 
thing to expect would have been some attempt to vindicate the 
Douma’s authority. Nothing happened! This means that no 
action was taken, for of talk there was plenty. The situation was 
analysed through and through ; arguments were threshed out and 
complete plans were laid. But no deed followed the word! Un- 
prejudiced witnesses agree that during all the phases of the Revoln- 
tion a tremendous torrent of eloquence followed by no real action 
at all was a permanent daily occurrence. 
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And so it went on and on! The Sovet capitulating to its ~ the 
Bolshevik elements; Kerensky’s Government overthrown by — me 
Lenin and Trotsky after afew hours’ defence by a handful of © thi 
boys and women in uniform! The forces of the Bolsheviks were of 
then ridiculously small, but they were violent, they were ready gai 
to use physical force and to sacrifice other people’s lives and their — TI 
own for the cause, and they won easily. The bloodshed was co 
insignificant. The country remained passive. In Moscow there liv 
was some resistance. which flickered out in a few days. in 
The intellectuals were, with a few individual exceptions, — di 
opposed to Bolshevism. Those of them who belonged to more 
rational socialistic groups were eo ipso enemies to Lenin and his ge 
creed. Their leaders had also personal reasons for opposing men de 
who endangered their authority. The rest of the intellectuals, p 
by their culture, and by the whole proud history of the develop- al 
ment of the Russian intelligentsia, could not accept a tyranny ir 
worse than the Tzar’s had ever been. When Kerensky fell with tl 
such appalling ease, the resistance of official representative Russia b 
to the extremists was at an end. Society stood face to face with D 
its enemies. The intellectual forces were obliged to defend them- . 
selves, their very existence—and they did it, by opening still more } 
the flood-gates of eloquence! On one side the acolytes of Bol- n 
shevism, few in numbers, but resolute and ready to kill; on 4 
the other—powerful convincing orators, but shrinking from the 0 
necessity to act. Everybody expected everybody else to do some- r 


thing to stay the flood. Sacrifice was weleomed—in others! As 
long as the comparatively meagre funds of different committees 
held out, there was some sort of passive resistance from certain 
groups of clerks, officials and teachers. But I believe there was 
not a single instance of opposing violence to violence and even 
of resisting direct Bolshevik threats. The Constituent Assembly, 
an inheritance from the Revolution’s golden days, came together 
only to be painlessly dissolved a few hours later by a handful 
of sailors from Kronstadt. It disappeared—leaving to posterity 
a grandiloquent declaration. Not a shot was fired anywhere to 
defend the nation’s representatives ! 

The military caste during the whole Revolution played a 
passive part. In the first days when the troops came in a rush 
to place themselves at the disposal of the Douma, the majority 
of the officers were conspicuous by their absence. But neither 
were they to be found round the throne ready to defend it against 
rebels and traitors! Then came martyrdom! In the great armies 
on the Front, in the camps behind, in the navy, the officers became 
the object for the violence of the mass and for contemptuous 
treatment by the demagogues. Their arms were taken from 
them, they were deprived of their distinctive marks and orders, 
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they were strictly controlled by the men’s committees. Life was 
made into hell! But practically no cases of resistance to all 
these tortures occurred. Massacres happened. All the officers 
of a regiment in one place, a severe commander in another. The 
sailors in Kronstadt and Helsingfors committed wholesale murder. 
The victims seldom resisted. We have not heard of any officers 
combining, barricading themselves and dearly selling their doomed 
lives. In the fortress of Viborg sixty-two officers were slaughtered 
in one day—thrown from a bridge into the gulf—their murderers 
did not lose a single man, killed or wounded ! 

The rich middle-class, the so-called and so much hated bour- 
geoisie, were all the time passive witnesses of the swiftly 
developing situation. Their representatives took a prominent 
part in the oratorical tourneys. Individual men gave their time 
and money to fight the extremists, but the great mass remained 
inert, refusing to part even with some of their property to save 
the whole. They saw the danger, they felt the storm coming, 
but could not bring themselves to combined action, to stand up, 
not for their freedom only, but for their very existence which 
was openly menaced. Personal courage seemed also paralysed. 
Five Bolshevik guards raiding a club in Petrograd took from the 
numerous members present in the different rooms all their valu- 
ables and more than forty revolvers! A small but glaring example 
of the meeting between the man ready to kill and the man not 
ready to die in his own defence. 

It needed more than a year of relentless driving by the Bol- 
shevik ‘ knout,’ all the ruthless robbery, rapine and murders, to 
whip some of the people into action. We can say that the ante- 
diluvian cruelty of Lenin and his comrades has done more to 
create at last in Russia real citizens than generations of the Tzar’s 
relaxing rule. In the wake of. the Bolshevik experiments is 
coming the hard-headed bourgeois, bereft of sentiment, whose 
destiny it is to make Russia whole again ! 


iil 


It is not intended to make this an accusation against the old 
Russian régime. What is the use? The Tzar, the revolution- 
aries, the Bolsheviks are but puppets on the scene of life. Trying 
to take retrospective vengeance on individuals, for acts caused 
by world-wide elemental conditions, is hopeless. The eyes of 
living men must be turned to the oncoming future which we can- 
not prevent, but which we may try to influence by the knowledge 
of past mistakes and of possibilities lost. Let the past bury the 
past! Ten words of a sane constructive policy are worth more 
than a volume of recriminations. The body of a man dead from 
a horrible mysterious malady is on the table. What does the 
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investigator care if he was a murderer ora saint? The scalpel, 
the laboratory will search, not to reconstitute the dead man’s 
police record, but to find the disease which threw him down ani 
to discover the means to guard this generation and those comin; 
against its evils? The historian, the socia] searcher are like 
@ coroner's jury; their brains must remain cool, concentrated on 
the main issues involved and not permitting the miseries of the ~ 
present day to influence their judgment or to impair the clear- 
ness of their vision. It is a hard task to disassociate oneself from 
the impressions of yesterday ; to forget personal injuries and those 
of your friends, to fight dowa all personal feeling—this is the 
patriot’s great sacrifice. To speak the truth pure and simple. 
Sometimes ! 


IV 


In the presence of numerous witnesses a man is killed by 
persons related to the blood royal and by politicians. The murder 
is committed in the palace of a relative of the reigning family. 
The body of the victim, with the marks of an unnatural death, 
is found soon after. The names of.the murderers are on every- 
one’s lips, and the whole town tells the story of the crime with 


numerous details, The victim is a man very near to the Ruler, 
who in the first moment of his anger writes on the margin of the 
police report ‘No murder must be left unpunished.’ Does 
the law act? It remains silent. For personal influences, court 
intrigue, fears of scandal are against publicity and the affair is 
hushed up; the culprits are paternally exiled from the capital, 
that is all! This is precisely what happened when Rasputin, 
that Siberian peasant whose ominous figure fills the background 
of the dynasty’s last days, was killed by some hot-headed patriots. 
In what democracy, in what polity is the murder of a man, be he 
ever so vile, left without retribution? Or his murderers, be they 
ever so justified by popular opinion, permitted to escape trial, 
or at least the full light of a judicial investigation? In a free 
and freedom-loving country the law would have been allowed— 
nay, it could not have been prevented—to take its course! Hither 
justice untrammelled by outside considerations would have made 
the culprits pay the price of their crime, or circumstances would 
have been brought to light which would have allowed an impartial 
jury to seal with an emphatic ‘ Not Guilty ’ the patriotism of men 
who had sacrificed their personal respectability to the country’s 
weal. The majesty of the law—safeguard of all social institutions 
—would have been upheld. Instead, the law was put completely 
aside and the whole affair became a sad example of a despot’s 
ineptitude and of the moral degradation of his government. 
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On the table before the judges in every Russian law-court 
there stood an imposing gilt frame on a massive pedestal and with 
the imperial eagle spreading his wings at the top. It contained 
Peter the Great’s ukase to the courts to mete out justice accord- 
ing to their conscience and to the law! But, in reality, the law 
was not respected, and of this the example given above is the 
most flagrant one. ‘The majesty of the law was not upheld 
because the Russian autocrats considered it principally as an 
instrument for the strengthening of their hold on the country. 
Therefore the law was applied with all its weight only when 
not contrary to the Government’s interests. The judges were 
not independent of personal pressure. 

But laws are the product of the individual and national con- 
science.’ Was conscience more respected in Russia than the 
law? The answer is in the negative. We need only remember 
the case of Azev—the details of which are fresh in everybody's 
memory.’ The chief of the revolutionary terrorist organisation 
was at the same time. in the service of the police who knew of 
his active participation in many criminal acts. The Minister 
of the Interior was killed, a Grand Duke bombed out of existence, 
many others were assassinated, by Azev and his band. But the 
Secret Service continued to employ him for special reasons of 
policy. Can a more atrocious example be found of the extent 
to which conscience may be prostituted in a despotic country? 
Azev’s activities and Rasputin’s death—the prostitution of con- 
science and the contempt of the law—prove that the régime was 
doomed and rotten throughout. 

Where conscience is silenced and the law is in abeyance, 
despotism reigns. Of a monarch, of an oligarchy, of the Bol- 
sheviks—it is all one! Despotism logically necessitates the sup- 
pression by the rulers of independent will and initiative in those 
whom they rule. 

From time to time in a moment of political distress it hap- 
pened that the Russian Government seemed to engage itself on 
the way of reason and reform by consenting to accept the nation’s 
collaboration. But as soon as the danger was passed, the reforms 
given were either withdrawn or at the best so distorted in applica- 
tion that their results were nil. On this subject volumes have 
been said and written. The story of the development of the 
Russian intelligentsia under persecution at home and in the hot- 
house of emigration abroad is too long to be told here. The 
fact remains that when the Revolution had blown the Tsar and 
his Government aside it appeared that the Russians did not exist 
as @ politically organised nation at all; all classes had been 


* See ‘Two Causes Célébres of the Russian Revolutionary Movement.—I. 
Azev,’ by C. E. Bechhofer, Nineteenth Century and After, April 1919. 
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deprived of will and initiative; slaves, not citizens, they bent 


their neck to anyone bold enough to assume power. Mental 
development was far ahead of and not co-ordinated with the will 
and habit to act. Law meant not ‘right over might’ but ‘ right 
follows might.’ Political conscience was a dangerous thing better 
not mentioned. And this is why the Tzar is back again in 


Russia, For what is Lenin but a Tzar in whom ferocious energy 


replaces illustrious descent ? 
V 


The Russian Revolution has become a failure, for it no longer 
promises to bring personal freedom and national liberty to the 
nation. The free and freedom-loving peoples can from its example 
extract the lesson for themselves: that extreme doctrines and 
despotism can be successfully fought, not by the accumulation of 
armed men and of technical resources, but, first of all, by a 
moral conviction of their rights and by a manly decision to stand 
up for them against any odds. 

VLADIMIR POLIAKOFF. 
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THE AFGHAN CLAIM TO DESCENT 
FROM . ISRAEL 


]'HERE is many an ethnographical problem awaiting solution in 
Afghanistan, where the human flotsam and jetsam of past Asiatic 
principalities have drifted into the cracks and wrinkles of the 
mountains which are banded about the southern borders of the 
ancient kingdom of Baktria. Amongst them is that of the ruling 
clan of the Afghans, who are called Durdnis and who-call them- 
selves Beni Israel. 

In the winter of 1894-95 I happened to be in the Kunar Valley 
of Afghanistan a little to the south of the junction of the Kafiri- 
stan river Bashgol with the Chitral, the two combining to form 
the Kunar. Not far to the north the insignificant little mud- 
built fort of Chitral was being stoutly defended by a small con- 
tingent of British troops (under the military leadership of the 
same Townshend whose name is imperishably connected with 
Kut) against a wholly undisciplined but sufficiently well-armed 
mob of Chitrali and other tribesmen of the surrounding hills. 
I was attached to a boundary commission which was just then 
busy with the boundary between Afghanistan and those same 
truculent tribesfolk who were politically supposed to be within 
the sphere of British administration, but who were nevertheless 
thirsting for the blood of such representatives of the British 
Government as they might catch in Chitral. I do not think 
that there was any political connexion whatsoever between the 
two happenings in the same valley at so short a distance apart; 
but I have always been convinced that an occasional significant 
shortage in the strength of the Afghan escort that safeguarded 
the boundary commission under the burly Ghulam Haidar (the 
Amir’s Commander-in-Chief) was due to the fact that some of 
them were as busy outside the walls of Chitral as they were on 
boundary duty. At any rate no messenger from us ever got 
through to Chitral, and sudden death befell one of them before 
he had even left the camp. Such procedure is so entirely Afghan 
in character that it need create no surprise. During the progress 
of demarcation I was occasionally invited by Ghulam Haidar to 
accompany him on short excursions into the neighbouring valleys 
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in order that he might ascertain my opinion as an engineer on | 
certain irrigation works for which he was himself responsible,” 
At least so he said, but as a matter of fact it is not possible te” 
teach the Afghan anything in the matter of making the most 

of his often scanty water supply and of conducting it gently by 
irrigation cuts in the way it should go. They are admirable i irriga- : 


tionists and their aptitude may be said to be hereditary. 


Whilst riding alongside that great big man on his gigantic & 
horse in the early days of spring, when the valleys were taking ~ 
on tints of purple and gold on their sunny sides, when green 
stripes were patterned on the hills and every streamlet sang its — 
little song to the unfolding ferns on its banks, it was difficult — 


enough to concentrate one’s attention on ethnographical argu- 
ment, especially when conversation was based on a very elemen- 
tary knowledge of Persian. Nevertheless it appeared to be an 


opportunity. I was well aware that the Durani believed himself — 
to be the modern representative of those Israelites who were — 
deported from Syria after the destruction of Samaria by the © 


Assyrians in the year 772 B.c., and I knew how fierce he could 
be in maintaining hig traditions, so I was glad to find Ghulam 
Haidar quite reasonable and pleased to tell me something of the 


groundwork of his faith. It amounted to very little beyond his © 


insistence that where history is wanting tradition must be regarded 
as sacred. He drew a sharp distinction between the Israelite 
and the Jew (i.e. between the Durani and the Yahudi), and 


pointed out that the hatred between them which dated from the § 


secession of the tribes under Rehoboam continued to this day. 
I was indeed aware that it is on record that Afghans have pro- 
tected Christians from Jews in the city of Kabul. He said that 
the Afghans came from Roum, that is to say from the West, and 
that they traced their descent in direct genealogical succession 
from Kish. Regarding certain traces of Levitical ritual in their 
religious observances (such for instance as the sprinkling of blood 
on the doorposts) he would tell me nothing at all; nor did he 
depart in any way from the orthodox opinions of the educated 
Muhammadan of the Sunni sect. Such slight evidence of con- 
formation to Israelitish custom would be worthless in support of 
a claim to descent from Israel were it not for the acknowledged 
value of genealogical tradition supported by the remarkable 
evidence of hereditary personality. ‘The Hebrew characteristics 
in feature and idiosyncrasy are quite indestructible. In this 
instance at least the impress of heredity is not to be denied 
and the Durani is a typical Hebrew. Lord Roberts, who knew 
them well, always maintained that Duranis were Jews. They 
are not Jews—and they hate the Jews—but they are unmistak- 
ably Hebraic. 
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Hf however they are veritable Beni Israel how did they. arrive 
in Kabul; by what road, and under what conditions could they 
haye reached that part of Afghanistan (the basins of. the Kabul 
and of the Swat rivers) where they are mostly to be found? There 
is pot much difficulty about the road from Roum (Persia). -Many 
centuries before the days of Israel that same great trade route . 
geross Asia which has been defined for all time by geographical 
gonformation stretched away eastwards from Nineveh to the Per- 
sign plateau, and thence north to the central. deserts under the 
shadow of the Elburz mountains to Herat, and from Herat to the 
Oxus regions, to Ballkh (more recently the capital of the Greek 
kingdom of Baktria) and Eastern Turkistan. Of Balkh the 
‘mother of cities,’ traditionally older than Nineveh, founded by 
Belus and once the centre of a mighty system of irrigation derived 
from the Oxus, we shall know more when Afghan politics admit 
of the exhaustive process of examination which has been applied 
to Nineveh and Babylon. All we know now is what may still 
be seen by any traveller who can reach those historic plains which 
are traversed and scarred by the remains of as mighty an array 
- of old irrigation earthworks as may be seen between the Tigris 

and Euphrates, From the ‘regions beyond the Euphrates’ 
(probably what we know as Armenia) to which the captive 
Israelites were dragged from Samaria the way is yet more plain 
than it is from Nineveh. Tabriz and Tehran now stand on that 
highway and a telegraph line marks it. It was not only a trade 
route, it was the highway of Asiatic conquerors and the pilgrim 
route of hosts of captured slaves. Labour difficulties in those 
early days were solved by the bodily transfer of a nation of slaves 
from one end of the Asiatic world to another. That was the solu- 
tion of the Assyrian demand for the creation of public works 
‘when Assyria dominated Asia from the Euphrates to the Indus. 
Tt is to the last degree improbable that such a valuable addition 
to the labour power of Sargon’s administration was left idle in 
Armenia, Armenia indeed betrays remarkable eyidence of 
Hebraic origin in some of her people. There is no mistaking 
it; but the greater crowd of weary-footed captives from Syria 
were almost certainly driven from Armenia and scattered over 
‘these distant provinces of Asia where the most could be made of 
foreed labour. 

From Balkh across the Hindu Kush to, the Kabul River | 
and the Indian border lands is not such an easy and open high- 
way as that which traverses Asia from the. west to the eastern 
limits of Turkistan, but it is a well-known and well-trodden 
route (or series of routes), and it is moreover deeply interesting 
from its historical associations with Indian invasions from the 
time of Tiglath Pilesar till now. The trail of the Greek is to 
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be found on those plains reaching outwards from the northerp 
slopes of the mountain masses which range themselves in a solid 















phalanx of obstructiveness on the northern flanks of the Hindy Suc 
Kush, and that trail is distinctly recognisable in Kafiristan to-day, § ® whi 
There is no record of that passing of the Beni Israel from the hills 4 ‘4 ' 
of Armenia to the plains of the Oxus, or from the Oxus to thy § ™™° f 
Kabul, such as we have of the passing of the Greeks, but there: visible 
is no difficulty in realising its probability. The way they came | and st 
and the manner of their coming is written partly in geographical _ rounde 
terms on the face of Asia, and partly in the traditional records § 
of the customs of those early days ; but is there no other evidence? older | 
I think there is, and for it I am indebted to the scholarly researches” Centre 
of Mr. B. W. Stainton, a gentleman who was resident in Persia” It 
for thirty years in an official capacity, and who devoted much reache 
of his time to philological study. to Kal 
The traveller who wishes to reach the plains of Balkh from § emer 
Herat first passes northwards over the low extension of the great _ 
Band-i-Turkistan and wends his way gently from the valley of Mr. * 
the Kushk river towards the Russian frontier station of Kushk =the 
until (still following one of the central trade routes of the medi: § ™™" 
aeval Arab traders) he strikes eastward through low hills of loess tered 
formation to the Murghab river at Maruchak. nifica 
Here he finds a great trade centre of ancient Turkistan, for only 
Merv-el-Rud (the Merv of the river), one of the most famous of | Pales 
Eastern marts some 1200 to 1500 years ago, is now identified (osh 
with Maruchak ; although nothing of the ancient city remains. — to H 
Some ten miles above Maruchak the Murghab river receives an gift. 
affluent from the east which affords the recognised opportunity | “™ 
for a road to Maimana and the Oxus country. The name of the Kat 
meandering stream which snakes its way through the soft floor of _ 
the valley varies, but it is usually known as the Chahar Shamba, ant ¢ 
from a Jamshidi village near its head. It is quite a delightful calls 
road in the spring when under the clear blue of a northern sky pene 
the wayside is sprinkled with yellow and white crocuses or, a little follo’ 
later, when the soft sand-rippled hill sides are clothed with sheets | ™™ 
of scarlet tulips and the light green curves of the nearer ridges 1 
are silhouetted against the purple sides of the flat-topped Band-i- of . 
. Turkistan to the south. Later again, the tulip is replaced by an deni 
equally vivid scarlet poppy, and thistles of all degrees of aggres- a tr 
siveness and infinjte variety in colour run riot over the whole land- | be | 
scape. Autumn has its charm too, for then the reedy banks of Bon 
the stream hide myriads of brilliant pheasants ; clouds temper the into 
fierceness of the sun and the light blue haze lends mystery to the ties 
distance. In winter all these roads are partly plated with a coat- Arn 


ing of ice, the landscape is picked out with white tracery, the 
glare of the fresh snow is blinding, and the going is precarious. 
I have seen a Jamshidi horseman laid out flat on the ice in such 
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fashion that not only the man but every scrap of harness that 
decorated the horse was scattered broadcast over the road. 

Such is the variety that lends itself to all these Turkistan roads 
in which the old Arab geographers and merchants delighted to 
spend their days. A little south of this Chahar Shamba stream, 
some few miles from its confluence with the Murghab, there is 
visible a weird collection of the dry bones of a former city. Black 
and stiff they stand in broken columns of angular shape, but 
pounded and softened by the action of driving wind like a French 
orchard after a barrage. This indicates the probable site of a far 
gider town called Talikan, once the capital of the ephemeral 
Central Asian Kingdom of Tachoristan. 

It is not the history of this once dominant kingdom, which 
reached from the Murghab (and possibly from the Persian border) 
to Kabul, which concerns us now, but the meaning of the name, 
remembering that it is on the high road between Syria, or 
Armenia, and Balkh. The old Persian word Takhaureer, says 
Mr. Stainton, means ‘strangers, aliens’ ; ‘ hauyah-ut-takhaureer 
=they, the people, came, scattered and dispersed and distracted 
inmind.’ Takhauristan would then signify the land of the scat- 
tered peoples. Perhaps more remarkable still is the archaic sig- 
nificance of the name Kabul. It is a curious coincidence that the 
only other Kabul known to geographers should be in Western 
Palestine. It was included in the lot of the children of Asher 
(Joshua xix. 27) and it was one of the cities which Solomon gave 
to Hiram (I. Kings ix. 13), who by no means appreciated the 
gift. Now Kaubool (I omit the Persian spelling and transliterate 
as well as I can) means the ‘twine of a net’—or ‘a snare’ ; but 
‘Kaubul, a city on the borders of Takhorestan’ means ‘fettered 
or in bond.’ Equally striking is the name Afghan. No inhabit- 
ant of Afghanistan from Kafiristan to the borders of Baluchistan 
calls himself Afghan so far as I know, and it was difficult to 
imagine the origin of the name until Mr. Stainton furnished the 
following clue: ‘‘‘ Afghan’’ or “ Feghan’’ is a Persian word 
meaning ‘‘ loud lamentation.’’’ 

Thus we find from Turkistan to the plains of Kabul the echo 
of a great captivity—a faint echo perhaps, but one which un- 
deniably supports the claim of the Durani Sirdar to reckon himself 
a true representative of the Biblical captives. There appears to 
be yet another Israelitish remnant that has long settled near 
‘Bombay, and they too can advance a theory for their existence 
into which I cannot enter here. But beyond these two communi- 
ties I know of no others, although I firmly believe that the modern 
Armenian also has some of the blood of Israel in his veins. 


T. H. Honpic#H. 
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ENGLAND AND ISLAM 


It is time the British public realised the gravity of what is | 

happening in the East. The Muhamadan world is ablaze with} 
anger from end to end at the proposed partition of Turkey. ~ of 
outbreaks of violence in centres so far remote from each o 

as Kabul and Cairo are symptoms only of this widespread rese hs 
ment. So far the papers have allowed very little to be known 


upon this subject and the Muhamadans, always inarticulate and § j 
slow to use modern methods of publicity, have presented ther § 
case weakly and imperfectly. But soldiers and administrator § 
who know the East are feeling grave anxiety at the way in which § j 
the legitimate interests of Islam have been handled in Paris; § 
and the Secretary of State for India has made public the appre § 
hensions with which the outlook fills him. I have been in close 
touch with Muhamadans of India for close upon thirty years and 
I think it is my duty to warn the British public of the passionate § 
resentment which Muhamadans feel at the proposed dismember § ; 
ment of the Turkish Empire. The view apparently prevailing ti 
at the Peace Conference, at which by the way there has not beeng § j 
single Muhamadan delegate from India, is that outside the Turkish 
homelands there is no sympathy for Turkey. This is a disastrous # 
blunder. You have but to meet the Muhamadans now in London § 
to realise the white heat to which their anger is rismg. In India) 
itself the whole of the Muhamadan community from Peshawar 
to Arcot is seething with passion upon this subject. Women inside” 
the zenanas are weeping over it. Merchants who usually take no 
interest in public affairs are leaving their shops and counting- 
houses to organise remonstrances and petitions ; even the mediaeval 
theologians of Deoband and the Nadwat ul Ulama, whose detach- 
ment from the modern world is proverbial, are coming from their 
cloisters to protest against the destruction of Islam. For 
Muhamadans this one preoccupation has swallowed up all others; 
they can think and talk of nothing else. A few days ago-a7} 
Muhamadan told me that he had, as an Indian, been keenly 
interested in the Reform Scheme, but he could not think about 
the Reforms even on the day on which Mr. Montagu moved 
the second reading in the House of Commons; the fate of Islam 
engrossed all his thoughts. 
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_ But what, the stay-at-home Englishman will ask, is all this 
§ pother about? The Turks are farther from India than the Irish 
§ we from Bulgaria; the two have nothing in common in speech 
“8 orrace or allegiance. Why should Indian Muhamadans get so 
“¥ excited about the fate of a foreign Power with which we were 
F recently at war, with which we have not yet signed peace? This 
. § is question of great interest which I shall attempt to answer, - 
} but whether my explanation of it carries conviction or not the 
fact of the excitement remains. Public men can commit no worse 
8 § blunder than to ignore unwelcome facts. 
'{ The sympathy of Indian Moslems for the Turks is founded 
‘} of course primarily upon the common fellowship of Islam. A 
# certain unity of sentiment runs through ali the Islamic world, 
=# which is not the less strong because it cannot be brought within 
2 ® apy of the common classifications of Europe. It is not patriotism 
if in the ordinary sense of the word, for it is not associated with 
¥ one particular country or race, It is not bigotry or religious 
‘fanaticism, for some of the most ardent defenders of Muhamadan 
interests are sceptics in matters of religion. A large proportion 
§ of the Young Moslems in India, Turkey and Egypt hold opinions 
"f which scandalise their orthodox brethren, but it is just these young 
# men who are taking the lead in championing the cause of Islam. 
The truth is that Islam is more than a creed, it is a complete 
F social system; it is a civilisation with a philosophy, a culture, 
‘and an art of its own ; in its long struggle against the rival civilisa- 
tion of Christendom it has become an organic unit conscious of 
itself. To this civilisation the Muhamadans are very deeply 
attached. They are proud of its great past, they glory in its 
victories renowned both in peace and in war ; they remember the 
mM Universities of Baghdad and Cordova at which Muhamadan 
scholars kept the torch of learning alight in the Dark Ages; they 
recall the bridges, canals, and public buildings, with which 
Muhamadan kingdoms were covered, the tombs, the Mosques, 
and palaces which ennobled Muhamadan cities. No Muhamadan 
believes that this civilisation is dead or incapable of further 
development. They recognise that it has fallen on evil days ; that 
it has suffered from an excessive veneration for the past, from 
prejudice and bigotry and a narrow scholasticism not unlike that 
which obscured European thought in the Middle Ages; but they 
believe that Islam too is about to have its Renaissance, that it is 
receiving from Western learning a stimulus which will quicken 
it into fresh activity and that the evidences of this new life are 
everywhere manifest. 
Such being the view of Muhamadans it is natural that they 
should feel a deep solicitude for all Islamic kingdoms, for all 
States which aim at giving expression to their ideas. The dis- 
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appearance of any Muhamadan Power from the world is a aa ; 


to their cause. In the days not so long past when there was a belt 
of Muhamadan kingdoms stretching from Java to the Atl 
the destruction of a single Moslem State hardly seemed a matte 
of capital importance 7 but since so many Muhamadan kingdoms 
have fallen before the onslaught of Christendom, Mussalmang 
have come to value more highly the few that remain standing 
They fear that the day is coming when not one will remain. ‘We 
are afraid,’ a great Muhamadan said to me a quarter of a century 
ago, ‘that we shall become like the Jews, a people without 4 
country.’ Jt was inevitable in such circumstances that their hopes 
and affections should centre upon Turkey, the last great Power 
left to Islam. As a Muhamadan friend wrote to me from Indig 
in 1915, ‘The Turk has for so long been the bulwark of Islam 
that we cannot bear the thought of his overthrow.’ During the 
fighting in Tripoli and the Balkans they followed the ebbing, 
fortunes of the Turk with despairing anxiety; for them it was 
the last stand of Islam. 

Christendom is so secure of the hegemony of the world that 
we can with difficulty conceive of our civilisation being over 
thrown; but if we would understand Muhamadan feeling we 


should force ourselves to imagine such a catastrophe and realise 


what our own sentiments would be. Let us for instance suppose 
that the Yellow Peril actually materialised, that Mongolian troops 
had overrun Europe, that Mandarins were appointed to administer 
the conquered territory and the Viceroy of Europe held his court 
in Paris or Turin ; a few minor appointments in the government 
service would be given to such Europeans as had mastered 4 
specified number of ideographs and these would be honoured once 
a year by an invitation to eat strange Celestial dishes at the table 
of the Viceroy. Suppose that in this European cataclysm the 
Kingdom of Prussia had succeeded in maintaining a precarious 
independence among the woods and marshes of Masurenland. 
Would not this State command the sympathies of all Europeans? 
Would not Frenchmen and Englishmen value its independence? 
Would they not look upon it as the guardian of their civilisation— 
of what in those days we might not refuse to call our Kultur? 
It is not necessary to suppose that the administration of the 
Yellow mandarins would be bad, it might be imagined much 
better than anything we have yet known ; but it would be alien, 
it would be based on non-European ideas and it would aim at 
a non-European excellence. In such circumstances we should 
passionately resent the destruction of the last State which was 
run upon European lines and which was consciously influenced 
by European ideals. 
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_ This far-fetched analogy may give Englishmen some idea of 
} what Indian Muhamadans are feeling at the proposal to dismember 
‘} the Turkish Empire. Other reasons for Muhamadan sympathy 
with Turkey have been advanced on the strength of the Sultan's 
claim to be the Caliph, Khalifa or successor (of the Prophet). 
This is a question which only Muslims can settle. If they are 
agreed that the Sultan of Turkey is their Caliph, he is ; no outsider 
can alter their opinion. As the result of observation I venture 
to say this much: The recognition of the Sultan’s claim to be 
Caliph outside Turkey is a comparatively recent phenomenon. At 
the present day, while the great bulk of the Moslems of India 
do say that the Sultan-i-Rum (the King of Constantinople) is the 
Khalifa, all but a small educated minority would be very hard put 
to it to explain what that title means. In the course of history 
the title has in fact undergone several changes. The original 
successors of the Prophet were the heads of a theocracy and, as 
such, gave interpretations of the divine law as well as temporal 
directions ; these Caliphs exercised a genuine spiritual authority ; 
later rulers who secured control of the Moslem State by insurrec- 
tion or conquest were merely temporal monarchs but very naturally 
arrogated to themselves a title which had such immense prestige 
in Muhamadan countries. In very modern times, when the 
temporal power of the Caliph has sunk low, attempts have been 
made to revive his spiritual claims and to seek compensation for 
material losses in shadowy pretensions to the theocratic over- 
lordship of the Moslem world. The majority of Moslems, owing 
_ to their warm sympathy with the Sultan of Turkey, are ready 
to acknowledge these claims without examining them very closely 
and without committing themselves consciously to any political 
doctrine. To the ignorant, I doubt whether the term Khalifa 
suggests anything more definite than a ruler of supreme grandeur 
and dignity peculiar to Islam, to whom their reverence and 
affection are due. Educated Moslems, of course, know the 
historical vicissitudes of the title perfectly well, and when the 
practice of attributing it to the Sultan of Turkey first became 
‘noticeable in India a sharp controversy arose as to the obligations 
which would be entailed by this attribution. In the course of 
discussion one point was clearly established—namely, that in all 
temporal matters the allegiance of the Indian Moslems was due 
to the British throne and not to the Khalifa. This is settled 
doctrine and I never heard of any Muhamadan in India, learned 
or unlearned, who ventured to question it. What the spiritual 
authority of the Khalifa amounts to is a moot point even among 
those who concede that he possesses any authority at all. I am 
satisfied that the Caliphate has very little bearing upon the 
practical question of the hour. The Muhamadans have an ardent 
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sympathy for the Sultan of Turkey whether they look upon hi 
as Caliph or not. This is proved beyond a doubt by the ff 
that Shias who deny the claims of every Caliph since Ali (murdered 9 
A.D. 661) oppose the destruction of the Turkish Empire ag 9 
vehemently as do the Sunnis. The Muhamadan gentlemen who 
have beén most prominent in London in championing the caus” 
of the Turk, viz. His Highness the Aga Khan, the Right § 
Honoutable Sayid Ameer Ali, Mr. Yusuf Ali and Mr. Ispahani, § 
all belong to the Shia faith or to variants of it and all repudiate” 
the authority of the Sultan in spiritual matters, but, as earnest 
Moslems, they are resolutely opposed to the dismemberment of - 
Turkey, which wotild mean the complete overthrow of the tem- 
poral power of Islam. 

So far I have dealt with this question solely from the point” 
of view of our Muhamadan fellow-subjects. There is however 
another, which is the point of view of the plain Englishman and~ 
citizen of the British Empire. The creation of an Islam Irredento ~ 
is the last thing that we should desire. The result must be t 
make of the Near East a storm-centre more extensive and more — 
dangerous to the world’s peace than the Balkans have been in © 
the last half-century. Those who would parcel out among the 
Allies countries which are fundamentally Muhamadan are creating — 
the very conditions which mean chronic unrest. It will be the 
tragic history of the Balkans repeated with a change of name. 
As the Christian races under Turkish domination were perpetually 
struggling to get free and invoked the sympathy and assistance 
of their Christian neighbours, so will the Muhamadan populations ~ 
under European domination call aloud for the sympathy and 
sipport of their Moslem neighbours and spread a contagion of 
unrest among the Moslems of Algeria, Egypt, Afghanistan, and 
India. It is the British Empire with its 80 million Muhamadan 
subjects which will be most troubled by the disturbances from 
this storm-centte. Every riot in a Syrian bazaar, every collision 
between the wild Kurds and a European police force will rever- 
berate with sensational exaggerations through the East. Every 
untoward incident of European administration will be discussed 
in tribal jirgahs upon the Afghan frontier and form the theme of 
impassioned protests by every Anjuman Islamia in India. When 
feeling is tense and passions are inflamed it is almost impossible 
to get the people to accept the truth or attribute responsibility 
to the right quarter. Muhamadan anger in India rose to fever 
heat over the atrocities committed by Bulgars upon Turkish 
peasants and soldiers after Kirk Kilisseh, and our officials were 
unable to make the excited crowd understand that the British 
Government was not responsible for the policy of King Ferdinand 
or thé discipline of the Divo army. Far more difficult will 
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if bé to calm their passions when they have a good case. And 
this is what they will have with regard to countries which are 
overwhelmingly Moslem and Turkish. The case against foreign 
domination is as good in the mouth of 1 Muhamadati as of a 
Christian. If seff-determination is a good criterion for deciding 
the claims of Poles, Bohemians, and Yugo-Slavs, why is it wrong 
when applied to Turks? Have the Great Powers one standard 
Of justice for Christians arid another for Moslems? I veriture to 
say that there is not a soldier or Civil Servant in India who looks 
forward with equanimity to the necessity of answering these 
qtiéstions, and he knows that they will be put to him with repeated 
insistence for years to come if the Allies when dealing with Islam 
forget their own professions. There is no ground for supposing 
Mthamadan discontent will blow over. Islam inspires a devotion 
every whit as passionate as the patriotism felt for race or country ; 
it is a devotion which will not succumb to machine-guns or bombing 
aeroplanes, nor will Western education eraditate it. It will 
persist, to trouble the world’s peace and disturb the British 
Empire, as the patriotism of Greeks, Serbs and Wallachians has 
persisted. 

On the plain practical ground of self-interest England should 
not destroy the Turkish Empire. There is a yet higher reason 
against this unwise policy. England has pledged her word that 
Turkish sovereignty shall not be destroyed. Many Englishmen 
are not aware of this and, in the intense preoccupations of the 
War, both public and private, it is not surprising that the fact 
that such 4 promise was given should have been overlooked by the 
man in the street. But it has not been overlooked by the people 
concerned, and statesmen have no excuse for forgetting-it. On 
the @th of January 1918 Mr. Lloyd George made a orneh in 
which he outlined our war aims : 


We have arrived {he said] at the most critical hour in this terrible 
conflict, and before any Government takes the fateful decision as to the con- 
ditions under which it ought either to terminate or continue the struggle, it 
ought to be satisfied that the consciéhde of the nation is behind these condi- 
tions, for hothing else can sustein the effort Which is nécessary to achiéve a 
righteous end to this War. I have, therefore, during the last few days 
taken special pains to ascertain the views and attitude of representative 
men of all sections of thought and opinion in this country. Last week I 
had the privilege not only of perusing the declared war aims of the Labour 
Party bat also of discussing in detail with Labour leaders the meanitig and 
interition of that declaration. I havé alsé had af opportunity of discuss- 
ing this same momentous question with Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey. 

. I have also had the opportunity of consulting certain representatives 
of the great Dominions overseas. I am glad to be able to say as a result 
of all these discussions that although the Government are alone responsible 
for the actual language I propose using, there is national agreement as 
to the character and purpose of our war aims and peace conditions, and 
in what I say to you to-day and through you to the world, I'can venture 
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July | 


the nation and of the Empire as a whole. 


After this solemn exordium Mr. Lloyd George proceeded to define 
our war aims; he repudiated imperialistic ambitions by stating 
first what we were not fighting for. He denied the aggressive 
designs attributed to us by the enemy with regard to Germany 
and then continued thus : § 

Nor are we fighting . . . to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the rich 


and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominantly — 
Turkish in race. 


Later in the same speech he repeated this declaration in the 
following words : 


While we do not challenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in 
the homelands of the Turkish race, with its capital at Constantinople— 
—the passage between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being inter- 
nationalised and neutralised—Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Palestine are, in our judgment, entitled to a recognition of their separate 
national conditions.* 

Here is a perfectly unambiguous pledge. Thrace, Constantinople, 
and the whole of Anatolia with the exception of the Armenian 
Velayats are to remain under Turkish sovereignty. It was a pledge 
given at the beginning of 1918 when the Germans were known 
to be preparing an offensive in the spring and we were undoubtedly 
in a tight corner. It was a pledge given to the 80 million 
Muhamadans of the British Empire in order to secure their loyalty 
in the dark days that were to follow. I do not believe that they 
needed such a bribe. The Muslim’s faithfulness to the salt is 
not a sordid bargain. But without a shadow of a doubt they 
heard Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge with immense gladness and 
relief ; it lightened the strain between their duty to the Govern- 
ment and their sympathy for the Turk. Their loyalty renmiained 
unshaken and Moslem soldiers helped us to win the campaigns in 
Mesopotamia.and Palestine. And now they hear with anger and 
dismay that half Anatolia is to be given to Italy, that Smyrna 
and a large slice of the hinterland is assigned to Greece, and that 
the Turks are to be driven out of Thrace and Constantinople. Is 
their anger surprising? Does not every Englishman who knows 
what England’s word has hitherto stood for in the East share 
their indignation? This infamy must not be perpetrated. Diplo- 
mats and politicians at the Hotel Majestic may snigger over the 
fine things that were said at the beginning of the War; but we, 
the plain people of England, did put on khaki to make good her 
plighted word and vindicate the sanctity of international obliga- 
tions, and we will not willingly be parties to a breach of faith more 
gross and palpable than Germany’s violation of Belgian neutrality. 


THEODORE Morrison, 
1 The Times Report, January 7, 1918, 






to claim that I am speaking not merely: the mind of the Government but of | 





THE LATE LAMENTED BLUDGEON 


It is now pretty generally acknowledged that Lord Macaulay, 
when he wrote of history or politics, was very inaccurate and 
unfair, and if not a deliberately dishonest was certainly not a 
scrupulous writer. Some of his work, however, seems to be free 
from any such reproach. I have lately read through so much 
of his famous article on the ‘ poems’ of Mr. Robert Montgomery 
as may be considered a specific review of that gentleman’s pro- 
ductions, and assuming, as is probably the fact, that his quota- 
tions were textually accurate, I cannot see that his criticism was 
anything but just and useful. In any case his article may be con- 
sidered the standard model or example which was more or less 
faithfully imitated by countless reviewers of poetry and fiction for 
about sixty years after its production. I was myself one of 
the last. of these. I had the good fortune—for it was very amusing 
—to be employed, oftener in the criticism of novels and stories 
than of poetry, in the days when the treatment described by 
the slang word ‘slating ’ was considered by editors appropriate 
for bad books. That practice has—like hissing bad plays—been 
out of fashion now for something like thirty years. The pur- 
pose of these observations is to suggest that the modern habit 
of blending mercy with a little justice has not been for the 
benefit of authors, or at any rate of the best authors, or their 
publishers. It seems probable that the conclusions to be drawn, 
whatever they may be worth, from my experience, apply as 
much to one sort of literary production as to another. I con- 
fine the account of that experience to novels, because half of 
the writers whom I criticised, if not rather more, must have 
been novelists, and because that aspect of the question is the 
most likely to be of general interest. 

From twenty-five to thirty-five years ago new novels were 
always being published in great numbers. The usual thing was 
for the reviewer to receive them from his employer in batches, 
often as many as half a dozen at a time, and if the batch contained 
nothing of an obviously special nature the reviews of the several 
works made up an article of about two columns, or two thousand 
words. Each book received as a rule one paragraph, and the 
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paragraphs varied in length according to the importance of the j 
books. When I found among~a batch of eight volumes one =~ 
entitled Plain Tales from the Hills, by an author whose name ~ 


I had not previously heard, all I felt justified in doing for it 


was to put it first, and give it a column—the other seven being 


compressed into the other column. If I had been older, or had 
had more self-confidence, I should have written two reviews, 
one proclaiming the -existence of the new author, and 
the other dealing in the ordinary way with the ordinary material. 
The rule of reviewing, as my editors and-I understood it, was 
that the reviewer was to read the book and say exactly what 
he thought of it. A complaint very common among novelists 


who were dissatisfied with their reviewers’ judgments was that 


the reviewers did not read the books, or at all events did not 
read them all through. I cannot answer for other reviewers, 
but as far as I was concerned the accusation was unfounded. 
I never reviewed any novel or book of stories, except two, with- 
out having read. every word of it, including the title-page, and 
the preface or prefaces. In my reviews of the two exceptions 
I stated how much I had read, specifying the page and the line 


at which I had left off, and explaining why I had left off. In’ 


one case I had got about half-way through, and in the other— 
which had about 1000 pages, and I think was in two volumes 
—I had read three-quarters of the first page. I began this course 
of unimpeachable honesty from a feeling of moral obligation, 
firmly based on the fact that I liked doing it, but I found by 
degrees that it was useful from another point of view—because 
at any point in even the most tiresome and uninspiring fiction 
you may come upon a single sentence which will supply you 
with all the material for a review of sufficient interest. The 
leading and essential motive of the reviewer was to state with 
the nearest possible approach to accuracy what he thought of 
the book, but he was also animated by two subordinate motives. 
One was to amuse his readers—in the widest and most general 
sense of the word ‘amuse ’—and the other was, subject to the 
same qualification, to amuse himself. The two were. almost 
inextricably mixed, and it is obvious that the individual reader 
he most wished to amuse was his editor. . 

Novels, like other things, may be exhaustively classified as 
good, commonplace, or bad. When we thought them good we 
used to say so, and endeavour to communicate our opinion in an 
infectious form. When we thought them commonplace—which 
was obviously our most usual conclusion-—we endeavoured to be 
as little tedious as we could in announcing the fact. When we 
thought them bad we said so without reserve, and tried to extract 
from their defects as much entertainment as possible. According 
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to the rules of the game there was one thing upon which we 
never wasted one moment’s thought, and that was the feelings 
of the author. They were not our business. Our industry was, 
in our opinion, meritorious, because it tended to the improve- 
ment of fiction in general. We pointed out what was good and 
what was bad, and if the individual author chose to profit by 
our instruction so much the better for him. If not, it was not 
our affair. We were discouraging others from following his 
bad example, and helping them by exhibiting the errors into 
which he had fallen. If the author suffered annoyance it was 
his own doing. He had published his book for his own pur- 
poses, and had in practically every case asked for our opinion hy 
sending it for review. He got what he had asked for, and there- 
fore had no ground of complaint. The only thing he could have 
complained of would have been a dishonest expression of opinion, 
and that was the cardinal sin in our own art. I have no reason 
to suppose that I was at all more honest than my contemporary 
reviewers in journals of a good class, and I am certain none of 
them were more honest than I was. So we said our say, as 
well as we could, in accordance with the rules I have mentioned, 
and in complete freedom from any other prepossessions. The 
commonplace novels were of course the most numerous, and 
the bad were decidedly more numerous than the good. 
It necessarily followed that we wrote oftener in depre- 
ciation than in praise, and oftenest of all with a mixture of 
moderate praise and qualified censure which did not particularly 
gratify those interested in the success of the work reviewed. 
When the novel was very bad we let ourselves go, and denounced 
it, by way of mockery or otherwise, with whole-hearted and 
undisguised satisfaction. This treatment was called slating, and 
was frequently likened by those who disapproved of it, in general 
or in particular instances, to the use of the bludgeon, and by 
those who approved to that of the rapier. It went on merrily 
till somewhere about 1890, and then led naturally to a develop- 
ment which most of us had not foreseen. Authors, and persons 
sympathising with the feelings of authors, propounded a theory 
that our practice was all wrong. A review, they said, ought to 
be an appreciation. The proper duty of a reviewer was to seek 
out and certify whatever was good in an author’s work, and to 
help the author to get rid of his weaknesses by indicating them 
kindly, in the spirit rather of an affectionate parent than of a 
sarcastic examiner. We, they declared—somewhat in the spirit 
of members of anti-vivisection societies—were cruel brutes, who 
took unmanly pleasure in breaking butterflies on wheels, and 
lacerating the feelings of virtuous but unskilled persons, who 
ought to be treated with sympathy and encouragement because 
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they were very likely writing for a living. This argument was 
in our view—at any rate in mine—all nonsense. It was for the 
interest of the public that those who essayed to entertain it 
by writing novels should be taught what were the merits at which 
novelists should aim, and the faults they should endeavour to 
avoid. Whether Mr. A. or Miss B. should be encouraged to 
go on trying to write novels that would entertain was a question _ 
in which the public had no interest whatever, and if anything 
amusing could be written about the rubbish they wrote, the mis- 
fortune of their having written rubbish would be to some extent 
counterbalanced by its own result. It did not, however, follow 
that because we thought an argument nonsense the public would 
agree with us. Public sentiment, even as long ago as 1890, was 
largely democratic, and the appreciation theory is probably more 
in accordance than the slating theory with the democratic spirit. 
What may have been the result of the growth of the opinion 
that our methods were wrong it is impossible to say, because there 
was another circumstance which had, to say the least, an effective 
part in putting an end to our practice. I have said that we thought 
and cared about nobody except our editors, our readers, and our- 
selves. Among those about whom we did not think, and cared 
only indirectly, were our business managers. Their main busi- 
ness was advertisements, and among their most important adver- 
tisers were the publishers of books. The publishers did not like 
‘slating.’ Praise they liked, and quoted, but censure displeased 
them, and they were censured much more often than they were 
praised. The result of the various causes at work was, shortly, 
that advertisements fell off, the profits of the papers for which 
we wrote diminished, and finally the papers themselves either 
changed hands or disappeared altogether. We were consequently 
enabled to transfer our industry to some employment other than 
the reviewing of novels, and our successors adopted the practice ~ 
of treating incompetence as if they did not hate but loved the 
incompetent writers. 

Tt not infrequently happens to mankind to get rid of an annoy- 
ance only to find that its removal has left the way open for 
another. Birds eat your fruit; you succeed by sustained effort 
in greatly diminishing the number of birds ; and behold, you are 
pestered by an inconvenient profusion of. insects. Some people 
may prefer the insects, but a good many will lament the birds, 
and in the long run the change in the sifuation will leave you 
about as comfortable or uncomfortable as you were before. In 
the present instance the disuse of the bludgeon seems to have 
produced a consequence probably not foreseen or desired by the 
majority of those whose disapproval of it was expressed most 
heartily. I do not know whether it is easier than it used to 
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be to sell a bad book because nobody now takes pleasure in explain- 
ing how bad it is, but I am assured that it is not nearly so easy 
to sell a good one. In the ‘slating’ days one ‘good’ review 
would sell a book to the satisfaction of the publisher and the 
author. Four or five years ago a contributor to a Calcutta 
magazine wrote an account of his early experiences in the pub- 
lishing business. He said that as a very young man he was 
sent to London from India to procure among other things the 
publication in London of Plain Tales from the Hills. He 
effected this, and when the book came out waited anxiously for 
reviews. The first to appear which was more than a paragraph 
announcing the existence of a book of short stories was, he 
said, that one of mine which I have mentioned in another con- 
nexion. As soon as it appeared the book began to sell, the sale 
having once begun increased steadily and Mr. Kipling’s English 
public was very soon secure. This kind of thing, I am told, 
cannot by any means be relied upon to happen nowadays. One 
good review, wherever it may appear, is very unlikely by itself 
to sell a book, and several at about. the same time may easily 
fail to do so. I think the probable explanation -of this pheno- 
menon is that a reviewer's praise no longer stands out in relief 
against a background of habitual or frequent denunciation. In 
our time it was obvious to anybody who read our criticisms that 
we thoroughly enjoyed saying that a book was rubbish—whether 
dismal, ridiculous or poisonous. The natural inference was, I 
suppose, that we said a book was good only when we could not 
help it. It appears that equally valuable testimony to merit 
cannot be given by reviewers whose method of treating bad work is 
to advise the author of his weakness in a spirit of kindly tolerance. 
A book may be good, and may be praised, but it does not there- 
fore immediately begin to be sold, and with hundreds or thousands 
of new books coming out every year, as they did a generation ago 
and do still, a sale which is not immediate is in danger of never 
being very large. I think this is to be regretted. I think the 
writers of really good novels get much less encouragement and 
reward than their fore-rrunners got when I was a reviewer, and 
much less than they deserve: By way of examples I propose 
to consider one case of a veteran who has written under both 
systems, and one of a novice of the last two or three years. 

The other day Mrs. W. K. Clifford published a novel called 
Miss Fingal. It deals with a subject which I, and, I imagine, 
many other people, always find fascinating if it is handled with 
any degree of skill or humour—the speculative possibility of the 
possession, temporary or permanent, of the physical part of one 
person by the spiritual part of another. A.’s soul—A. being 
probably dead—gets into B., and you are confronted with the 
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adventures of the mixtyre AB. Upon this standard theme 
Mrs. Clifford has thought of a variation which is, as far. as. ly 
know, entirely new, and has worked it out with the most admip 
able skill. To my taste it is the best work she has ever done, 
which is saying a good deal. Hach of the three principal chara 


ters, A., B., and a husband, is @ liying and most interesting 


individual, and two of the persons of secondary importance are” 
quite on a level with them in the matter of vivid reality, 
Thoroughly interesting speculations concerning the plausible _ 
working of the fancied transference of a soul. present themselves _ 
with pleasing frequency. Is it necessary for B. to get knocked 
on the head in order to effect the union of spiritual A. with cor 
poreal B.? What are the rights and duties in the matter of a 
party married to A. or to B.? What will the worldly but intelli. 


gent intimate friends of A, and B, respectively think of AB.?” 


And so on. Very few of the novels published in the twentieth 
century have entertained me more, or as much. The obvious 
fact that Miss Fingal has not succeeded nearly so well as it would 
have if everyone shared my taste is neither here nor there: the 
question is, would it have had a larger and more immediate sale 
if it had been heartily praised by reviewers chiefly famous for 
their addiction to the use of the bludgeon? I am inclined to 
think that it would.. I presume that it has in fact been favour- 
ably noticed—I do not know that it has, because I never read 
reviews of books that I intend to read—but judging from such 
literary conversation as I hear from time to time, and from the 
literary and the advertising columns of the periodicals which deal 
with such matters, I am confident that it has not had more than 
a quiet and moderate success. 

I heartily wish that I could have had the good luck to review, 
under the conditions which existed in 1889, the earliest work 
of Miss E. M. Delafield, I know nothing about this lady except 
that an obviously plausible rumour asserts her to be connected 
by birth with another writer of good fiction, and that she is the 
author of Zella Sees Herself, The War Workers, and The Pelicans. 
These books have been well reviewed, but as far as I can discover 
from talking to my friends and reading the newspapers there 
has been nothing approaching to the general appreciation of their 
merit which used to result from favourable reviews in the days 
when a favourable review involyed not only the positive merit 
of earning praise, but also the negative virtue of escaping from 
vituperation. Curiously enough, the one which seems to be 
best known is The War Workers—an excellent piece of work as 
far as it goes, but a mere exercise canter compared with the other 
two, My estimate of it is that Zella Sees Herself succeeded 
sufficiently to sell straight away not the very large number: of 
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topies that it deserved to sell, but enough to show a modest profit. 
The author, as I guess, was thereupon asked for more. Her 
second real book was not ready, and she was too good an artist 
to hurry it. So she wrote quickly and slightly about the first 
subject that lay to her hand. That subject happened to be one 
with which very many of her possible readers had some personal 
aequaintanee, and the book accordingly made its way much more 
easily, in proportion to its merit, than either of the others. Each 
of the others, if my surmise is correct, has had bestowed upon 
it far greater amount of faithful industry, and is consequently 
a production of much greater and more durable interest. Each 
of the three is an imaginative work, mainly satirical, of the highest 
merit. Moreover the satire, for those who enjoy it, has the price- 
less advantage of being absolutely remorseless. No shadow of 
weak good-nature intervenes to save the victim from the full 
severity of the stroke. The exposure of the faults or weaknesses 
created for chastisement is complete and unqualified. This use 
of the satiric weapon is possible only under one of two conditions. 
Rither the writer must have had experience producing a some- 
what sour view of life, or he must be very young. There is 
nothing in Miss Delafield’s work to suggest that she may have 
the former of these qualifications, and I therefore without hesita- 
tion ascribe to her the latter. If I am right in this the principal 
characteristic of Zella Sees Herself and The Pelicans will not 
indefinitely continue without change. The approach to middle 
age is for healthy minds an approach to something which you 
may call good-nature, or mellowness, or indolence, or what you 
please, but it involves a departure from the just and unqualified 
severity of the opening of adult life. Judicious readers will, I 
hope, enjoy many future excellences in Miss Delafield’s produc- 
tions, but in proportion as they miss her earliest work they will 
fail to enjoy ‘the wild freshness of morning.’ It is, therefore, 
unfortunate that her books should not be read by everyone who 
aspires to habitual familiarity with the best work of the day. 

I think these two cases are examples of a general truth that 
the best fiction is less promptly recognised, and less widely 
enjoyed, than it used to be when reviewers slated and bludgeoned 
and broke butterflies on wheels. I think the change is to be 
regretted, from the point of view both of the best authors, for 
whom the present conditions are less advantageous, and of the 
general public, for whom they are less cheerful and improving. 


HERBERT STEPHEN. 


Vor. LXXXVI—No. 509 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE BROWN RAT 


A DOZEN years ago when the price of corn was still low and- 


agriculture ranked as Cinderella in the house of national indus- 
tries, Sir James Crichton-Browne estimated the loss inflicted upon 
the countryside by the brown rat (Mus decumanus) at 15 ,000,0001, 
annually. He did not include the losses of great towns and 
cities. Since that time no really effective steps have been taken 
to deal with the evil in our midst, the price of corn has doubled 
or more than doubled, and the world has been threatened with 4 
shortage of cereals. Efforts have been made for years past by 
those who understand the measure of the nation’s loss to stir the 
Government to action, but unfortunately, at a time when we 
could not afford to waste as much as a quarter of wheat, the Board 
of Agriculture and Ministry of Food could not agree about pro 
cedure. Under pressure they formed committees, took evidence 
and put it carefully away, issued a few letters and circulars, made 
an order or two under the Defence of the Realm Act, and having 
thereby salved their collective conscience and kept each other 
from effective action, allowed matters to drift. The brown rat, 


in happy unconsciousness that even the seeds of reform had been ° 


sown, went his accustomed way, and at the time of writing there 
are more rats in England than there have been for many years. 


Several causes explain the inerease. Shortage of labour has 


checked rat-hunting and left rat-infested areas undisturbed ; the 
year 1918 had all the climatic conditions that make for increase, 
and throughout the country there is new-ploughed land and there 
are cornstacks that lie in remote fields awaiting the threshing 
machine. If our losses in 1908 were about 15,000,000/. annually 
it can be no exaggeration to assess them to-day at half a million a 
week; the high prices prevailing might well make even this a 
conservative figure. 

Zt is right before surveying the extent and variety of the 
evil wrought by the brown rat to consider its reproductive power. 
The female mates readily when three months old, and produces 
a litter three weeks later. Numbers vary; at first they may be 
half a dozen, but as the mother rat reaches maturity she will 
produce from fifteen to twenty at a birth. In favouring conditions 
rats will live for several years, and the females will have six litters 
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annually. If it were not that old and hungry rats sometimes devour 
small ones, if there were not devastating epidemics among them, 
if they did not have a host of natural enemies, in a little while 
évery householder would be fighting for his life against the plague. 
As things are, the damage done is of a kind that not even the 
richest country in the world can well afford to endure. 



































AT Let us follow the life of the brown rat on the farm, starting 
with the spring when the stacks have been threshed and the 
ferrets have been busy in the outbuildings. A few rats will 

7 and § ftemain in the vicinity of the loose boxes and pigsties, unwilling to 
ndug- leave the source of an unfailing food-supply, some will be lurking 
upon round the fowlhouses waiting to carry off any eggs that may be 
0001, laid on the ground. These eggs are pressed to the body with a 
- and fore-leg, and the rat moves quickly on three. The main company 
aken will have taken to the hedgerows and the neighbourhood of ponds 
ibled and ditches. Grain being short, and brown rats are for choice 
ith g vegetarians, they will prey upon young, unfledged birds. With 
t by infinite labour they will tunnel under the coop set upon the ground 
> the and destroy young ducks and chickens. If a fledgling be too 
. We large to take they will eat what they can where it lies. In dry 
oard weather they will attack a field of young corn, biting off the stalk 
pro- close to the ground and feeding upon the head. Much of the 
nee wastage attributed to rabbits is due to rats, just as some of the 
ade damage debited to rooks is due to partridges. Farmers whose 
ving fields are seamed with rat runs may be heard complaining of the 
ther ravages of rabbits. ‘Eyes they have, but see not.’ 

rat, As the summer deepens rats extend their area of operation. A 

een greenhouse or hothouse, a melon frame, any shelter for succulent 

ere fruit, flower or vegetable will be invaded if sharp teeth and tireless 
rs. energy avail to make a breach in the defences; nurserymen and 
has market gardeners suffer heavy loss. After harvest when grain is 
the scattered over the fields the rats may be seen in the first light of 
se, morning taking their fill in company with all manner of birds, 
ore from the humble and obnoxious sparrow to the lordly pheasant. 
ng When the beech sheds its mast and the oak its acorns rats feast 
lly under the trees, and should this harvest be a favourable one they 
4 will probably choose to remain in the hedges until late in the 
a autumn. If the supply be scanty they retire early to stack and 
barn and outbuilding. It happens all too often that the corn is 

he harvested wet, or takes the rain before it can be thatched, and 





in this case the farmer will often leave his stacks for the keen 
March winds to dry. What he is liable to lose by this measure 
if his stacks stand on the ground can only be estimated fairly when 
we consider that he has supplied his rats with a home built of 
food, when we remember their rate of increase and learn that a 
grown rat will eat in captivity one pound of wheat kernels in 
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a week: The stack rat has a pretty, taste in grain. For choie | 


it will eat the germ of the kernel and leave the rest alone so that | 


it spoils far more than it consumes ; there are men of sound know. 
ledge who have grave doubts whether we do wisely in allowing” 
rat-damaged wheat to serve as human food. Certainly if we did 
not do so, the measure of home-grown grain that reaches the miller 
would shrink very considerably. 

Barns and outbuildings fill up with rats as winter approaches 
There is always a means of ingress and egress for them, and what 
they lack they are very quick to make. With equal impunity and 
success they will come in by the thatch or the roof, through the 
wooden walls, or under the wooden floor. They have their losses 
When he threshed his corn the farmer in all probability brought 
all his dogs to the ricks, and a few men and boys armed with sticks 
stood by to catch the delinquents as they bolted. Scores, perhaps 
hundreds, were killed in a day, though it is quite safe to assume 
that the survivors soon made up for all casualties. Similarly; 
when wet weather comes to the land the farmer may employ his 


men with dogs and ferrets to deal with barn and cowhouse, stablé | 


and piggeries, and many a rat will die, but the plague will not 
abate for long. The reason is simple. While the energetic 
farmer will bestir himself and make occasion for rat-hunting, his 
busy neighbour may deem himself too well occupied to do, the 
same. There is yet another class of farmer—the man who knows 


that his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather farmed with — 


rats as neighbours, and has learned to regard vermin as a dispen- 
sation of Providence with which no sensible man will interfere. 
It. is necessary to meet this type of agriculturist to believe that 
he exists ; unfortunately he is easily met. On his premises, often 
his freehold and probably ill-cared for, rats increase and multiply 
until there is no more room for them. They then do what the 
honey bees do, they migrate in a swarm. “Apparently they travel 
by night and choose the season of full moon; their migration has’ 
been observed. There is one sure sign of it : premises that were. 
quite free from rats in the middle of the week may be found 
swarming with them at the week-end, and in the early days of 
such a visitation the new comers fall ready victims to traps, show- 
ing that they do not know their way about.. Unfortunately this 
migration is hard to see in the act, few men are about the country 
fields and lanes at night, and some of these are out on unlawful: 
errands. For two interesting descriptions of rats moving in 
great numbers to some newly selected home the writér is indebted 
to poachers. Happily the statement can be confirmed on better 
evidence. At cértain seasons there are very large catches of fish 
round our coasts, and fish past numbering are gutted on the shore. 

When this happens it is followed by a great gathering of rats 
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attracted for miles around by the scent. of ‘decaying; offal. - They 
eat their fill and disappear. As soon'as. the season. is-over they 
go back whence they came, having. given .proof,; that>they 
will leave one set of quarters for any other that offers better-snp- 
plies. 1t follows from what has been said that. a single- set: of 
dirty and rat-infested farm-buildings may taint. an. entire distriet, 
and that. there can be no security for any farmer until respon 
bility has been brought home to all, 


__ It must not be supposed that the rat is saat sport pal i: 


yoracious appetite; on the contrary it injures-man,and. beast-in 
more subtle fashion. There is apparently.no animal, that plays 
the part of host to more enemies of man. and. his friends, -In,the 
first place it carries the plague flea ; research.in India would seem 
to have proved this beyond the shadow of doubt:,.. At some.of, out 
ports all rats are destroyed on board ship-by. means of poison gas, 
and shields are placed on the ropes that bind:a vessel to. the-quay 
so that vermin may not reach the shore. | In-all probability these 
precautions are not of universal application,and if, bubonic: plague 
does revisit England we are safe to-owe the. visitation to rats,’, 
It is not for the layman to dilate upon the danger, since-he is bound 
to do so without authority ; let it suffice to, state the.facts.and leave 
others to ponder them. The'rat is the host-of-the.tapeworm and 
communicates trichinae to pigs. . Curiously enough a-pig..will 
ignore the rats that enter its sty ; it is not. an. uncommon thing for 
rats to attack and kill a little pig when it is-a few hours‘or.even.a 
few days old, and for the mother -pig to remain undisturbed.. At. 
the same time if a pig kills a rat by accident or. finds a:rat that 
has been killed it will eat it up, and if the rat is diseased it.may: 
communicate the disease to the pig, and from.the pig to those who: 
eat it. Be it remembered that raw smoked bacon is'among the- 
Delicatessen that were familiar in many shops before.,the; War,. 
and may become popular again. Finally, modern science-through.. 
Professor Shipley ascribes foot-and-mouth disease to rats, and.even- 
lays equine influenza to. their charge. -If the-rat did: no -more. 
harm than it does to growing food, or stored food, or animals, its. 
unrestricted existence would be a scandal; but: with ‘all. the) 
accumulated damage the case against’ it becomes over mbelnting: 
and the need for its destruction imperative. 

The rural rat (this article is not concerned with the mayeseel 
of its urban cousin) has other centres of activity. than. the farm, ; 
Country butchers kill in slaughter-houses that. should of course.be. 
abolished. Inspection is difficult, appliances are old-fashioned,: 
dirt and cruelty are ever present in the majority; of these places.; 
So’ are rats. The smell of blood or tainted meat draws them., 


2 Since this paper was written there has been a brief beer wers’ in the os, 0tP 
bourhood of Liverpool. F 
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irresistibly, and they become poisonous by reason of the food sl 


‘eat. ~The remote knacker’s yard takes rank with the slaughter. 
house. From such places the rats reach the villages and country 
towns, the maltings, the breweries, the corn-chandlers. Oli 
fashioned houses provide them with safe harbourage—on the last 
day of 1918 an account of the ravages by rats in the old town of 
‘Witham in Essex provided ‘instructive reading in the daily Press, 
Rats reach the grocer’s shop and work havoc there, and it is likely 
that they will do even more in the immediate future than the past 
since cardboard packages have taken the place of glass and tin, 
Most tradesmen, doing their best in some ineffective way to destroy 
Vermin, remain silent about the damage done; it would not help 
their business if customers knew how the goods they buy had 
been attacked and sometimes polluted. 

During the course of a recent tour through agricultural England 


the ‘writer was at pains to gather what information he could about | 


the rat in its réle of public enemy. The general position was one 
of indifference and neglect, but here and there the fruits of an 
order framed to prevent ‘waste were beginning to appear. In 
far-off villages of Devonshire Police Inspectors had actually seen 
grain ‘stacks crumbling under the attacks of rats; in a few cases 
there had been prosecutions and substantial fines. In Cornwall 
during late 1916 and in 1917 rats appeared in vast numbers, and 
Wwere-creating a serious position in that progressive county. Then 
on a sudden the attacks died down. Whether it was migration 
or some sudden epidemic nobody could say, the fact remained that 
the numbers dwindled to something like the normal. Somerset 
farmers acknowledged trouble and knew no remedy ; their interest 
in the matter was strictly limited. In Wiltshire the menace was 
very real. In the northern part of this backward district rats were 
using the canal from Bristol as a highway : parts of Trowbridge 
and its environs were infested. A great abattoir built on lines 
that were intended to make it rat-proof had, so it was said, proved 
a very potent attraction: rats had triumphed over all barriers, 
carrying meat and bones to a considerable distance. Dorsetshire, 
Oxfordshire, Hants, and Surrey all confessed to serious loss, and 
in all these counties the neighbourhood of rivers, ditches, ponds, 
and marshy ground was noted as the area of greatest infection. 
Tn East Anglia the statement that conditions were never worse 
than they are to-day was freely made. Even if there had been 
no admission anywhere it would have been impossible in the past 
few months to disguise the truth from the fairly observant eye. 


Go where you might past outlying stacks, the rat runs would be 


clearly visible. ‘The straw pushed out of the stack and lying in 
little heaps on, the ground told its own tale ; so did the little gutters 
that seamed the face of the thatch. Pass quietly in the twilight of 
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morning or evening, and you might see the rats themselves, -young 
and old, grave and gay, waiting for the Pied Piper who would 
perhaps in these days become the rarest of all-figures—~a desirable 
alien. Perhaps the farmer had been thinking that the.dry weather 
to come would improve his corn, perhaps he could not get thé 
threshing tackle and had to wait until it was freé, There aré 
farmers who might have threshed certain wheat stacks -but 
hesitated to do so because the markets were overloaded and it was 
hard to find buyers at Government prices. Whatever the.cause 
the result was invariable: the rats remained in the stack, and 
forty rats will devour about a ton of grain in a year quite apart 
from what they waste and spoil. Before. the War, when prices 
were low, rats in the country alone ate food equivalent in value 
to the money spent on Old Age Pensions. If rats could be driven 
out of the kingdom the saving effected by their absence would pay 
for interest on and amortisation of the amount of 300,000,000/. that 
is said to be required in order to give decent housing accommo: 
dation to a million families. In view of these facts,: and they are 
free from over-statement, it is a grievous pity that disputes between 
the Board of Agriculture and the Ministry of Food should have 
delayed till now the inception of a national campaign ‘against 
vermin. The little dispute has not only cost the country millions 
of pounds, it left rats free to enjoy a year that proved 
singularly favourable to reproduction. 

There would appear to be two methods to be cheerved by the 
authorities in approaching the important question of rat-destruc- 
tion : they must in the first instance bring home to the farmer by 
propaganda the full extent of the loss to himself and to his.neigh- 
bours that must result from carelessness and indifference, and the 
danger to the whole community due to the fact that the rat is the 
host of the plague fiea. This is the tactful, the conciliatory 
method, best of all if it should but prove efficacious, backed as:it 
will be by explanations of the best weapons and the most modern. 
means of employing them. Should persuasion fail, and:: they: 
eannot be optimistic who realise that the mule is a mere amateur 
ef obstinacy by the side of the old-fashioned and elderly farmer, 
nothing retnains but compulsion, a statute with provisions for its 
astern enforcement. As far as the writer has been able to ascertain’ 
from direct inquiry, the police in the counties that suffer most from. 
rats are confident of their ability to ensure the effective’ working 
of any legislation that may be devised. There will be difficulties 
in districts remote from town aiid railway, where farms are véry’ 
large and scattered, but on the other hand these are generally: 
gtazing farms and offer less attraction to vermin. We may take: 
it that legislation could be enforced, though as far as penalties are: 
concerned it is well to remember that farmers and the farming 
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less than twelve months, and everybody was very hopeful. Ther 
people who were still relying upon traps made a discovery. The 
rats caught began to reveal a marked peculiarity : in ever increas- 
ing numbers they came tailless to their doom. Some deep thinkers 
had realised that while.a rat’s tail found an immediate market a 
tat could live without it, and though it could not grow another 
tail it might raise mighty families completely equipped. Decapi- 
tation would have been quite safe, but this is an unpleasant job, 
and it:eannot be insisted upon too often that brown rats, living or 





dead 
interest:aré very largely represented on the Bench in the country, § deer 
which for a time at:least would not be disposed to inflict adequate § be it 
punishment. Yetiwhen it is brought home to one and all that § they 
there is, in‘all probability, a rat to every man, woman and child in | has 
the kingdom, perhaps a rat to every acre of land, they will realisg as { 
the need for drastic action. At first, and wisely, we are ihe to cost 
have propaganda and explanation. to ¢ 
» ‘There-ate many ways of destroying rats, and each method has } To- 
its staunch supporters... Dogs, ferrets, traps, water and poison— § met 
ali play their part, and time was when the professional rat-catcher J seri 
was to be found in:every village. An illiterate man as a rule, often 
a poacher, “he: seems to have adopted for his business motto a | Str 
maxim from Ecclesiastes—‘Be not righteous overmuch, why } of! 
shouldst. thou: destroy thyself?’ He knows that he has t § yir 
remember two. things: first, that if he makes a clean job of his | wit 
work. he will soon be among the unemployed ; secondly, that if he | pa’ 
does not destroy the rats he will not be wanted.. A hard problem } js. 
indeed at first sight, yet not insoluble to the simple countryman. dis 
In the first place he sets to work and clears the barns and out- ga 
buildings, exhibiting his horrid spoils and taking his price per of 
head. . There can be no doubt about it, the rats are there and § in 
dead ; but strange to say, even if there is no centre of infection in al 
the neighbourhood, if there is no station from which emigrants is 
may be expected to arrive, rats come back. The explanation is p 
elear. After-a decent lapse of time the rat-catcher has revisited pl 
the scene of his labours or the immediate vicinity of them, and has re 
put down a little oilsof aniseed or rhodium. The extraordinary m 
attraction of these scents to rats, the long distances from which fe 
they will draw them, are matters for which we have no explana- d 
tion: With the help.of either of these oils rats can be attracted, tl 
® fact not without its significance for honest men who may be 0 
seeking hereafter to abate a nuisance. At present some rat D 
catchers are charging sixpence a head for rats instead of the old- I 
time twopence, and the added temptation to depart from straight ri 
dealing rules out: the use of the uncontrolled professional. I 
~Rat clubs are common enough and tails are the basis of pay- t 
ment. In one county, 80,000 tails had been delivered last year in 
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dead, should not be handled : the bodies should be burnt or buried 
deep. Some authorities even recommend that all dead rats should 
be immersed in strong disinfectant to kill the dangerous parasites 
they harbour. Enough has been said to show that the Rat Club 
has its weak points. The employment of dogs and ferrets is good 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far, and may be deemed 
costly, inasmuch as at least two people must be employed 
to do the work and a certain number of rats will always escape. 
To-day when both labour and ferrets are scarce and dear, this 
method, giving temporary relief at best, is hardly worth taking 
seriously from the view-point of universal employment. 

Poison may now be considered. It exists in many varieties. 
Strychnine, arsenic, cyanide of potassium, phosphorus, carbonate 
of barium are to be found in varied, dangerous forms, and there are 
yiruses expensive, widely advertised, that are alleged to infect rats 
with disease. These viruses, in the writer’s opinion, formed after 
patient experiment, are quite unsatisfactory. The ordinary poison 
is effective enough in dealing with rats, but unfortunately it will 
dispose of other animals quite as surely. Quite recently a very able 
gamekeeper published his experiences in the Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture and elsewhere, and the Board has re-issued them 
in pamphlet form. The merits of a particular poison are set out 
and much is claimed for it, doubtless with justice ; but no poison 
is going to help the farmer to the extent that it will help the game- 
preserver. If you prepare poison and place it under cover in 
places frequented by rats they will not be content to eat and 
retire to some remote place todie. They will carry off the poisoned 
material, and as soon as the first effects of their indiscretion are 
felt they will leave it. In all probability a part at least will be 
deposited where the man in charge will overlook it, but the dog, 
the cat, the chicken, duck, pigeon and pig are quite likely to see 
or to scent it, with tragic results. During the summer when the 
majority of rats have left farm buildings for the fields poison may 
be used with advantage in parts to which no live-stock of any 
description has access. Rat runs may be followéd to the mouth of 
holes and poison put down, either alone or smeared on some 
tempting bait, the best known poisons being sold in the form of a 
paste. Little harm can be done, though it is advisable to hunt 
for the dead bodies and to bury, or preferably to burn them, but 
the boundary of any poison’s useful activity does not reach to 
stockyard, granary, piggery, or barn. This is a fact so well 
established that the great majority of farmers reject poison as a 
destroyer of rats on the ground that the remedy is worse than the 
disease. Even if it be possible to put it down in parts to which 
no live-stock comes, the rats that remain on the premises will 
soon restore the balance. Perhaps poison is most effective after 
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an autumn, such as that of 1917, when acorns were very plentiful 
indeed. Rats are very fond of acorns and will store them, as they 
will store any sort of nuts obtainable for winter feeding. Given 
a good larder they will stay in the autumn fields at a time when 
the shrinkage of hedge-row growth reveals all their runs to the 
trained eye. At a season like this the harvest of poison is likely to 
be very large, and the numbers left to seek the stacks and farm 
buildings will be inconsiderable. At best the aid that poison can 
give to agriculture is of the indirect kind. 

We come now to trapping, and find that when properly under- 
stood it is one of the most reliable of methods. It is not possible 
even within the generous limits of space that a Review provides 
to deal with the art of the trapper ; the skilled hand will score every 
time, and the inexpert amateur will make all the rats on his 
premises trap-shy in a very little while. For many years the 
ordinary steel gin has been in constant use ; it is on the same prin- 
ciple as the man-trap that was once set in English woods to catch 
poachers! There is a gentleman of standing in the scientific 
world who writes under the nom de plume ‘Kylratt.’ He has 
experimented with all devices for rat-catching for some five and 
thirty years, and may be regarded as one of the few unbiased 
authorities on the subject. He rejects the ordinary rat trap 
on the sane ground that it enables many a rat to escape 
with the loss of a limb, causes unnecessary pain and suffering, 
and seldom kills outright. He advocates the use of the five- 
inch rabbit trap, and the writer is able to confirm his views 
after a careful test. This trap in the great majority of cases 
not only catches its rat but often kills it instantaneously, a great 
desideratum. Vermin should be destroyed, but we must recognise 
the duty of killing the enemy as mercifully as possible. These 
large rabbit traps can be set in any place, thanks to the ingenuity 
of ‘ Kylratt,’ who has invented a little cover for them, open at 
each end. A rat, unless it is on very familiar ground, will never 
go where it cannot see light at the far end, but given the light will 
always run under cover in preference to the open. ‘There is no 
possible corner of any farm-building to which a rat may come 
without finding a trap, for ‘Kylratt’ has studied all conceivable 
positions and provided for them. He has even elaborated a neat 
signalling device, so that when a rat is caught the signal falls, and 
when nothing has happened it stands erect. By this means those 
who are in charge of a large number of traps may avoid all waste 
of time, for they will only visit the traps that tell them of a catch. 
The properly covered trap is protected against weather in the open, 
and beyond doubt traps ought never to be lying idle. They wage 
perpetual war, and as there is no escape if they are properly set 
nothing can carry tidings. It is well to remember that the rat for 
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all its remarkable voracity is shy, nervous and full of suspicions. 
One caught in a cage trap and transferred to hutch or box for study 
will not infrequently die of fright or refuse food. The trap then is 
safe, sure, quick and merciful ; it gives little trouble, for nobody 
who understands how to set and how to place one will think of 
baiting it. A little bait may be scattered round, in exceptional 
positions a few dry leaves may be scattered over it, or a drop of one 
of the essential oils may be put on the treadle if circumstances 
justify procedure so dangerous. But the trapper ignores bait, and 
is careful not to handle his traps with bare hands, remembering 
the keen scent of his quarry. There are many other methods of 
catching rats—the employment of a water butt half full of water 
and with bran on the surface, or with a sheet of stiff glazed paper 
on the top and food on that, the paper being cut crosswise with a 
knife after the rats have grown accustomed to feeding on it; 
sulphur vapour mixtures forced into the runs through a pipe ; flood- 
ing out and blocking out, these two last being subjects to which 
‘Kylratt’ has given much skilled attention; but all these 
methods are doomed to comparative futility while three men out 
of four fight their rats and the fourth does nothing. There is no 
substitute for united action, but there are measures that may be 
recommended for adoption, and as soon as it is clear that voluntary 
effort has failed, a hard and fast law is the only thing left. 

Under existing Orders, the latest dating from August 1918, 
the farmer is made responsible for damage to his stacks by rats, 
and if he does not keep rat-proof premises the local authority may 
attend to the matter and send him in the bill. Now the farmer 
has received Orders beyond reckoning since the War began, experts 
have been heard to say there are more than two hundred of them. 
He is not likely to be troubled by an extra half dozen, and he 
knows, as has been remarked earlier, that if the police prosecute 
he will find friends on the Bench. The human being of average 
intelligence who looks to a Rural District Council for activity has 
yettobeborn. The farmer still remains imbued with the idea that 
the crops he raises are his own ; the idea may be erroneous, it is not 
unnatural. A hasty or ill-considered policy would merely add to 
the goads under which the farmer is smarting, and many good men 
have gone out of business in the last year or two on account of a 
control that they find excessive and indiscriminate. It follows 
then that propaganda and advice must be tendered with discretion, 
and Government has a means to its hand. The County Executive 
Agricultural Committees are for the most part competent bodies, 
and are in close touch with the farmers of their respective counties, 
having gained their confidence. It is to these committees and the 
painstaking efforts of many members whose work has not been 


sufficiently recognised that we owe many useful innovations, the 
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widespread and generally profitable use of motor tractors, the 
regulation of threshing operations, the breaking up of pastures 
by agreement rather than compulsion, and a number of other 
matters of varying importance. These Committees provide the 
natural centre for county propaganda, more particularly because 
the conditions to be faced in dealing with rats are by no means 
uniform. Between a coastal district and an inland one, between 
a country full of rivers and marshes or intersected by canals and 
one in which the waters are few, between counties essentially 
grazing and others that are chiefly corn-raising, there are distine. 
tions that must be recognised if confusion is to be avoided. Each 
will have its local experts and observers who should be consulted 
in order that the means may fit the ends. At the same time there 
are measures that will apply to all farmers, maltsters, brewers, 
butchers, knackers, millers, corn-dealers, and others whose occupa- 
tions, be they pleasant or unpleasant, draw rats to their premises. 
They may reasonably be required to set traps of approved fashion, 
to destroy all refuse and avoid accumulations, to see to all windows, 
doors, sills, walls and floors with the view to making them rat- 
proof. The brown rat can eat its way through most things, but 
heavily tarred wood, glass, cement, concrete and a few other com- 
binations can keep him out. These must be employed. The 
question of rivers and canals must be considered by experts. Occa- 
sion must be taken of the migrations to the coast at the time of 
the fishing fleets’ arrival to deal with the vermin that are attracted. 
Inspection of premises must be undertaken yearly with a view 
to finding whether and how far they are rat-infested and the steps 
that may best be taken to abate proven nuisances. The use of 
staddles for corn stacks should be encouraged and made easy. The 
whole question of Rat Clubs can be reconsidered in the light of 
recent information. Every Farmers’ Club should be visited, 
the facts of the case laid before the members by somebody with 
practical knowledge, and the farmers themselves requested to con- 
tribute their views to the solution of a problem in whose settlement 
their own best interests are deeply involved. It is because the 
question has many sides that it must be studied from each and 
all, and the united help of agriculturists in every walk of life is 
what those responsible for the work will be wise to seek. When 
the best judges have decided upon the appliances required they 
must be manufactured on a large scale and sold at a moderate 
price : the return of peace makes both these conditions reasonable 
and easy of fulfilment. 

The County Associations—that is to say the Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committees—if they are to remain, and the County Councils 
that are always with us, should serve to reduce the cost of work 
that to be properly done must be carried out in every village and 
on every farm. Now that we have reached the season of economies 
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@ large expenditure would be opposed in many quarters and the 
setting up of a new organisation must provoke criticism from 
all who do not grasp the importance of the work to be done. The 
Committees and Councils between them have both the persuasive 
and the executive powers, working together they can apply the 
inevitable pressure gradually. Propaganda should bring in the 
best and most painstaking of the farmers who come within its 
reach, and as soon as they see in their own books or records the 
value of land free from rats they will become if necessary the 
instruments of pressure upon recalcitrant minorities. They will 
accept the principle of the rat-proof farm. 
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ia Although one Ministry may take the Rat question in hand three 
here at least are concerned with it. The Board of Agriculture and the 
vers, Ministry of Food have a common interest in the matter, the 
upa. Local Government Board claims to be heard, and can the 
ises, Ministry of Health that is to be remain indifferent? There 
ion, is reason to believe that the plague danger is minimised in this 
we, country and that scientific men are gravely concerned. The tri- 
rat. chinous pig is another source of danger to the entire community, 
but and what will be said of grain damaged by rats when ample supplies 
om- of food give the authorities the courage necessary to consider the 
The matter? Many of the useful reforms to which the Government 






stands committed, however indefinitely, involve a large immediate 
expenditure for benefits that must in the nature of things be 
long deferred. Some who sow the seed will not live to welcome 
the harvest. In the matter of redeeming agriculture from the 
rat the expenditure is but the smallest fraction of the receipts, 















. and the benefits follow at once. There is a final point worth 
he making. The future of agriculture is largely concerned with larger 
of production, at present and for some years to come the farmer will 
d, only be able to live and pay the wages that keep men on the land 
h by the aid of fixed prices for corn. In all probability the great 
* majority of farmers are too old, too fixed in their views and 
it methods to change their ways rapidly; intensive farming, pro- 
duction ‘on factory lines’ as some who forget the vagaries of our 
climate look to see, must be left in the main to a younger genera- 
tion, even if the older one employs it. But an agriculture that can 
save anything from fifteen to twenty-five million pounds a year 






by destroying vermin utterly will be in the position to live, thrive, 
pay good wages and ultimately perhaps to dispense with subsidies 
altogether. Take the figure representing the value of destruction 
by rats, deduct it from the figure representing the value of the 
subsidy given by the Government to keep corn at its official figure, 
and the balance will not be one that need concern us greatly. 









P.§.—Since this article was written there have been several 
developments of importance and these should be mentioned. 
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First and foremost a Rat Bill is being drafted for prompt and, 
let us hope, unopposed passage through both Houses of Parliament, 
It will give the Authorities full power to act and this alone can 
produce the concerted action needed. The Board of Agriculture, 
whose representatives declared in 1917 that their pamphlet on 
Rats (slightly inaccurate but post-free on application) left nothing 
to be said or done, has been prodded rudely into a state closely 
resembling activity. It has composed its differences with the 
Ministry of Food and the Local Government Board. Each had 
an interest in rats but it is recognised that there are now enough 
rats in England to satisfy all the three Departments of State, 
The Board has produced a Rat Committee and this in its tum 
has produced a pamphlet. At time of writing, while optimists are 
looking for still greater activity from Whifehall Place, even the 
pessimists are moved to say, with Galileo, ‘Eppur si muove.’ 

An exhibition of means for rat-destruction with much else 
that is germane to the matter is being held at the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens in Regent’s Park. A Society for the Destrue- 
tion of Agricultural Pests has been established and held its inau- 
gural meeting last week. A film showing the damage done by rats 
is in preparation for purposes of propaganda and will be shown 
throughout England. Many counties have appointed rat-catchers 
and supervising officers, the trouble is that some still hesitate 
to come into line with the majority. ‘The relative values of 
various poisons and viruses are under consideration and experi- 
ments are being made with the red squill (Scilla maritima) which 
comes from the Mediterranean littoral, should be quite cheap, 
and is said to destroy rats while leaving other animals unaffected. 
Until we have an authoritative statement such claims are more 
worthy of note than of acceptance. I have found a certain 
regrettable tendency among rats to ignore the Mediterranean root 
in expensively prepared form and to concentrate their attention 
upon mangolds and milling offals. 

That the public interest in the rat question has been stirred 
is beyond doubt ; that it has been stimulated sufficiently is hardly 
possible. Much remains to be done and, as the recent threat 
of bubonic plague should have proved to all thoughtful people, 
there is no time to be lost. The Board’s delays after the warnings 
addressed to it in the autumn of 1917 have cost the country millions 
of pounds and thousands of tons of precious food. 


S. L. BEensusan. 








A CLUB SECRETARY ON CLUBS 







tate, 





HAvinG been secretary of four large London Clubs, I have had 
ample opportunity of verifying the statement that ‘ Any fool can 
pull a Club together but it takes a genius to prevent the members 
from pulling it to pieces.’ 

Indeed in this trite saying (of special interest just now when 
such radical changes are taking place in Clubland) can be found 
the secret of the rise and fall of nearly every Club. The weak ones 
go under completely ; the strong ones weather the storm, often 
mere wrecks of their former selves. 

These are sweeping statements which I will endeavour to 
analyse by dealing with 
1. The evolution of Clubs; 




























s 2. The details of their fluctuating fortunes, and 
ch 8. The Club of the future. 
In speaking of the evolution of Clubs, it is necessary to look 

p P g 108 ry 
| d. back and recall how they originated in the old-fashioned coffee- 
fe house and remember that the object of the Club proper was, 
re ile > ah 
rs primarily, to ensure privacy to habitués of those coffee-houses 
Ot whose members objected to the invasion of their circle by out- 

siders. Thus exclusiveness was the order of the day; but from 
n : . 

almost the commencement factions arose, and in every Club was 
F to be found a number of members who rebelled against the 

restrictions imposed. The percentage of such members was small, 
; it is true, but in a varying degree it has always existed. So that 
| at the present time comparatively few Clubs are to be found where 
7 strangers are not admitted. 
; The result has been that the old Clubs in striving to meet 





the demand have imperfectly succeeded, and the modern Club is 
frequently neither restaurant, hotel or Club. 

I have in my mind a Club that I recall some thirty years ago— 
once aptly described to me as a ‘ sweet old mahogany and wax- 
candle kind of a place,’ or again as the ‘ London pied-d-terre of 
the country gentleman.’ Indeed its rules claimed that it was 
limited to Noblemen and Gentlemen, and probably in this proud 
boast originated the story to the effect that, a member having 
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lost his umbrella, put up a notice in the hall requesting the 
‘Nobleman’ who had taken that article to be good enough to 
return it. The committee objecting to the invidious nature of 
the wording, the injured party referred them to the rules and 
remarked that as the ‘thief’ could not have been a Gentleman, 
he must, on their own showing, have been a Nobleman. 

Be that as it may, this old Club was a perfect paradise of 
seclusion and comfort. True, strangers were admitted or rather 
tolerated, but only to a room with few attractions—a cross 
between a waiting-room and a mortuary chapel. Consequently 
if Smith called on Jones and the latter said ‘ Not in,’ there was 
no fear of Smith meeting his friend Robinson in the hall, and, on 
being brought up by the latter for a smoke, finding himself face 
to face with Jones who had just denied him admission. 

Nor, again, was there much chance of the quiet harmony of 
the morning-room being in constant dread of disturbances such as 
once occurred when several old gentlemen tried to hide under 
the tables on hearing the following discussion beween the staid 
hall-porter and some fair intruder: ‘Rules be d——d, I have 
just seen the father of my child looking out of the window, and 
nothing shall stop me from coming in.’ Such dangers were 
possible if the porter was inexperienced or a fool, but otherwise 
Man (poor man) was safe; whereas in these times the petticoat 
invasion of Clubland has changed all that. 

The hand of the reformer has been busy in this particular 
Club. ‘We must,’ said the up-to-date member, at a memorable 
general meeting, ‘keep pace with the times; if not we shall be 
left!’ And his numerous friends echoed ‘We shall be left!’ 
That is, numerous as forming a majority at a meeting which did 
not consist of a tenth of the total membership. In other words, 
the fate of quite the most delightful Georgian home was sealed 
by the voice of oné busybody (so-called ‘strong man’), supported 
by a handful of Club loafers. In a few months’ time the old 
place was unrecognisable. The Adam fireplaces were removed 
and monstrosities built in glazed brick which did not harmonise 
with the mantelpieces. The mahogany tables which had been 
‘elbow-greased ’ for nearly a century were now French-polished. 
The hall was neither hall nor lounge. The delightful Silent Room 
was changed into a strangers’ smoking-room, and ventilated by 
@ patent arrangement which created horrible draughts without 
clearing the smoke away. Here short-skirted females now puff 
cigarettes in company with their brothers—or other people’s 
brothers ! 

The arguments used by the ‘strong man’ at this memorable 
meeting were fallacious to a high degree. His contention was that 
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ihe Club had no waiting list, whereas, until comparatively recent 
times, it took five years for a candidate to be elected, and he 
explained that this was entirely owing to the fact that the Club 
was not up-to-date and therefore offered no inducement to the 
young man of the period who required the attractions of a modern 
and not an antiquated Club. 

There happened however to be present at the meeting a hard- 
headed Scotsman who briefly explained that, in his opinion, 
defection was due to the end of the lease being in sight; the 
present nominal rent of some 400l. per annum would then be 
raised to 4000]. a year, more or less, which, of course, would 
entail a higher subscription, and that, in view of this uncertain 
condition of things, members naturally refrained from inviting 
their friends to join. The members, he said, had only themselves 
to blame for their unbusiness-like behaviour in not having years 
ago created a sinking fund wherewith to purchase a new lease; 
and he urged that it would be better to have a ‘whip’ all round 
for this purpose than to spend money on doubtful reforms which 
would ultimately have to be paid for by an increased subscription. 

The Scotsman, of course, was right, and had the meeting 
been @ representative one and not, so to speak, ‘packed’ by the 
‘strong man,’ he would probably have carried the day. As it 
was, any hesitation was brushed aside by the Club’s ‘ funny man,’ 
a creature who on such occasions seizes his opportunity in order 
to strengthen his reputation. ‘Gentlemen,’ cried this worthy, 
‘do not allow the theories of my friend Mac to mislead. We 
are dealing with facts—hard facts [which was not the case], and, 
if you hearken to Bonnie Scotland, you will end by having the leg 
of mutton carved with a claymore and the head waiter attired in 
a kilt.’ (Loud laughter and resolution carried nem. con.) 

Such was the end of this old Club—at any rate as regards its 
better days ; and a similar danger has or will attend all clubs the 
executive of which neglects to make proper provision for 4he 
future. 

This brings me to the second stage of my analysis, viz. ‘ The 
Details of the Fluctuating Fortunes of Clubs.’ 

It is, of course, inconceivable that any commercial undertaking 
would live in such a fool’s paradise as I have just referred to. 
Imagine the remarks Harrods’ shareholders would make on sud- 
denly learning that the company had no home and provided no 
means to procure one. Some pretty stiff questions would be 
asked! The average Clubman, however, seems to regard such a 
condition of things quite as a matter of course. 

The evil is mainly due to the fact that Clubs are usually run on 
the principle of merely making ends meet. Nothing at all in the 
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nature of a profit is attempted, or of a reserve—at any rate an 
adequate one. The main object seems to be to live cheaply, 
to keep a first-class table with a low bill of fare. This duty 
devolves on the house committee. It is their pride, and the 
occupation a particularly agreeable one seeing that the member 
of that committee as a rule are composed of habitués—Club 
bores, loafers, men who ‘live’ in the Club and expect the best 
of everything for a mere nothing—to these men ‘food’ is their 
chief concern in life. Cheap and good food is, therefore, a direct 
benefit to them. What wonder then that the Club loses over the 
catering? Their argument is that it is right and proper such 
a loss should be made. Most Clubs lose over their provisions, 
Indeed how can it be otherwise seeing that a large staff, who pay 
nothing, have to be fed as well as the members. Consequently 
it is argued that future members must look after themselves; 
the existing members ignoring the fact that originally proper 
provision was made and that they now benefit themselves 
accordingly, and ought in all fairness to provide for the coming 
generation. 


As a rule at the end of the year there is a small balance in « 


favour of the Club owing to the subscriptions being sufficient to 
cover the loss on the coffee-room plus the general expenses of the 
Club. In other words, the habitués of the Club, as a body, live 
at the expense of those members who never or seldom use it. 
A more selfish arrangement it is impossible to conceive. 

Of course allowance must be made when it is considered that 
most committees consist of men without adequate business know- 
ledge or a true sense of the fiduciary position they occupy vis-d-vis 
their fellow-members. Indeed, it is distressing to think of the 
opportunities which have been missed of forming quite ideal 
institutions when it is considered on what a firm basis a Club can 
be placed by creating a sinking fund for purposes of lease renewal, 
library and servants’ benefit fund. A small contribution per 
head is sufficient, and without doubt, had all Clubs at their first 
general meeting passed a resolution to the effect that all the 
shillings of the guineas from each subscription should always be 
devoted to such purpose, the majority of the old Clubs would be 
very wealthy and quite representative institutions. 

It is not, of course, contended that clubs thus established on 
a firm basis do not exist, but investigation will show that neglect 
on these heads is the chief cause of most Clubs falling into decay 
and then struggling, as already described, to keep their heads 
above water by transformation into a concern robbed of its past 
attractions, and by no means suited to modern requirements, 
such as are offered by the so-called ‘ Club’ of the period. 
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The following experiences were communicated to me by a 
brother secretary, and are illustrative of Club methods and ways. 
He had not been in office a week when he realised that the head 
waiter was the power supreme in the place; and a very clever 
rascal he proved to be, constituting, as he did, a good instance 
of misdirected talent. Indeed his personality was magnetic, for 
his mere presence seemed to calm the most irascible member. He 
appeared instinctively to realise how the larger issues of life are 
often governed by trifles, and when, with a deferential air, he 
yentured to suggest some particular dish it is safe to say that, 
as the evening wore on, any hint he gave would have borne fruit ; 
for it must be remembered that the coffee-room offers opportunities 
for conversation between member and servant which are quite 
exceptional. Such then was the spirit of evil my friend had to 
contend against. 

As to the secretary’s office, it practically confined itself to the 
register of members, the accounts and committee work. In other 
words, it accepted the figures sent in by the steward and passed 
them through the books. Briefly the secretary (my friend’s pre- 
decessor) was an accountant, pure and simple—an excellent one— 
but an accountant whose work as such was worth, say, half the 
secretary’s salary, and it took him all his time to keep the 
accounts and with the help of a clerk attend to the office work 
generally. From which it resulted that he had no time to follow 
the trend of affairs in the Club or exercise any check over the 
origin of the figures sent to his office, or to scrutinise the various 
avenues through which these figures passed before reaching him. 

There was, therefore, quite a flutter downstairs when my 
friend persuaded the committee to engage a regular accountant 
and spent much of his time about the Club; unexpectedly 
weighing in the meat; interviewing tradesmen, and insisting on 
knowing each day whether the coffee-room had made or lost 
money on the previous day’s transactions. 

Perhaps the most disturbed was the steward, who soon revealed 
what a poor creature he was. In the coffee-room he made a ‘ big 
show.’ He was such a nice little man—always so busy—the 
members loved him—but ‘downstairs’ he was an absolute 
nonentity. How could it be otherwise seeing he had been sud- 
denly promoted from a waiter to a steward? Promoted not on 
account of his ability, but in consideration of his popularity. In 
the eyes of the committee these qualifications appeared identical, 
as far as the position of steward was concerned. 

Needless to say, that as a waiter he had had his peccadilloes, 
and these were held over him like a sword of Damocles. Besides, 
he had no knowledge as regards his duties, and would gladly have 
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refused the honour conferred on him, only he had not the strength 
of character to do so. The position had first been offered to the 
head waiter, but that wily old bird knew the value of independeneg 
and the weight of responsibility too well to accept. As a result 
the committee promoted the former, for whom my friend often 
felt sorry, as the position he occupied was very similar to that 
which a ‘ranker’ would hold if suddenly placed in command of 
his old regiment. 

The chef was a first-class cook, but in the circumstances 
powerless to stop leakages. He well knew that, had he put his 
foot down, cold water would have been put in the soup, his iced 
soufflés placed on the hot plate, etc., and complaints regarding 
his cooking would have meant his dismissal. The wine butler 
watered his stock; and such petty frauds as making three teas 
out of two; putting cheap soda water into an Apollinaris bottle, 
and 6d. cigars into 9d. compartments, were rampant; to say 
nothing of ‘faking’ the coffee-room bills—of all the frauds the 
one which perhaps paid best. 

Meanwhile, strange to say, the members were happy. One of 
them even remarked that he liked the whisky better than any he 
knew—it was so soft! Naturally, seeing the water it contained. 
And the head waiter saw to it that the members were well looked 
after. He and the steward were hand and glove, and all the waiters 
worked in harmony with them. Each knew that the other knew, 
and provided each was permitted to have his ‘whack’ all went 
well. And all did go well : for the head waiter had the ear of the 
committee, and the staff knew his power was such that by a few 
judicious words he could make or mar any man in the place. 

Yes, all went well! but the Club paid dearly for it. So heavily, 
indeed, that my friend was enabled, during his first year of office, 
to save the Club close on 1000I. over provisions alone. Indeed, 
amidst such a scheming lot he very soon saw that even his own 
position was precarious, and realised that, if he exerted pressure, 
all kinds of complaints from the members would crop up, and 
of course the secretary would be blamed. He accordingly bided 
his time, and was ultimately able to convict the head waiter of a 
series of frauds in connexion with the coffee-room bills. He had 
known him ‘lift’ as much as 10s. at one sitting off a member who 
had a dinner party. The frauds, moreover, had their humorous 
side as well, for it almost seemed as though he made a practice 
of fining a member 1s. whenever he had reason to be annoyed 
with him. 

After this revelation, which shook the whole establishment 
from garret to basement (for the head waiter had been thirty-five 
years in the service of the Club), my friend’s position became so 
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strong that he had no difficulty in reforming the whole place and 
his balance sheet improved accordingly. 

Now had this Club been an hotel such a condition of things 
would never have obtained, for the very good reason that the 
manager and the chef would have controlled the catering between 
them, and any opposition by the staff would have meant instant 
dismissal. In such circumstances, however, the customer would 
not have been master and customer in one, as happens to be the 
case in Clubs, and herein lies the trouble to a large extent. 

It will, of course, be argued that the mischief really lay in 
the fact that the steward was inefficient. But, admitting such 
to be the case, what is to be thought of a committee who promoted 
a waiter to the position of steward—another name for manager? 


It is not sufficiently realised by the average Club member how 
important a part the servant element plays in directing the affairs 
of some, if not most, Clubs. To begin with, many Club servants 
have Clubs of their own, often mere coteries or public-houses, 
where they meet ; still sufficiently Club-like for an esprit de corps 
to exist and Club gossip to circulate. And circulate it does with 
@ vengeance. I remember my clerk informing me, at one of 
the Clubs where I was secretary, that my appointment was 
known of in the servants’ hall before the secretary’s office had 
heard anything about it. The explanation is simple. The Club 
was proprietary, a limited liability company, and the directors 
at luncheon had mentioned my name and discussed my appoint- 
ment. The waiter had overheard ! 

Another case came to my knowledge. A friend of mine at the 
head of a Government Office told me that he was at one time 
greatly disturbed at finding the most private concerns of his office 
got abroad. He never doubted his staff, but matters reached such 
a pitch that he had to call Scotland Yard to his aid. They sent 
round an official who, after exhaustive inquiries, asked my friend 
to read his newspaper and smoke his cigar after luncheon at his 
Club, while, if possible, sitting near any of his subordinates who 
might be present. This he did, and one day overheard two of 
these individuals ‘talking shop’ while the waiter close by was 
dusting a table. Here then was the key to the mystery. 

But the great trouble is that the staff being thus behind the 
scenes are able to play their cards accordingly in all sorts of 
matters vitally affecting the concerns of the club. For instance, 
in the case of the appointment of a new secretary, the names of 
likely candidates are soon known and a spoke put in the wheel of 
any possessed of technical knowledge or other dangerous qualifi- 
cations likely to upset the calm of the servants’ hall. The class 
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of man the servants like as a secretary is one with no experience 
whatever in Club management. They then do as they please, and 
it is not surprising how often such candidates are elected, seeing 
the secret power exercised by the staff. 


We must not, however, with all his faults, be too hard on the x 
Club waiter. It should be remembered that he receives no tips, A 
or is not supposed to. Also that his wages are ridiculously low ‘Clu 
and his work of a trying nature, to say the least. Nor do hig q 
peccadilloes weigh heavily on his conscience. Indeed, he would 9 pign 
bitterly resent any imputation regarding his honesty. The win calle 
nings from his little games, he argues, are his ‘perks.’ If re 9 aot, 
proached he salves his conscience with the reflection that after of tl 
all he only does as others do—and soon. He belongs to the ‘ They and 
all do it’ fraternity, and in every sense acts up to the broad prin- for 
ciple that ‘ Findings are keepings.’ The member must protect mod 
himself--the management cannot do so in every case. Indeed, rege 
the executive of many clubs realise all this and more, but per- ( 
force shut their eyes, knowing full well that if the line is drawn the 
too hard and fast something must ‘snap’—unless wages are Aut 
raised. Clu 

Which is more to blame—the ignorant waiter surrounded by will 
the temptations of poverty, or the smug committee-man whose ena 
spirit of economy induces himself and his colleagues, shall I say, tha 
to compound a felony ? the 

Things, however, are moving rapidly in Clubland, and in the wo 
opinion of many ‘ woman has come to stay.” A female staff com- 
plete from the secretary to the page is a change by no means in 
impossible —and who shall say a change for the worse? he 

But whether the staff be male or female, it is to be hoped that of 
Clubs will in future make proper provision for those who serve Ra 
them. Certain it is that the above-mentioned evils would not el 
exist if adequate servants’ benefit or pension funds were created m 
at the outset, coupled with a decent living wage. A higher 80 
standard of servant would thus be secured who in a sense would do 
be working on co-operative lines ; interests would be mutual, and 
care taken not to forfeit benefits accumulated by years of hard fa 
work and exemplary conduct. The pension should be sufficient ca 
to enable a servant to live in comfort on retirement, and the Ww 
insurance enough to provide a competence in case of accident or ti 
illness. We cannot expect to be properly cared for unless we tk 
reciprocate. W 

Again, as an instance of the chaotic way in which some Clubs b 


proceed, I may mention an occasion when I was engaged (as an 
expert) by a young Club to reorganise the place, and establish a 
proper working system throughout. Now it will hardly be 
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, eredited, but although the coffee-room had a turnover of 10,0001. 
erienee Bor more per annum, no books were kept whereby the executive 
could tell whether a profit or loss was made over the catering. 
Indeed, things were conducted in so slipshod a manner that the 
secretary had provided no minute book, letter book, or postage 










be the book. Comment is needless. 

© tpa, As a conclusion to this article a few remarks concerning the 
ly low ‘Club of the Future’ will not be out of place. 

do his To begin with, as already expressed, the word ‘Club’ is a 
would misnomer as applied tc most of those institutions or caravanserais 
























> = called ‘Clubs.’ Still, no matter, for what is in a name? It is 
TE re. not, however, too much of a venture to predict not only that some 
alter of the old Clubs will remain conservative in the matter of privacy 
They and old-fashioned methods generally, but that the demand 
Pus for such Clubs will so largely increase that many who have 
‘otedt modernised themselves will revert to their former condition as 
deed, regards privacy and exclusiveness. 
= On the other hand, there will be an ever-increasing demand for 
a the large caravanserai up-to-date Club, of which the Royal 
“ Automobile Club is the finest specimen at present existing. These 
Clubs will never be exclusive or cultivate privacy; indeed, they 
1 by will always attract rather as hotels than Clubs, the subscriptions 
hose enabling them to be run on cheaper and even more luxurious lines 
say, than hotels. Clubs they will never be in the accepted sense of 
the term, and if they attempted to be exclusive their membership 
the would be too limited to enable them to live. 
ee The War has created such a social upheaval, such a change 
-_ in domestic life and such an increase in the cost of living, that 
he would indeed be a bold man who ventured to make predictions 
hat of a definite nature. It is, however, safe to say that just as a 
Radical Government creates as a rule more Peers than a Con- 
not servative one, so will exclusiveness of a kind become more and 
bed more marked, in certain quarters of Clubland, in proportion as 
— social distinctions decrease. The assertion may appear para- 
ld doxical, but I nevertheless favour the prophecy. 
nd Take, for instance, the Service Clubs. I refer to the old- 
rd fashioned leading ones, and imagine a V.C. offering himself as a 
nt candidate. Will he be blackballed if socially undesirable? Critics 
- will answer that his service qualifications override such an objec- 
ae tion. Well, it remains to be seen. It must be remembered that 
be these Clubs have (or will have) their full complement of members, 
with an ever-increasing waiting list, and that the longer this list 
° becomes the more exclusive the Club, for the longer the waiting 
. list the older the members, and as a man advances in years the 






more conservative he becomes, or exclusive—the terms are almost 
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synonymous. Such Clubs are sacred in the eyes of these olf 
gentlemen. I know several Clubs to which the following lings 
might be applied : 
Busts of heroes long departed 
Line like sentinels the wall, 
While a lobster-coloured Colonel 
Crab-like crawls across the hall. 
There are a good many members in our Service Clubs who 
answer to that description, and the candidate would have to be 
a very ‘White Man’ to secure White Balls from them. 


Crecin MAXxWELL-Lyrts. 
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AMERICA AND THE SOCIAL EVIL 


In April 1917 America declared war on Germany and threw in 
her lot with the Allies. From that day onwards the American 
nation put all its strength into winning the War with an 
enthusiasm so great that it was necessary to come in actual close 
touch with it before it could be realised. Some Americans felt 
no doubt that the nation had come in none too soon, and there 
was time to be redeemed : be that as it may, no one who has had 
the privilege of visiting America during the past two years 
can have failed to be deeply impressed with the whole-hearted 
enthusiasm displayed, the preparedness of the nation for any 
sacrifice that might be needed, and the stupendous efforts to 
strengthen the hands of the Allies put forth by the people of that 
country. This is not the place to enlarge upon these things, but 
it is not too much to say that the vaunted organisation of Germany 
pales into insignificance beside the speedy and thorough organi- 
sation of the American nation when it arose to meet the emer- 
gencies of the War. 

Fear has been expressed that America, coming late into the 
War, yet possibly being the means of turning the balance in 
favour of the Allies, might over-estimate her share in the great 
victory that has been achieved. This fear is groundless. During 
the eight weeks I was in America last autumn I met men and 
women of every shade of opinion and in many walks of life. 
They continually emphasised the fact, in a manner that touched 
me, that their share in the War had only been carried on during a 
short eighteen months, while we had struggled for over four years. 
They maintained that economically compared with Britain and 
France their country was hardly feeling the War, that there 
had been comparatively little suffering, no shortage of food, and 
no danger to life and property in their land. In the end, they 
said, a straw may turn the balance, and this was fully realised. 
All this may be true, yet it was the generosity of spirit with 
which these facts were so continually asserted that deeply 
impressed one who knew how great had been the efforts of this 
non-martial nation, and how large had been its share in winning 
the victory. 

It has always been recognised—though never so fully as in 
these days—that one of the most deadly of our enemies in time of 
Vor. LXXXVI—No. 509 158 M 
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peace as well as in time of war is venereal disease. It is a matte 
of history that prostitution follows the army, and it is now common 
knowledge that in some armies as many men are put out of action 
by the ravages of this disease as by the wounds inflicted by the 
enemy. In no department of its many activities has the American 
Government shown greater enthusiasm and thoroughness than ip 
the special department that was created for the suppression of 
alcohol and vice. The Secretary of State for War was empowered 
and directed by Act of Congress ‘to do everything by him deemed 
necessary’ to protect men in military training from the evils of 
prostitution. or this purpose the War and Navy Department's 
Commission on Training Camp Activities was formed. This 
Commission appointed various committees and sections, some of 
which will be referred to later. 

Before beginning its activities the Government officially 
announced to the nation that ‘continence is compatible with 
health, and that it is the best prevention of venereal disease.’ 
This was made widely known throughout the services and con- 
tinually emphasised by official authorities. Those who have had 
some little share in facing, in England, this problem so vitally 
affecting the youth of our country, find it difficult not to contrast 
that lofty standard with the standard set forth by our own War 
Office in the House of Commons last year, when defending the use 
of tolerated brothels by our troops in France. 

The Government Commission went further and clearly set 
forth the evils of the segregated area. There are many men and 
women in England to-day who, in spite of the findings of scientific 
experts such as Dr. Abraham Flexner and others, cling to the 
belief that the adoption of segregated areas will remove many 
evils. Segregation of prostitutes, a method which has been s0 
completely shown to be ineffective that it has not even a crutch 
to stand on, is often regarded as the best solution of the 
problem. People hesitate to express this belief publicly as in 
days gone by, yet as many still cherish it I do not hesitate to 
insert here the two sides of the question as it was stated and 
widely circulated by the American Government. 





Tue Two Srvzs. pli 


It is claimed that— The truth is that— 
Segregation Segregation 













1. Concentrates prostitution, 1. Increases prostitution, con- 
thus facilitating control and reduc-  tinually advertising vice by making 
tion. it familiar. Affords a place of 


commerce, otherwise uncertain and 
precarious, to the least competent 
of prostitutes, mentally and physi- 
cally. 
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America believes that the apparently impossible can be accom- 
plished, and it achieved much in dealing with the two ancient 
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2. Increases prostitution by in- 
creasing the demand, which in- 
creases the supply. 

3. Increases venereal diseases by 
deceiving the ignorant into a 
fancied reliance upon a frequently 
‘faked’ and inevitably futile medi- 
cal inspection. 

4. Stimulates an illegal liquor 
traffic, since commercialised vice 
fails without liquor. 

5. Tends to increase crimes 
against women by fostering. promis- 
cuity and providing a source of 
sexual brutalisation and degeneracy. 

6. Exposes the community by 
advertising vice as a community 
necessity, making it easily acces- 
sible and tolerated, a condition con- 
ducive to the moral degradation of 
the community. 

7. Increases graft, by illegal 
toleration of commercialised vice, 
tempting the police to exact illegal 
revenue and confer illegal privilege. 
Gives free rein to the exploitation 
of prostitutes. 

8. Increases crime by fostering 
viciousness and disease, providing a 
meeting-place for the idle and 
vicious, with whom the prostitutes 
sympathise and usually co-operate. 

9. Exposes boys and young men 
to contact-with the prostitute by 
presenting an ever-present oppor- 
tunity to ‘go down the line and see 
the sights.’ Provides a show-place 
for special obscene and depraved 
exhibitions to which the youth is 
lured by ‘ runners’ and the sale of 
lewd pictures. 


Five miles round every 


military camp was converted into a dry zone (with the exception 
of camps within the limits of incorporated cities and towns) ; it 
was an offence not only to sell but to give liquor to members of 
On the menu of every hotel was a notice 
To deal with the problems a Law Enforcement 
Section on Liquor and Vice Control and a Social Hygiene Division 
were formed by the Commission on Training Camp Activities, the 
object of the first being to secure laws against prostitution and 
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to provide reformatories for prostitutes. The Social Hygiene 
Division was purely educational in its function. 

The thoroughness of the educational work done by this Division 
was little short of marvellous and almost beyond praise. No one 
in America need any longer remain in ignorance as to the ravages 
of venereal disease. The means of education utilised included 
lectures, exhibits, stereomotorgraphs, pamphlets and moving 
pictures. All kinds of existing bodies were called in to assist in 
the Government’s great educational campaign. Every manager 
of a house of business received a letter on the subject, drawing 
attention to the fact that he suffered economically from the result 
of it, and pointing out that his employees were no doubt often 
temporarily incapacitated. The manager was then invited in his 
own interests to co-operate in the great educational campaign fér 
the nation. The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations and other kindred societies were flooded with 
pamphlets with striking illustrations and diagrams on the subject 
and in simple forcible language. The cinema was an effective 
ally, and all over the country a film called ‘Fit to Fight’ was 
shown, as well as one specially for women and girls. The con 
spiracy of silence which has held America as well as Britain in 
its grip has been finally overthrown. The absence of an appeal 
in the literature to the idealistic side of the young man’s and 
woman’s nature was a striking one, and is a lack which many 
in America have already recognised. To dwell upon the terrible 
physical result of this evil is necessary, but it may be questioned 
whether fear is a sufficiently potent restraining power; in youth 
especially, an appeal to the ideal is a force without which mere 
knowledge of evil results may prove powerless. The desire to 
abstain from preaching is easily understood, and it is no doubt the 
depth of that desire that has influenced the American Government, 
in its striking literature on the subject, fo abstain from the 
idealistic appeal. Yet the insertion of such an appeal would have 
been welcomed by those who are versed in the psychology of 
adolescence. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article to speak 
of the magnificent constructive work of the Commission. The 
Commission appointed no less than twelve divisions to aid it in its 
work, and with clubs, recreation rooms, gymnasiums, libraries, 
hostess houses etc. succeeded in providing for the troops so healthy 
a social life that this in itself was a powerful ally in combating the 
evils of vice and disease. Before describing some of the methods 
that have been used for this purpose it will be well to state briefly 
how the soldier himself is dealt with. Prophylactics do not form 
a part of the man’s equipment when he goes on leave. In America 
every soldier who has exposed himself to danger of disease is 
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ordered to report, and it is only then that treatment is given. The 
soldier loses his pay while disabled from venereal disease and is 
confined to camp as long as he is infectious. 

The special committee (Section on Vice and Liquor Control) 
dealing with the most ancient of all evils arrayed its forces in 
three main directions : against the Red Light district, or segre- 
gated area, which happily does not exist in Britain; secondly, 
against the scattered houses of ill-fame; and thirdly, against the 
street-walking and clandestine women. In the first two both men 
and women were dealt with, and the steps taken met with marked 
success. Measures taken against the street-walker and clandestine 
women have met with apparent success; whether that success is 
@ permanent one still remains to be seen. 

The Government had a powerful lever which it rightly used. 
Every city was desirous to have the troops in its midst. Enthusiasm 
for the ‘ boys’ and patriotism were at a high level. The Secretary 
of State for War positively refused to allow any troops to go to a 
city in which there was a segregated district. Not only so but 
he also publicly declared that if any community in which a camp 
was located refused to remove disorderly houses in its midst, the 
camp would be removed, regardless of the expense which the 
Government had incurred in its establishment. 

A magnificent work was done. No less than eighty-one Red 
Light districts were wiped out of existence. Officials co-operated 
with the Government in most drastic methods of suppression, the 
amazing thing being that they were willing to co-operate in 
methods contrary to long-established habits. Though custom, 
tradition and habit are ever-powerful, there was nothing of any 
real weight to be said in defence of these districts, and what many 
people had maintained was an impossibility or would take years 
to achieve was accomplished by the determination of those who 
had the matter in hand. Lieutenant George Anderson, Director 
of this section, writes: ‘Even that Gibraltar of commercialised 
vice, notorious not only on this continent but abroad, the New 
Orleans district which comprised twenty-four solid blocks given 
over to human degradation and lust, and housing six to eight 
hundred women, has gone down with the rest.’ The scattered 
houses of ill-fame were a more difficult problem, but the owners 
and keepers of such places were reached and, by the co-operation 
of civic and municipal authorities, the whole operation of the 
business has become so dangerous and unprofitable that thousands 
of such houses have quietly closed down, and the owners, both 
men and women, gone in for other business. 

The argument which seems to paralyse action in this matter 
in England, that if evil is suppressed in one direction it only 
emerges in another, has little weight in America. Very well, they 
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say, if it emerges in another we will strike it there too, and g 
on until it ceases to emerge at all, or at any rate is reduced to ay 
enormous extent, to the great benefit of the eommunity. The 
simple fact is that the whole business by the increasing activities 
of municipal authorities has become. so dangerous that it simply 
does not pay, and it is an established fact that men and women 
owning houses of ill-fame have in large numbers been compelled 
to seek other means of livelihood. 

The most difficult part of the whole problem was that of the 
street-walking prostitute and the clandestine. America certainly 
grappled that question fearlessly, for the Act of Congress which 
enabled the Secretary of State for War to ‘do everything by him 
deemed necessary, to protect soldiers from prostitution,’ put un- 
limited powers in his hands. Any woman found within camp 
zones and city limits for immoral purposes could be promptly 
arrested, medically examined, and when necessary compulsorily 
quarantined or brought before the court, and imprisoned or sent to 
a House of Detention. As far as we can see, this put even greater 
power in the hands of the police than did 40 D of the Defence of 
the Realm Act in this country. In the carrying out of the crusade 
against these women and girls a special section was formed which 
has been active in securing the arrest of an enormous number of 
women deemed a menace to the health of the troops. While 
action has been taken with the protection of the troops as its main 
object, the welfare of the young girls and women has certainly 
loomed very large in the eyes of the authorities ; there is a genuine 
desire to protect the women as well as the men, and to save young 
girls who have committed their first sex offence from the downward 
path. This is continually emphasised by those engaged in the 
work. As with us, however, the laws are, as carried out, one-sided. 
The word ‘ persons’ is used as in our towns, and operates entirely 
against women. A test case in Brooklyn, where an effort was 
made to secure a conviction against a man for loitering in the 
streets for the purpose of inducing some woman to commit an 
immoral act, failed. Legislators in both England and America 
have been inclined to put their trust in the ever-facile, but 
hollow, belief that this problem can be solved by dealing mainly 
with the women or dealing with them alone. Detention homes 
and reformatories for delinquent women and girls are a part of 

the American system ; the objection so often manifested in England 
against compulsory examination for venereal disease seems absent ; 
all entering the homes and reformatories are examined. Indeed, 
any woman convicted of prostitution can be so examined. What 
is known as the ‘Whitney Law’ was put through last spring as 
a Federal Emergency measure to protect the army and navy 
against venereal disease. It provides that a1 woman convicted of 
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prostitution shall by virtue of that conviction be suspected of 

having venereal disease and shall be given a physical examination. 

The detention homes and reformatories save the sending of young 
irls to common prisons and in that way serve a most useful end. 

While it does not appear possible to approve of the very free 
arresting of women and the methods employed to secure con- 
yictions, too much cannot be said in praise of the care that is taken 
of the girls when once a conviction is secured. The judge has four 
different methods of dealing with offenders. A girl who has com- 
mitted her first offence, and is considered a hopeful case, is put 
on probation ; she is supervised by the woman probation officer, 
who finds a suitable place in which she can live; and the officer 
interests herself in the girl’s education and recreation. More 
difficult cases are sent to charitable reformatory homes, older 
and more experienced prostitutes are sent to the State Reformatory 
for women at Bedford, and the least hopeful cases are sent to the 
workhouse. There is no mixing up of all kinds of women and 
girls under one roof. 

Immediately America entered the War and the Commission got 
to work, laws against solicitation were most stringently enforced. 
The streets were—and still are—patrolled by plain-clothes police- 
men who made arrests. They observed girls soliciting and might 
be themselves solicited. Indeed so thoroughly was the law put 
into force that lately actual soliciting has practically ceased, the 
women simply do not dare; therefore other methods have been 
adopted to secure convictions. > 

A captain in the U.S. Army who was engaged in this special 
work described to a conference in New York last October one of 
the means by which convictions are secured. Prostitution itself 
has been made a punishable offence—t.e.. if it can be proved that 
the woman has taken money. Actual solicitation has been made 
practically impossible, but no one can prevent a girl looking into a 
cigar shop, nor can they prevent a man being interested in the 
same shop a moment afterwards in the same manner, and before 
long the two walk off together. A plain-clothes official has been 
watching, he follows them to the apartment to which they go, 
and after an interval of some fifteen minutes or so raids the room 
into which they entered. He then informs the man that, if he 
will swear in court that the woman had been offered and accepted 
money for improper intercourse, he shall be allowed to go un- 
molested. In nine cases out of ten the man gives the necessary 
evidence, the woman is arrested, and he goes free. Methods such 
as this are certainly effective in removing from the streets women 
who are considered a danger, yeti we may well ask ourselves 
whether it is possible to defend such action from an ethical stand- 
point, and are we not beginning to realise at last that what is 
morally indefensible proves in the end to be practically unsound? 
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source of danger is removed to a place of safety, but we may well 
pause to consider what a grave moral effect such action must haye 
upon the man. It is not too much to say that for him it must-be 
degrading, and it is well to remember that some remedies can be 
worse than the disease. Another flaw in such action as described 
above is not far to seek ; it is ultimately ineffective : indeed, the 
objections raised to the Defence of the Realm Act 40 D (into 
which we will not enter) seem to apply here. It is of course unjust 
to arrest the woman and set the man free to continue his evil ways, 
It is not only unjust but futile, for the man continues his evil ways, 
and thereby creates more prostitutes. The thing continues in a 
vicious circle, the arrest of the woman having been useless so far 
as the whole problem is concerned. 

It is'the old story which one is compelled almost reluctantly 
to repeat. So long as the man is not equally—it may be differently 
—punished, so long will the measures taken against the woman 
be of little value. Dr. Abraham Flexner said in 1915, addressing 
a National Conference in America, ‘A direct attack upon prosti- 
tution through forcible suppression of its grosser forms operates 
mainly upon woman, upon the prostitute herself. The moment 
one goes further the woman is of perhaps less importance than 
the man.’ If it is illegal for a woman to sell her body the man 
who buys what it is illegal to sell should also be dealt with. When 
a thief sells stolen property it is the buyer as well as the seller 
who is punished. When this, which appears to us the A B © 
of justice, is accomplished, we may hope for a permanent better 
order of things, not before. How futile the arresting of the women 
alone must be! Sweep Broadway and Piccadilly in one month 
clear of all women who are infected, as long as infected men go 
free, make a demand, and are ready to buy, it only means that in 
three months’ time there will be other women, freshly infected, 
to be taken away, making room for more ; and so on ad infinitum, 
unless the buyer shares the punishment with the seller, and the 
demand is thereby lessened. It is of course not true that the 
demand entirely creates the supply, but it does so under our 
present social conditions to a very large extent. The question is 
not one of men versus women, but of simple effectiveness. It is 
said that the woman should be more severely dealt with, as she can 
infect so large a number of men: a statement carrying much 

weight, until one reflects that the woman would never have been a 
source of danger at all had not some man infected her. The weak- 
ness of not dealing with the man as with the woman is fully 
recognised by social hygiene students in America, and attempts 
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No matter how effective a certain line of action appears to be, 
unless it stands on firm moral grounds it cannot make for the 
real welfare of the nation. It is true that the woman who is 4 
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ge being made, as in England, to alter the laws regarding this 
gbject. The laws in the different States in America vary, but 
in most of the States prostitution is illegal. Men are, however, 
not criminally liable for purchasing prostitution. 

Even if for the sake of argument it were admitted that the 
problem can be solved by dealing with the woman alone, it has to 
be remembered that it is no longer possible to define the word 
‘prostitute’ with any real accuracy. In days gone by, the police 
would have said that even though we cannot define the word we 
all know what is meant by it. If the definition ‘a prostitute is a 
woman who earns her livelihood by the sale of her body’ is 
accepted, as it used to be more or less, and such alone dealt with, 
then 80 per cent. of the women and girls who are infected and 
therefore a danger to the community are entirely untouched, for 
it is well known that the greatest danger is not from the 
professional women. 

What is to be done? Difficulties beset us on all sides. Mean- 
while the evil grows. The Times in a leading article some months 
ago drew attention to the gravity of the present situation, and to 
the fact that venereal disease is the cause of sterility in men and 
women. The Report of the Royal Commission tells us it is the 
frequent cause of ante-natal deaths, producing abortion, mis- 
carriage, or still-birth. Toit is due 25 per cent. of congenital deaf- 
ness and 25 per cent. of all blindness. ‘ To blindness and deafness 
must be added cases of imbecility, idiocy and various forms of 
skin, bone, and other diseases which may result from congenital 
syphilis.’* The seriousness of the menace to the nation which up 
till now has been concealed is becoming generally known, and in 
view of the return of the troops it is difficult to exaggerate it. 
Those who, like the present writer, have worked for many years 
amongst women and girls know full well there is danger of panic, 
and with it a growing disinclination amongst respectable girls to 
enter the married state, lest they should be infected by their 
husbands, to whom they are bound for life. This cannot but be 
disastrous to the State. Never in her long history has England 
stood in greater need of citizens than to-day. The still-borns and 
miscarriages must be reckoned a dead loss to the State. There is 
a yet further loss. 

The children who remain alive but deaf, blind, mentally deficient, 
rickety, nervously diseased, or otherwise rendered unfit for the battle of 
life, are much more than a loss, for they have to be supported in a state 
of complete or partial inefficiency all their lives, cared for in hospitals, 
lunatic asylums and workhouses, or suppressed in gaols.? 


1 Report of Royal Commission, page 32, Sec. 103. 
2 Woman and the Sovereign State, by A. M. Royden (Headley Bros.): a book 


that social students should read. 
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The situation is difficult, but not without hope. Up till now 
well-meaning men have sought to solve the problem by means of 
muddling and ignorant legislation. Women, equally well 
meaning, have opened rescue homes which cannot be said to have 
really touched the problem. Men and women have in the main 
worked in water-tight compartments, neither understanding the 
other’s point of view, both equally futile in their endeavours. The 
need for concerted thinking is imperative and immediate. The 
time has come when, casting away reserve, men and women are at 
last prepared to confer, consult and work hand-in-hand. Therein 
lies our hope, and it is a bright one. America inspires us in her 
conviction that as slavery—long thought an impregnable and 
permanent institution—was abolished, so commercialised prosti- 
tution and its attendant resulting evils need find no place in 
modern life. 

A conference on Social Hygiene was held in New York last 
October. It was attended by representatives from England, 
France, and Canada. It sat for two days, some 200 persons being 
present. A findings committee was appointed on which sat, 
amongst others, Dr. Abraham Flexner, Colonel Snow, M.P., of the 
American Social Hygienic Association, Dr. Exner, Captain Bates, 
of Canada, Madame Aveil de Sainte Croix, Dr. Katherine Davies, 
and the present writer. The findings committee unanimously 
accepted the following principles upon which to build future work. 
The principles were then adopted by the conference : 

(1) That the single standard of morals should prevail for men and 
women. 

(2) That continence is compatible with health and intellectual vigour 
for both sexes. 

(3) That men and women should serve together whenever possible on 
bodies whose functions concern the development and enforcement of moral 
standards. 

(4) That prostitutes be not treated as a class apart from other women 
and that prostitution be not recognised as a trade. 

(5) That all measures either preventative or repressive concerned with 
Social Morality apply impartially to men and women. 

(6) That a simultaneous vigorous attack on venereal disease should be 
made and that the issues of public health and morals be thoroughly 
correlated. 

(7) That sound sex education be incorporated in one entire educational 
system in home, school, college, and the Church and Press. 

(8) That social and economic adjustments granting to the individual 
decent living conditions and adequate recreation are essential to progress 
in Social Morality. These adjustments concern especially : 

(a) Housing conditions. 

(6) Industrial conditions, including conditions of work and wages. 

(c) Proper and sufficient recreational opportunities. 


It will appear that some of these are mere truisms, yet it may 
well be questioned whether there is a single organisation at present 
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existing whose work is entirely in harmony with the principles laid 
down by the Conference. 

_ There are flaws in the way in which both America and England 
have dealt with the problem, but, as has already been said, both 
nations have hitherto allowed their men and women to work in 
the main apart one from the other. The zeal and energy which 
the Americans have brought into action command our respect and 
admiration, and their determination to overcome this evil—even if 
perchance in their zeal the danger of other evils has been over- 
looked—is an inspiration for which we are grateful. When they, 
with us, seeking to solve the problem, have called together in 
every council or committee dealing with the matter an equal 
number of men and women, who, having knowledge of the subject, 
share to the depths of their being the certainty that this evil, as 
either a national or moral danger to the community, need no 
longer exist, then we are persuaded that the new hope dawning 
in many hearts and almost passionately held by many of the 
younger generation will at last be fulfilled. 


EpitH PictoNn-TURBERVILL. 
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A FORGOTTEN IMMORTAL: 
VINCENT VOITURE 


It is doubtful if to many readers other than professed students 


Vincent Voiture is more than a name. But his position in the 
world of letters was so remarkable during his lifetime, and the 
effect of his works so powerful in their influence on English 
literature, that it seems worth while to revive his memory from 
the oblivion into which it has fallen, at all events in England, 
A man who, though of humble birth, made himself the friend 
of the highest in the land, was an original member of the 
Académie Frangaise, and at whose death the Académie went into 
mourning for the only time in its existence, must have had 
remarkable qualities. 

Born in 1598, the son of a wine-merchant, Fortune smiled on 
him almost from his youth. His father had dealings with the 
Court, and one of its habitués, M. de Chaudebonne, recognised 
in the young man exceptional gifts and abilities, and frankly told 
him that he was ‘trop galant homme’ to remain in the bout. 
geoisie, and promised to ‘take him out of it.’ He introduced 
his protégé to the Marquise de Rambouillet, who some time before 
had started her celebrated Salon; and Voiture soon became an 
established favourite. He was already known as a letter-writer: 
in fact he owed his reputation to a love letter to Madame de 
Sainctot, of which he had sent a copy to the Comte d’Avaux, 
a college friend, who had published it. Few authors have reaped 
such fame and substantial rewards on such easy terms, for the 
letter is stilted and uninspired. D’Avaux, who was Intendant 
of the Finances, made him his deputy, on condition he should 
do no work but only draw the salary. In addition he was soon 
appointed to a high post in the household of Monsieur (the Due 
d’Orléans), and his position was now secure. 

But it is in his relations to the Hétel de Rambouillet and its 
coterie that his chief interest lies. When the Marquise, dis- 
gusted at the frivolity and coarseness of the Court, opened her 
celebrated Salon, the different ranks in society were sharply 
divided. Cardinal Richelieu’s efforts were directed towards still 
further emphasising them, and it was a bold step of the Marquise 
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to take an exactly opposite line. In her house for the first time 
in French history men of letters met nobles and princes on equal 
terms. Balzac, Chapelain, Corneille (then comparatively un- 
known), and several other literary stars of greater or less magni- 
tude were admitted before Voiture, but none rivalled him in 
popularity. This comparatively unknown young man did no little 
service to the cause of literature by his resolute independence. 
The airs he gave himself brought him occasional rebuffs, but he 
nevertheless declined to be a tame cat in a drawing-room, and 
resolutely asserted his right to be treated as an equal. Witty, 
genial and of undoubted fascination, the ladies were on his side. 
It was the custom in the circle in which he moved for each lady 
to have a cavalier attached to her service, a ‘mourant’ in the 
phrase of the day; and Voiture was honoured by the patronage 
of no less a personage than Mile. Paulet, the adopted daughter 
of the Marquise. This did not prevent his intimacy with other 
ladies, such as the Marquise’s daughter Julie, the Marquise de 
Sablé, and the Duchesse de Longueville. To these ladies, when 
absent from Paris on duty with the Duc, he addressed his letters, 
which were eagerly awaited, and handed round by the envied 
recipients for general perusal. 

It is on these letters that his chief title to fame rested. Unin- 
teresting as most of them are to the modern reader, they struck 
@ new note in correspondence, and were the precursors of that 
happy series of ‘familiar letters’ which is one of the glories of 
French literature. Hitherto correspondence had been formal and 
stilted; Balzac had set the fashion; Voiture had the inspira- 
tion to be informal and witty. The following extract from a 
letter addressed to Mlle. de Bourbon will give an idea of his 
style : 

Last Friday in the afternoon I was tossed in a blanket, because I had 
not made you laugh in the time that was given me: Madame de Rambouillet 
pronounced the sentence at the request of her daughter and Mile. Paulet. 
... "Twas in vain to cry out and make resistance, the blanket was brought. 
and four of the lustiest fellows they could find were picked out for this 
service. I may venture to affirm to you, Madam, that no man was ever 
yet in so exalted condition as I was, and I did not believe that Fortune 
would ever have raised me so high: at every toss they threw me out of 
sight, and sent me higher than a soaring eagle. I saw the mountains 
crouching far below me, . . . I discovered countries I had never seen, and 
seas I had never thought of... . . I saw you at Lyons as you crossed the 
Saéne; at least, I saw a great light upon the water, and abundance of 
rays about the most charming face in the world. 


Continuing in this strain for some pages he concludes by demand- 
ing as reparation that he shall be waited on for a week under a 
canopy of gauze by the two ladies who were the cause of his 


misfortune. 
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This was not the only time that he was made to suffer indig- 


nities at the hands of his admirers, and it must be confessed he 


did his best to deserve them. He was the licensed jester of the 
house; he played practical jokes on everyone: even Mlle. de 
Rambouillet was not exempt. It happened that she was éprise 
of the Swedish King Gustavus Adolphus, who had made a great 
sensation at the French Court. Voiture dressed up some men 
in Swedish costumes and sent them to the lady in a chariot with 
a complimentary letter supposed to be from the King, presenting 
her with his portrait. It seems strange that such pranks were 
not more severely frowned on by the refined and ceremonious 
circle in which he disported himself, but the probability is that 
the celebrated Salon was not infrequently dull: propriety and 
refinement are apt to lay a deadening finger on those who make 
fetishes of them, and doubtless the advent of Voiture with his 
irrepressible high spirits was welcomed as a relief. No one took 
him seriously ; even when he went so far as to introduce two 
strolling bears, dressed as footmen, into the house, he seems to 
have been forgiven without difficulty. The men seem to have 
endured him, though naturally some of them resented the liberties 
he took ; resentment being not unmixed with envy. The precise 
and stern Marquis de Montausier, the faithful lover of Mlle. de 
Rambouillet, had no liking for practical jokes, and would remark 
sourly to Mile. de Scudéry ‘ You find that witty? I only find it 
impertinent.’ The Duc d’Enghien (afterwards Le Grand Condé) 
disdainfully declared ‘Truly this man would be insufferable if he 
were one of us.’ On this being repeated to Voiture he revenged 
himself in verse to the effect that the Duke’s rank was no such 
great thing after all—he was only the First Prince of the Blood 
Royal. 

But Voiture was not only a buffoon: at the back of all his 
nonsense was a fund of sound good sense. He was employed in 
all sorts of delicate missions in connexion with his position in 
the household of Monsieur, and he seems to have given great 
satisfaction. He travelled extensively ; he was acquainted more 
or less with England, Belgium, Italy, Spain, and even the north 
of Africa. A fragment remains of a Eulogium on the Due 
d’Olivarés, the Prime Minister of Philip the Fourth, and virtual 
autocrat of Spain, in which occurs this pregnant criticism : ‘ Upon 
this occasion he showed that no reasons of state had so great 
an influence over him as those of religion ; and that he had rather 
be a bad politician than a bad Christian.’ In this the Minister 
and his bigoted master were at one, and Voiture has put his finger 
with remarkable accuracy on the real cause of the decline of Spain. 
Voiture’s religious principles were less rigid : in fact the French 
court was at that time noted for anything but a too strict devotion 
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to religion. His nephew, in the short account of his life pre- 
facing an edition of his works, stated that ‘In religion he always 
had the sentiments which everybody ought to have’ ; and it would 
be difficult to express more neatly Voiture’s attitude in the matter. 

To return to his letters. By far the most celebrated one is 
that on the retaking of Corbie in 1636 from the Spaniards, who 
seem to have evacuated it without serious conflict on the approach 
of Richelieu : 

So that all the fruit this mighty, this victorious [Spanish] army has 
produced is the taking of Corbie in order to restore it into the king’s 
hands with a counterscarp, 3 Bastions and 3 half-moons more than it had 
before. If they had taken ten or a dozen more of our towns with the same 
success, our frontier would be in a much better condition, and they would 
have fortified it better than has been hitherto done by those to whose care 


it is committed. 

The rest of the letter is a spirited eulogium of the Cardinal 
Richelieu, who had hitherto looked coldly on him both as attached 
to the Royal interests, (he was a friend of the Queen,) and as a 
member of the Rambouillet circle. The letter seems»to have 
accomplished the author’s intention, and the great Cardinal took 
him under his protection. 

The Académie Francaise had recently been founded, and 
Voiture was one of the original members, though nothing of his 
had been published except the letter to Madame de Sainctot. He 
does not seem to have regarded the honour very seriously, as one 
of his biographers (A. Roux) states that he was only present 


at one meeting in his life, and that was in order to win a wager. 


He appears to have been more anxious to be elected to an Academy 
of a very different kind, for which he was certainly more fitted : 
the Roman Academy of ‘ Humoristes.’ To this he obtained entry 
in 1646. 

It reads strangely when he writes in a letter from Ceuta to 
Mile. Paulet : 

At last I am got out of Europe, and have passed the Strait which gives 
limits to it: yet the sea that lies between us can stifle nothing of the 
passion I have for you: and though the slaves of Christendom are free when 
they touch wpon this coast, I am none the less yours for that. s 


This letter, dated August 7, 1633, he signs ‘Voiture, the 
African.’ His voyage was a dangerous one; he was in the 
greatest dread lest he should be captured by a corsair, but con- 
soled himself by reflecting that as his vessel carried a cargo of 
sugar he will be preserved. 

Great as was the reputation of Voiture’s letters in France 
during his life-time, he never published them, and it was not till 
after his death in 1648 that they became public, when his nephew 
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issued a considerable collection. Seven editions rapidly followed 
one another. Gradually they became known in England, and 
translations were made of certain selections by numerous writers, 
amongst whom were Dryden, Pope, Ozell, Dennis, and Drake, 
But it is with Pope, the Grand Lama of the English literary 
world, that we are concerned. 

That Pope was a great admirer of Voiture he himself admits 
freely enough. In his ‘ Epistle to a Young Lady {Miss Blount} 
sending a copy of the works of Voiture ’ he writes : 


In these gay thoughts the Loves & Graces shine, 
And all the Writer lives in every Line: 
His easy Art may happy Nature seem, 
Trifles themselves are elegant in him. 
Sure to charm all was his peculiar Fate, 
Who without Flatt’ry pleased the Fair & Great. 


The Smiles & Loves had dy’d in Voiture’s death, 
But that for ever in his Lines they breathe. 


Pope himself said that he wrote the Epistle at the age of seven- 

teen, but this is probably an instance of his tampering with dates 

to show his precocity. Miss Blount was then still in the nursery. 
Many years later he complained in a letter to Lord Bathurst 


that the notorious Curll had printed letters of his to Miss Blount — 


which he had never written or she received. (They appear in 
Volume III. of the 1735 edition of his correspondence.) He 
referred to translations of four of Voiture’s letters which he had 
copied and sent as hisown. The supposition seems uncharitable, 
but he does not appear to have complained of the erroneous attri- 
bution till it was discovered by William Cromwell, whom he 
complimented on his discernment when accused of it.’ 

In any case it has been generally acknowledged that Pope 
founded his style of letter-writing on Voiture: Hallam goes 80 
far as to say that ‘ in addressing ladies, Pope was merely the ape 
of Voiture ’ ; whilst Elwin and Courthope state ‘ His epistolary 
model was Voiture . . . he sought to imitate his style without 
understanding it.’ All which seems somewhat harsh measure 
to be dealt out to a master whose letters are amongst the treasures 
of English literature. But there is some justification for it, and 
it must be acknowledged that whilst Pope could write a good letter 
to a man, he failed to imitate his model successfully when writing 
toa woman. The gay badinage which came with so welcome an 
accent from a professed lady-killer like Voiture, had an unpleasant 
taste when imitated by a man of such different claims to ladies’ 
favours. 


1 Vide Elwin and Courthope’s Pope, vol. vi. 
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The real merit of Voiture is that he freed himself from the 
chains of that dreary formality which had previously been worn 
by all. As M. Roux, his best editor, remarks, ‘ Voiture a le 
ier assoupli cette prose frangaise, qui semble 4 la torture 
dans les écrits de Balzac, son rival.’ It is high praise, but it is 
deserved. In fact French critics are nearly unanimous in their 
appreciation of our author : La Sévigné, La Fontaine, Boileau, all 
commend his work; and Sainte-Beuve in his Causeries praises 
the editor of the edition of 1855 because ‘ il juge son auteur. . . 
sans en étre ébloui.’ Voltaire, on the other hand, whilst acknow- 
ledging that he was the first ‘ bel esprit,’ writes of his letters that 
‘not one flows from the heart . . . they are an abuse rather than 
an exercise of wit.’ : 
His poems merit a word or two. Some are in the form of 
epistles; there are a good many so-called sonnets, and numerous 
complimentary verses addressed to his various admirers. The 
following lines from a set of verses supposed to have been addressed 
to Mile. de Bourbon will give a fair idea of the ingenuity with 
which he strives to combine compliment and wit : 
Belle déesse que j’adore, 
Ne pleurez pas si longuement ; 












































ry. 
tee Si les perles se font des larmes de |’aurore, 
com Vous perdrez un trésor bien inutilement. 
ar in Ces larmes me rendroient trop heureux et trop riche 
H Si vous les répandiez pour moi; 
Vous perdrez pour une babiche 
a Des pleurs qui suffiroient pour racheter un roi. 
ble, ; ‘ ‘ 
ttri- Of the ‘ Verses on Various Occasions ’ type, the following 
he specimen may suffice. It is usually printed as addressed to 
Mazarin, but Ubicini thinks it was more probably intended for 
9 Richelieu. The lines were occasioned by a slight accident caused 
pe . : 
1“ to the Cardinal through the carelessness of his coachman. 
ape Plaise, Seigneur, plaise & Votre Eminence, 
lary Faire la paix de |’affligé cocher, 
out Qui par malheur, ou bien par imprudence, 
ie Dessous les flots vous a fait trébucher. 
oe On ne lui doit ce crime reprocher : 
8 
ind Le trop hardi meneur ne savoit pas 
te De Phaéton histoire et piteux cas, 
Il ne lisoit Métamorphose aucune ; 
ng Et ne croyoit qu’on dit craindre aucun pas, 
an En conduisant César et sa fortune. 
nt 






Probably the pleasure of turning the stanzas inspired him as much 
as regard for the coachman, for he brought out another set equally 
ingenious, justifying the coachman’s carelessness on the ground 
that whatever happened the Cardinal was sure to fall on his feet. 
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Mention should also be made of his romance Alcidalis ang 


Zelida, written at the request of Mlle. de Rambouillet, but neve 
completed. It is in the usual style of such compositions ; ther 
appear the inevitable noble prince and beautiful heroine, separated 


by intrigue and united at the end after various moving adventures 


by field and flood. It is at all events more readable than the cele. 
brated Scudéry romances, and is interesting as showing how actual 
was the dread of corsairs in the minds of all travellers. Pirates 
are as familiar characters in seventeenth-century stories as in the 
Greek romances of the first. 

The indefatigable Mlle. de Scudéry naturally found a place 
for him in her Grand Cyrus, in which all the Rambouillet cirele 
.are to be found under transparent disguises. Voiture figures 
under the name of Callicrate, and though Mlle. de Scudéry spoke 
of him with a certain contempt (‘ son 4me n’est que vanité ’), she 
is more appreciative in her book. ‘ As everything that Midas 
touched turned to gold, so everything that passed through Call- 
crates’ mind became diamond.’ But she has less praise for his 
character, and indeed it is hard to admire him as a man, in spite 
of the fulsome eulogy of a grateful nephew. 

He was an inveterate gambler ; by his own confession he ‘ had 
made love from the sceptre to the sheep-hook, from the coronet to 


the round-eared cap.’ No great dignity or seriousness could be 


expected from a man constantly in the company of Gaston 


d’Orléans, though Voiture at least showed that he could be a. 


faithful servant, even when it was against his interests. Towards 
the end of his life he suffered a good deal from illness and became 


querulous and petulant. But his lady admirers were as faith 


ful as ever, and flew to his side when the end seemed near. He 
was like a Sultan with his Sultanas around him, as one of them 
remarked ; and Voiture, in his element, whispered to the Marquise 
de Sablé ‘ Till now I have only feared death : now I hate him.’ 
He died in 1648 at the age of fifty : just escaping the miseries 
of the Fronde. As one of his editors (Ubicini) remarks, ‘ Ce fut 
son dernier trait d’esprit.’ 
H. M. PAvtt. 
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FRANCHISE AND FUNCTIONS IN INDIA 


One thing only is wanting to the completeness of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Joint Report and scheme of reform. The receipt of 
Lord Southborough’s twin reports upon franchise and functions 
makes up a trilogy which has not long to wait for the suggestions 
of Lord Crewe’s Committee upon reforms in the India Office. 
Much has happened since Mr. Montagu’s visit to India, and the 
publication a year ago of the Joint Report. But as he said on the 
12th of May in answer to my question in the House of Commons 
there has been no change whatever in the policy or attitude of the 
Government of India, or of His Majesty’s Government, in respect 
of constitutional reforms in India, or any other matter arising 
out of; or connected with, the pronouncement he made on behalf 
of the latter Government on the 20th of August 1917. The so- 
called passive resistance of the miscalled Mahatma (or Great 
Spirit) Gandhi, to the Rowlatt legislation, which is due partly to 
sensitive national self-consciousness, enhanced if not kindled by 
the War, and partly to Bolshevistic and Teutonic intrigue, has 
really no direct, indeed no indirect, connexion with these proposed 
reforms, nor have the internal convulsions in Afghanistan, which 
have resulted in petty military operations upon the North-West 
Frontier. An elementary sense of proportion and perspective 
saves its owner from attaching over-great importance to, or finding 
any necessary connexion between, events of a different character 
and complexion occurring in different parts of a vast and populous 
continent. It is therefore not only possible but necessary to con- 
sider the Southborough reports as complete and self-contained 
proposals for carrying into effect the recommendations of the Joint 
Reportand the first word is that the Southborough Committees 
not only find themselves able to accept such recommendations but 
to put forward in detail, and to no inconsiderable extent with the 
concurrence of the Local Governments concerned, practical plans 
for carrying them into actual effect, and for holding the requisite 
elections. The promptitude and ability with which this very 
difficult task has been performed will be acknowledged even by 
171 N2 
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those who are not yet awake to the fact that they are living in : 


new world, resulting from factors felt no less in Asia than in oth 
quarters of the globe. 


In the Franchise Report the Committee submit schemes for 
the eight local governments of Bengal, Behar (and Orissa), the 


United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Madras, 
Bombay, and Assam, but not for Burma, which, as an ethno 
logically and geographically distinct province at a different stage 
of development, is not within the reference, though in its case algp 
reforms of the same character and scope, mutatis mutandis, hayg 


been elaborated and are under consideration. For the first fiys 


provinces in the above list the franchise schemes submitted by 
their Governments were accepted by the Committee, and arrange 
ments very much on the lines of the Joint Report were made for 
Bombay, with the help of the lately arrived Governor, Sir George 
Lloyd, whose admirable conduct in the trying circumstances int 
which he was plunged has amply vindicated his selection for thig 
now difficult, as well as important, office. The Madras Govern 
ment co-operated with the Committee in carrying out the latter's 
mandate, after submitting on its own account two schemes, 
neither of which was consonant with the principles of the Joint 
Report. The chief difficulty here is that the lower are agitating 


against the predominating position occupied by the higher castes, 


a subject to which further reference will be made. Women and 
minors are everywhere disqualified, and few who are acquainted 
with Indian feeling can doubt that the Committee are in accord 
therewith in respect of the former, almost as much as in regard to, 
the latter, case. Since, however, women have been emancipated 
in democratic England without even a reference to the electorate, 
which there is much reason to believe would have refused them the 
vote, it may be taken for granted that storm petrels in petticoats or 
saris will shortly make their appearance to claim, what the Agha 
Khan and one member of the Franchise Committee are already 
prepared to concede. Residence is required in the constituency, 
generally the well-known unit the district, but sometimes populous 
cities, and a certain property qualification evidenced by the pay- 
ment of land revenue to Government, or rent to a landlord, or local 
or municipal rates or income tax. All ex-officers and N.C. officers of 
the Indian Army are also enfranchised. The pecuniary qualifica- 
tions are not the same in all cases, but the first mentioned in the 
report, viz. those of Madras, will suffice as an example, though 
other and higher figures are found in other provinces. In Madras 
the figures are, payment of property or profession tax of three 
rupees or 4s. in urban areas, and of rent, or land revenue, of twenty 
rupees or 26s. 8d., or the ownership of land of that valuation in 
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yoral districts, or in either case liability to income tax. No literary 
test is imposed, and the wisdom of this provision or omission is 
obvious. The ordinary Indian cultivator is a very practical and 








lemes for reasonable person, though not educated like those who have fought 
ssa), thé | for the franchise. It is indeed upon him that the success of the new 
Madras, reforms chiefly turns, for of upwards of 5,000,000 enfranchised, 
n ethno: not more than 500,000 are urban electors. Communal represen- 
ent stage § tation, which in the Joint Report is recommended for Mahom- 
case also § medans (as at present) and for Sikhs, is extended by the Franchise 





Committee to Europeans in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United 




































first five | Provinces, and Behar, to Eurasians (called Anglo-Indians) in 
‘itted by | Madras and Bengal, and to Indian Christians in Madras, and none 
arrange — of these classes, as is justly observed, would have any chance of 
nade for | being elected by general constituencies. This action of the Com- 
' George | mittee will surely meet with general approval, as will no doubt 
ices into their provision of special representation for the landlords of Agra, 
for this | Qudh, Bengal, Madras, Behar, Sind, Assam, and the Central Pro- 
Govern- | yinces, for the universities, and, above all perhaps, for European 
latter's | 4nd Indian commercial and industrial interests. It is a new and 
chemes, | portentous feature that Labour is indicated as a proper subject 
‘ Joint | for special representation where industrial conditions seem likely 
gitating | to give rise to labour problems. 

castes, The Provincial (or Governors’) Legislative Councils provided 
en amd | under the scheme, of which the main features only are given, 
uainted § will vary in number from 53 in Assam to 125 in Bengal, for 
accom | populations rising from 6,713,635 inhabitants in Assam to 
gard © | 47,182,044 in the United Provinces (Agra and Oudh), 45,063,697 
“ipated | in Bengal, and 39,827,885 in Madras, the elected members ranging 
torate, § in number from 11 in Assam to 21 in the United Provinces and 
em the § Madras, and 28 in Bengal. Of the nominated members not more 
oats or than a certain proportion may be officials, so as to give each Council 
Agha a clear non-official majority in its composition. 

ready Coming now to the Indian (or Viceroy’s) Legislative Council, 
lency, henceforth Assembly, on which I myself served for four years, 
oulous the existing body consists of 69 members, of whom 27 are 
> pay- elected by the non-official members of the Provincial Legisla- 
r local tive Councils, and 33 are nominated by the Governor-General 
ere of (Viceroy). The Committee proposes that in future this 
lifica- Assembly shall consist of 121 members, of whom 80 will 
n the be elected, as at present, by the non-official members of the 
jough Provincial Legislative Councils in proportion to their strength 
adras and the populations they represent, the major provinces having, 
three with one exception, each 12-members. The Viceroy will 
enty nominate 19 officials and 14 representatives, and the balance 
mn in is made up of himself and his Executive Council. For the 
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representation of special interests direct election is provided, 4 


constituencies being more manageable in size and character, the 
European and Indian Chambers of Commerce, for instance, voting 


for the representatives of the European and Indian business com. 
munities respectively, and the landholders voting for their own 
members. 

There remains the third, and entirely new chamber, *the 


Council of State, which the Committee proposes shall com 


sist of 23 elected, 25 nominated, one Burma, and 
seven ex-officio members and the Viceroy, each of the eight 
provinces having one or two representatives of general com 


stituencies. The election, except in the case of the two seats 


reserved for European commerce, for which election will be direct, 
will in respect of all members be by the non-official members of 
the respective provincial legislative councils, membership of 
which, however, is not a necessary qualification in a candidate, 
The second volume of the Southborough Committees’ reports 
deals with questions connected with the division of functions 
between the Government of India, or Central Government, and 
the Provincial Governments, and it is, like volume one on the 
Franchise, addressed to the first-mentioned of these administra 


tions, the comments of which on both reports are expected to reach — 
the India Office in a few days, as the Secretary of State lately — 


informed the House of Commons." 

The duty of the Functions Committee was to advise as to the 
functions of the provincial Governments and upon the control fe 
be retained by the Government of India in relation to subjects 


dealt with by the former administrations. It had therefore to 


prepare lists of Government of India subjects, in which extra 
provincial interests predominate, and of provincial subjects in 
which interests of provinces essentially predominate, in respect 
of which provincial Governments will have acknowledged authority 
of their own, as distinguished from such authority as they exercise 
in the capacity of agents for the Government of India, of which 
it is by no means intended that they shall be divested. Nor is 
any change contemplated in the existing power of the India 
Government to legislate for all India without prejudice to the 
concurrent authority of the provincial governments to make laws 
for their own areas, the sanction of the Central, or India, Govern- 
ment being required for their Bills before their introduction. 
Without attempting to enumerate them all, it may suffice here 
to give as examples of Government of India subjects, naval, mili- 
tary and air forces, external relations, native States, railways and 
tramways outside municipal areas, shipping, posts, telegraphs and 
* See Postscript. 
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telephones, currency, criminal and civil law, commerce, emigra- 
tion and immigration, all-India public services. |The reasons are 
obvious why all these matters should remain under the central 
authority, which alone can impose uniformity of treatment, and 

vide for the safety of the country in general, and the efficiency 
of the public administration in the broadest sense of the words. 

Provincial subjects on the other hand include local self-govern- 
ment, public health, education, public works, irrigation, land 
revenue administration and collection, famine prevention, agricul- 
ture, forests, fisheries, excise, justice, religious and charitable 
endowments, mines, industries, and police. 

The division is not, however, so simple as appears from the 
above lists. Education, for instance, is provincial, but new 
universities fall to the Central Government. Railways are 
central, but light and feeder lines may be constructed on Bills 
introduced into provincial councils. Nor is the interference of 
the Government of India by any means altogether excluded in 
regard to provincial subjects, but it may be exercised when neces- 
sary for the public safety, or the public services, or for securing 
uniformity of treatment, where it is necessary such should be 
preserved. The Committee, however, think this power should 
be sparingly exercised, and that the limits of interference should 
be stated or indicated in the forthcoming Bill which is to embody 
the proposals of the three reports received, and of the fourth which 
is now due. Again, there will be provincial subjects in respect 
of which legislation will remain in the hands of the Government 
of India, and here also the Committee is prepared to go further 
than the Joint Report in curtailing the powers of intervention 
on the one, and increasing the independence on the other, hand. 
Unless a subject is made specifically subject to Government of 
India legislation the Committee weuld leave the provincial legis- 
lature free to legislate without obtaining previous sanction, as it 
now must do practically in all cases. 

In the issue of this Review for August 1918 I described that 
feature of the reforms proposed in the Joint Report which 
provides for the creation of a second element in Provincial 
Executive Governments consisting of one or more Ministerschosen 
by the Governor from among the members of the Legislative 
Councils in order to deal with such branches of the business of 
administration as are to be made over to popular control. The 
Functions Committee had to decide what subjects should be 
transferred, and adopting pretty closely the lines suggested in the 
Joint Report they recommend that the following among others 
shall be transferred subjects, viz. : Local self-government, hos- 
pitals, public health and sanitation, education, public works, 
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agriculture, fisheries, forests, excise, religious and charit 

endowments and industrial development. Among the subjeck 
reserved will be finance, but a Minister will decide on his om 
subjects, obtaining the Governor’s assent. The Madras Gover 
ment’s suggestions were made subject to its expressed disapproval 
of any dualism in administration, the Bombay Government 
thought that such a distribution of subjects must fail, and the 
Government of the Punjab favoured an alternative arrangement, 
It is of course equally obvious that the scheme is experimental ip 
character, and that without some such transfer to popular contr] 
of certain branches of the administration the political aspirations 
of the intelligentsia cannot even temporarily or partially be satis. 
fied. Everyone must feel indeed that this portion of the proposed 
reforms may not prove successful, that a great deal will depend on 
the tact and capacity of the Governors. Those who are known in 
England inspire complete confidence. Lord Willingdon, now at 
Madras, had a brilliant success in Bombay, Lord Ronaldshay hag 
exhibited great sagacity and capacity on the uneasy throne of Ben 
gal, and Sir George Lloyd, who was plunged on his arrival into the 
most critical state of affairs that ever existed in Bombay, hasshown 
the utmost tact, firmness, and power of administration. The 
heads of other Governments, though less well known over here, are 
men of the same class as Lord Macdonnell, Sir John Hewett, and 
other eminent Indian civil servants. They may all be trusted 
to do their best, and a good best, with a difficult task. Reverting 
to the transferred subjects, though education is among. them, 
European and Anglo-Indian education are excluded and remain 
under the Governor in Council, who, indeed, retains also certain 
powers in respect of transferred subjects, many of which should, 
the Committee thinks, be regarded as mixed cases. It there- 
fore suggests a procedure for adoption where interests are — 
concerned which the Governor is specially required to safeguard, 
or where the functions of a reserved and transferred department 
touch or overlap, or where the action taken in one is of such a 
nature as to affect the interests of another department. The 
Governor in such cases if he fails to effect an agreement should 
summon a joint meeting of the official and the popular branches 
of his Government, and subsequently decide upon his own responsi- 
bility. If in so doing he overrides his Council, he would only 
enjoy a power which, subject to certain safeguards, he at present 
possesses, and if his Minister refuses to accept the decision he 
may, and indeed must, dismiss the Minister. The subjects which 
the Governor is specially required to safeguard include the main- 
tenance of peace and tranquillity in his province, and the protec- 
tion of commerce and of the public services, and the addition of 
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due provision for the educational advancement of the depressed 


and backward classes is suggested. 
In writing upon these two Reports it is hardly possible, if 


it were desirable, altogether to ignore the Joint Report, from which 


they derive their origin, and which they are designed to complete, 


- and interest will naturally centre around the objections taken by 


provincial administrations which are to be the theatre of the first 
advances towards responsible government. It is therefore neces- 
sary to call attention to the fact that the creation of a popular 
branch under Ministers chosen from the elected members of the 
Legislative Council is the feature to which most objection is 
raised, and equally necessary to emphasise the fact that unless 
this step is taken some other of a more drastic character, for none 
more tentative and subject to more and better safeguards could 
well be devised, would have to be substituted, if faith is to be kept 
with those who rely upon the plighted word of the British Govern- 
ment, and read the pronouncement of the 20th of August 1917 
to mean what it says. To argue that less efficient administration 
is likely to result is futile, for it is not efficiency, but responsibility, 
at which (English-) educated India aims. For this, those who 
agitated so long are willing to sacrifice some efficiency, and if the 
masses must pay the price, the answer is that they always do, 
‘quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi.’ But of the objecting 
Governments the Southern Satrapy of Madras is the strongest and 
the most insistent, and its representatives argued that they could 
not recommend the transfer of any subject to popular control in 
that Presidency, without communal representation for non- 
Brahman Hindus and adequate representation for the lowest 
classes. 

Now one who served twenty-five years in Madras and loves 
its people of all classes, one who made special efforts to under- 
stand them, and was Translator to the Government in four 
languages, including the two chief and characteristic tongues, 
Tamil and Telugu, may venture perhaps to offer an opinion on 
this subject, the new Indo-British Association in London having 
warmly espoused the attitude of the non-Brahmins, who ad hoc, 
and for political purposes, are anti-Brahmins, in Madras. I dealt 
with this subject recently when delivering a Rhodes lecture at 
the University of London, and refer to the occasion because the 
most distinguished Hindu of our, and perhaps of any, time, Lord 
Sinha, was in the chair, and he declared that my contention was 
sound, and in an exceedingly interesting speech gave proofs that 
the lower are not oppressed by the higher castes. To talk of 
priestly oppression is really absurd. The Brahmin is no more 
a priest than Mr. Taylor is a tailor, Mr. Mason a house-builder, 
or Mr. Baker a maker of bread. 
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The Brahmins are an aristocracy of birth, no doubt, but cer § 
tainly no less of intellect. They may be an oligarchy, but if go, 
they are by no means an oligarchy of wealth, and they no more 
follow their original and titular employments than do Carpenters, 
Smiths, and so on in our own country. It is notorious that under 
all the rulers of India, including the Mahomedans and the British, 
the Brahmins and the upper castes, of which they are the head 
and front, have played a most prominent, if not the most 
prominent, part in the administration. No privileges, however, 
are now to be given to them as might be supposed from the anti- 
Brahminical outcry from Madras, adopted by the Indo-British 
Association and necessarily supported by the missionaries. The 
suggestion is that the Brahmins because they seized upon our 
education, as they would on any good thing that offered, profited 
by it, absorbed its spirit, and brought its vague teachings te 
fruition, are to be penalised, when the amorphous mass takes 
shape and becomes, owing to their efforts, a political system. Is 
democracy, whether good or bad for India, to begin by offering 
a carriére ouverte aux sans talents? The Maharajas of Mysore 
and -Dharbanga, one a great ruling non-Brahmin prince in the 
south, and the other a powerful Zamindar in the north, have 
pricked this bubble. The former when approached on behalf of 
non-Brahmins replied that ‘it was far from his desire that any 
community should be penalised on account of its caste, simply 
because it was the first to educate itself and utilise fully the oppor- 
tunities for advancement which were offered to all his subjects 
alike.’ The Maharaja of Dharbanga spoke to much the same 
effect. 

Brahminical influence, so far as it prevails, is characteristic 
only of Southern India, and there, too, an artificial agitation will 
soon subside. The Anglo-Indian Press—for I cannot adopt Lord 
Hardinge’s transfer of this time-honoured and suitable designation 
from the European to the Eurasian—raises none of these diffi- 
culties. The Pioneer—Anglo-Indian in excelsis—says : 
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The moderates have welcomed the Montagu reform scheme, and hand- 
somely acknowledge the honesty of purpose underlying it. All who are 
sincerely anxious for India’s welfare will welcome sturdy championship of 
a good cause as an encouraging political symptom. Those who consider a 
responsible Government for India as an integral part of the Empire as an 
unsuitable goal for British policy place themselves out of court as critics 
of a Report designed to carry out this fundamental principle in a remark- 
ably astute manner. Those who wish to keep the ship of State free from 
disaster must direct her course between the Scylla of Mrs. Besant and the 
Charybdis of Lord Sydenham. 


At any rate let us make it clear to-day that the widely enter- 
tained suspicion that we are going back upon the policy of the 
20th of August, 1917, is not justified, but that we are at once going 
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| to translate it into legislation ; and let us not accentuate the surely 
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sufficient difficulties of ruling India in the post-war whirlpool by 
tilting at her most cherished beliefs and customs, which would 
jndeed be a new and unhappy departure. Nor let us discourage 
the rising generation of politically minded people at home and in 
India by dismal forebodings. The word is ebyvyer. 





J. D. REgs. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing lines were written the despatches 
of the Government of India on the Joint Report, and on the 
Southborough Reports, have been made public, and the Govern- 
ment of India Bill has passed its second reading in the House 
of Commons with hardly any serious opposition. The Bill main- 
tains the dual character of the Provincial Executives, which indeed 
have always been dual though not Indian, representative or 
responsible, for the Government of India has possessed and has 
exercised complete administrative control over, and concurrent 
legislative powers with, the local Governments. The Govern- 
ment of India approve duality in its new form, and reject an 
alternative and dubiously unified system recommended by the 
majority of the Local Governments, in which no responsibility 
is conceded. The Indian member of the Viceroy’s Council con- 
demns the proposals of his colleagues on the ground that they 
increase the powers of the Executive Governments and not of 
the legislative councils, a highly significant fact, in view of the 
contention that the Joint Report and the Bill seriously impair 
British supremacy ! 

The Government of India are, however, wrongly as it appears 
tome, impressed by the political anti-Brahmin agitation of Madras, 
and propose the reservation of more seats for depressed classes 
in the provincial legislatures, and for Mahomedans in Bengal, 
than are recommended by Lord Southborough, and urge that as 
soon as possible for the all-Indian Legislature, and at once for 
the Council of State, direct electorates should be devised. The 
Government of India, while agreeing generally with the Report 
of Lord Southborough’s Functions Committee, would retain 
higher education and the development of industries under the 
official branch of provincial governments. 

‘These matters can, under the Bill, be disposed of by rules, 
for making which ample power is taken. It is, however, expressly 
provided_in the Bill that the Governor may override Ministers, 
just as he can indeed under the existing constitution, in excep- 
tional cases, override his Executive Councillors, and no obstacle 
exists to the adoption of the separate purse for each branch of 
the Executive which the Central Government recommends. 
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Grand Committees appointed on the Governor’s certificate can act 
without the assent of the Councils, and in respect of the provincial _ 
and central legislatures power is taken for complete control by the — 
Governor or Governor-General in exceptional cases. 

I do not think the Secretary of State or the Government of 
India have forgotten that 


‘“‘The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain.’ 





GIBRALTAR AND CEUTA 


THE suggestion that the famous old Fortress of Gibraltar should 
be surrendered to Spain in exchange for that of Ceuta on the 
opposite side of the Straits is no novel one and has been raised 
at intervals for many years past. In a recent number of this 
Review a writer’ has once again called attention to the idea and 
describes how when he visited Gibraltar a few years before the 
new harbour works and docks were started he was impressed with 
the cramped character of the position, and it occurred to him 
forcibly that it might be exchanged for Ceuta, and how he subse- 
‘quently made representations to that effect. He admits that the 
subject had been ‘vaguely mooted’ of late years, but few who 
read his article would gather from it that the idea had been long 
since well thrashed out. He tells us that so late as 1915 when 
he mentioned the scheme to Lord Kitchener the latter told him 
that he had never heard of the project. This is the more sur- 
prising since over twenty of the most active years of Kitchener’s 
life were spent in the Mediterranean and adjacent countries. 

The most serious and organised attempt to induce the British 
Government to effect the exchange was made just half a century 
ago, as is well known to most sailors and soldiers who have made 
a study of the strategy of our Empire. I say this with confidence, 
for I have had repeated opportunities during the last forty years of 
hearing the views of some of our leading Artillery and Engineer 
Officers who have been Governors of Gibraltar, as well as those of 
several of our high Naval officers whose opinions on such a matter 
were worthy of the closest attention, all of whom were well aware 
of the proposal. My own experience is based on long acquaintance 
with the Rock—combined with information obtained during 
innumerable expeditions into the adjacent Spanish territory, as 
weli as Morocco. In addition to the general knowledge thus 
gathered I had an exceptional opportunity of studying the ques- 
tion when, in 1901, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge desired me 
to write his military life, and gave me charge of his papers at 
Gloucester House. Among the mass of profoundly interesting 


1 Major-General Sir Charles Callwell, K.C.B., December 1918 
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those papers dealing with Gibraltar and Ceuta, owing to my varied 
experiences among men who had studied the question and my 
local knowledge of the adjacent countries. 

In the article with which I now deal it has been assumed that 
Spain would be willing, either by a payment in money or by 
some considerable cession of territory, to induce us to hand over 
Gibraltar, for the sake of getting rid of us off the Rock, and, later 
on, the writer of the article refers to the whole matter as ‘a deal.’ 
Here it may be as well to bear in mind that, so far, Spain has 
never attempted to enter into any arrangement of the sort. In 
fact, it has been said, by those qualified to make such a statement, 
that when a British Premier at one time tried to find out what 
terms might be acceptable, he was met with the reply that Spain 
would be ready to take over Gibraltar as a tardy act of reparation 
on England’s part, but that she had no idea whatever of offering 
to give anything in exchange! This isa point which can be easily 
verified, but it is significant that, in those Spanish newspapers 
in which the question of the cession of Gibraltar was recently 
again raised, a precisely similar position was taken up, namely, 
that at the Peace Gibraltar should be ceded to Spain as an act 
of contrition, on the general principle of ‘ no indemnities and no 
annexations.’ From this it would seem that Sir Charles Callwell’s 
suggestion as to a payment on the part of Spain of five millions 
or so for the docks and works at Gibraltar, coupled with a 
cession of territory adjacent to Ceuta, may prove to be somewhat 
futile should Spain adhere to her general principle of ‘ heads I 
win, tails you lose.’ 

On some points Sir Charles Callwell is somewhat misleading; 
thus, for example, when he asserts that the construction of the 
present docks and harbour at Gibraltar on the western instead 
of the eastern side of the Rock showed ‘a singular lack of 
foresight.’ I happen to have had a not unamusing personal 
experience of the time when this ‘ lack of foresight ’ was displayed, 
for, being at Malta in 1901, I made the voyage to Gibraltar on 
board H.M.S. Cesar with the Lords of the Admiralty, who went 
thither to investigate the matter after Mr. Bowles’s energetic 
protests had caused the work on the docks to be suspended. Sir 
John Fisher (then commanding in the Mediterranean) asked me 
to report all I had told him about the topography of the district 
adjacent to the Rock and certain other matters of local knowledge ; 
and when I demurred on the ground that my information was 
unofficial and the results of my own observation, he replied that it 
was ‘just as good and better’ than that given by those who had 
opposed the construction of the docks. 


letters and memoranda on matters of great importance, few in. 4 
terested me more, from a purely personal point of view, than did — 
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The objections to the harbour on the eastern side are obvious. 
For owing to the great depth of water and steeply shelving bottom, 
it would be impossible to enclose an adequate area, whilst any 
attempt to do so would involve an enormousexpenditure. Further, 
the tremendous easterly gales to which it would be completely 
exposed would make it necessary to construct moles of almost 
unprecedented strength. To argue that a dry dock or two could 
be squeezed in under the foot of the eastern cliffs and slopes of 
the Rock is beside the point, for docks without workshops and all 
the accessories of a dockyard are useless. So much for the broad 
engineering objections. The military objection repeated by Sir 
Charles that the western side of the Rock is exposed to fire from 
north to west at 10,000 yards range, is true. But it is equally 
true that a harbour on the eastern side would be practically en- 
filaded by modern heavy guns mounted on the Spanish hills only 
15,000 yards north, whilst a large portion of it would be exposed to 
high-angle fire from batteries along the heights from the north to 
the west of the Bay of Gibraltar at ranges varying from 12,000 
to 15,000 yards. Sir Charles truly says of the present harbour 
that ‘a fleet will have to be in evil case before seeking refuge in 
so hot a corner.’ The same, however, equally applies to the 
eastern side. But surely Old England would have to be herself 
in an evil case if she depended on ‘a safe place of refuge’ for 
her Mediterranean Fleet. It savours too much of the High Seas 
Fleet in the Kiel Canal ! 

Don Francisco Montero, the Spanish historian of Gibraltar, 
who wrote in 1860, whilst bewailing the loss of the Rock, says 
* So long as England remains the greatest sea~-Power, so long will 
she hold Gibraltar. When she ceases to be so, the Rock will 
return to us without firing a shot.’ 

I will now briefly describe the plan for the exchange of 
Gibraltar for Ceuta which caused such a commotion in 1868-69. 
It was put forward and most ardently supported by a Naval 
officer, Admiral Hon. George Grey, whose brother General Charles 
Grey was at the time Equerry and Private Secretary to Queen 
Victoria, a fact which, as events showed, led it to attract consider- 
able attention. Admiral Grey, in a letter to The Times in 
November 1868, ‘ proclaimed to the whole world his views on what 
he styled the imperfections of the place and what he conceived 
to be its worthlessness.”* 

A considerable correspondence followed, the Duke of Cambridge 
writing to Queen Victoria, and the whole matter was seriously 
discussed. On the 19th of November General Grey wrote to the 
Duke a letter of sixteen quarto pages keenly supporting his 


2 Military Life of H.R.H. George, Duke of Cambridge, vol. i. pp. 376-38) 
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brother’s views. Among the many arguments he used was that 
‘ Nelson invariably preferred to lie in ‘[etuan Bay in preference 
to Gibraltar.’ It does not require a sailor to understand that our 
Naval commanders in the days of sailing ships had excellent 
reasons for such a proceeding, let alone the fact that it wag 
convenient to water a ship in Tetuan Bay whereas the facilities 
for such a business were practically non-existent at Gibraltar a 
century ago. 

The Duke wrote strongly to General Grey, saying that whilst 
not underrating Spanish national feeling on the subject heattached 
more importance to British feeling, adding that he doubted 
extremely ‘whether the people of England will readily agree to 
deprive themselves of one of the brightest jewels of the Crown, so 
dearly purchased, so gloriously defended, and so highly valued.’ 
He sapiently added that he doubted whether the Spaniards would 
be easily disposed to provide means for making the exchange and, 
even if so disposed, could raise the money required. The quietus 
to the scheme, so far as regards military objections, was given by 
a famous Engineer officer, the veteran Field-Marshal Sir John 
Burgoyne, who summed up the situation in a memorandum to 
Lord Stanley, the Secretary ‘of State for Foreign Affairs, of which 
the substance was contained in a letter to Lord de Grey written 
on the 15th of January 1869 and sent to the Duke of Cambridge. 
After referring ‘to the present animated public discussion,’ he 
pointed out how ‘although the popular prestige of our tenure of 
Gibraltar as the key of the Mediterranean was in some degree 
fallacious’ it still remained essential to England as a coaling 
station and a port of refuge and supply. He boldly declared that 
the idea of accepting Ceuta for the loss of Gibraltar was one of 
‘desperation.’ As a substitute, he said it was ‘ thoroughly 
inadequate and objectionable; it has many of the disadvantages 
of Gibraltar and many others in addition, it would be equally or 
more exposed in times of war, quite inferior in strength for self- 
defence, would require an enormous outlay for strengthening and 
for all the conveniences that exist at Gibraltar, and would embroil 
us irrevocably with the Moors.’ 

I do not for one moment contend that this opinion of a high 
military expert, written fifty years ago, should be taken as dis- 
posing of the whole question, but it is most instructive for a 
student of strategy and military art to see how, in spite of the 
stupendous advances made in scientific warfare during the period 
in question, several of Sir John’s contentions remain as true as 
ever. 

He admitted that even at that time the port was ‘ within the 
range of the present artillery from the surrounding land.’ 
Whether Ceuta can be thus described nowadays under the present 
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conditions of artillery fire, I leave to experts, merely remarking 
that the range from the Rock to the harbour at Ceuta is only some 
93,000 yards, whilst that from the high ground on the Spanish 
mainland west of Carnero Point is about 25,000, and that the 
space between these two points (about 13,000 yards) would greatly 
facilitate the operations of ‘ranging’ and ‘spotting.’ Of course 
the latest developments of aerial warfare and submarine attack 
have brought in entirely new factors whose influence on the whole 
situation is at present undetermined. The one point which has 
definitely changed, and that certainly not in favour of our oceupy- 
ing Ceuta, will be found in the last words in Sir John Burgoyne’s 
letter regarding possible difficulties with the Moors. The march 
of events since this was written has entirely altered the status of 
Morocco, and it is a matter for the most serious consideration 
whether the proposed acquisition of Ceuta might not, in years to 
come, embroil us irrevocably with the Power that has made such 
sacrifices and accomplished such splendid work in Northern 
Africa, and whose destiny it seems to be to occupy the country. 

This brings me to the worn-out contention against our holding 
Gibraltar because it is ‘ geographically’ a part of Spain, and the 
inevitable simile of the ‘ Isle of Wight’ is once again quoted. Ifa 
parallel case in the British Isles be wanted, why not cite the 
Channel Islands which most assuredly are ‘ geographically’ a 
part of France? Here our length of tenure is usually quoted as a 
justification for our presence, but if length of tenure is to decide 
such cases, it should be remembered that Gibraltar only came 
under the Crown of Spain for the first tume in the year 1502, and 
hence had only been in its possession for 202 years when Rooke 
took it in 1704. We have now held it far longer, namely, for 
215 years ! 

As most people know, before its first occupation by the Moors 
in the year 744 it was a deserted rock. They held it for over 
700 years, and it was not until 1462 that the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia took it and held it until the Spanish Crown induced him 
tosurrender it. It is undeniable that for many years its possession 
by England was a source of great irritation to Spaniards, but for 
some time past other things have occupied their thoughts, and 
only recently a Spanish Premier, whilst admitting that its posses- 
sion by England was an old sore, said that it was a sore of which 
the scar had healed. In other words, sensible Spaniards are aware 
of how little advantage it would be to Spain to hold the Rock 
nowadays. 

I have been told on very high authority, both French and 
Spanish, that this old and oft-quoted grievance against England, 
although it may be at times convenient to parade it, is not the true 
reason for the chronic coolness in Spain towards our country which 
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undoubtedly has existed in the past and of which we have had such § 
an example during the War. 5 

Admiral Grey advocated the surrender of the Rock so as to 
‘conciliate a proud people’ ; as a matter of fact most of the f 
then existing was not due to our holding Gibraltar but to th 
accepted belief in Spain at that time, and for many years later, 
that it was solely through England’s influence that Spain had fallen 
from her high estate as a First-class Power to the rank of y 
Second-class Power. This feeling dated from the Conference ij 
Paris in January 1856 at the end of the Crimean War when Spain 
was not included among the First-class Powers invited to attend 
the Conference. Louis Napoleon wished for Spain to be invited, 
but it is said that Lord Palmerston objected, since Spain had 
refused to supply England with a Foreign Contingent when we 
were hard pressed for men in the Crimea owing to the enti 
absence of any reserve of trained soldiers for our Army. Sardinia, 
on the other hand, supplied a small one, and the results of this 
compliance with Palmerston’s wishes are apparent to this day. 

Sir Charles Callwell makes his final appeal by dwelling on the 
problematical value of the Rock on the day when the League of 
Nations comes into being, saying that our possession of it will be 
‘an anachronism when the reign of universal peace sets in.’ But, 
assuming it to be an anachronism were we to hold it in thos 
very nebulous haleyon days to come, surely it would be equally 
one were we to hold Ceuta! The Rock is notoriously of the 
greatest possible value to us in times of peace, and in the time of 
universal peace would be still more valuable and far cheaper to 
maintain, for we should be saved the heavy cost of perpetually 
strengthening the fortifications and armament. The objections 
to our retaining it are admittedly based on the remote possibility 
of Spain being some day both anxious to attack it from the land 
side and strong enough to do so. For England to abandon the 
Rock for such a reason is indeed asking a little too much. 

There is one point which Sir Charles has not touched, namely, 
the present determination of Spain to exploit her territory in 
Morocco. Vast plans are now in course of evolution to improve 
the railway service to Algeciras, and to extend the harbour there 
and thus make a proper port for a trans-straits railway-ferry to the 
new harbour of Ceuta. Thence the railway to Tetuan is to be 
increased from its present metre gauge to the normal gauge, and 
the line pushed southward across the Spanish zone to join the 
French railway to Morocco and onward to Dakar. From this 
point a trans-Atlantic mail service would bring Pernambuco within 
nine days’ travel instead of fourteen as at present. At Pernambuco 
the untold riches of Brazil and of Argentina would be tapped at 
their very centre. Such are among the grandiose schemes now 
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“being advanced. It remains to be seen whether Spain can 
summon the energy and maintain the continuous driving power to 
put them through. It is very certain that unless Spain develops 
her Moroccan possessions and quickly establishes order therein, 
the near future will see serious trouble for her in that country. 

For England to try to obtain Ceuta and with it of course 
the whole of the adjacent Spanish zone (for it is the want of such 
an area whence to draw supplies that is one of Gibraltar’s gravest 
drawbacks), and further, to come to an amicable agreement with 
France as to our re-occupation of Tangier, would of course be a 
counsel of perfection. If any such an arrangement could be made 
with the consent of France it. would be the only possible way of 
compensating England for the cession of Gibraltar to Spain. 
But would France approve? And-what if Spain, her imagination 
filled with these grandiose schemes, should politely approve of the 
arrangement only so far as concerned the cession of Gibraltar? 
There are strong reasons for believing that such would be her 
line of action, and that we should find ourselves in exactly the 
same position as we did fifty years ago when the question of an 
exchange was so energetically discussed. 


WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 
Algeciras. 
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FIELDeMARSHAL VISCOUNT FRENCH'S 
‘1914’ 


I.—From Mons To THE MARNE. 


Lorp FRENCH’s book can be viewed from many different aspects, 
Perhaps it is natural that most critics have so far dealt with it 
chiefly from the point of view of party politics, seizing upon the 
evidence it contains to support their opinions of different people 
in public life, or else from the point of view of officers brought 
up in the tradition of reticence about colleagues and subordinates, 
By these the book has been unanimously condemned. The 
historian will attach value to Lord French’s writings in so far 
as they provide indications of his mental attitude as a high 
commander dealing with different situations. In his own words; 


All T have had in my mind in writing this book is to explain, so far a3 __ 
I can, my own part throughout these great events in carrying out the 
responsible task entrusted to me by my country; the aspect in which the 
situation presented itself to my mind from day to day; and my reasons for 
the decisions which guided the action of the troops under my command. 


It is in this light, then, that we will consider his book, passing 
over his opinion of the parts taken by others in carrying out 
their responsible tasks, because it is only fair that they should 
speak for themselves. The public will probably insist upon a 
full inquiry, and the report of the Commission entrusted with 
that task will be awaited with interest by all who seek for 
historical accuracy, eliminating controversy and personalities. 
Much valuable material about the early days of the War has 
already been published in such books as Major Whitton’s Marne 
Campaign, Sir Frederick Maurice’s Forty Days in 1914, and in 
books and articles by several other writers, British and French. 
A valuable little®work for historians called Military Operations 
of Belgium in Defence of the Country, and to uphold Neutrality, 
compiled by the General Staff of the Belgian Army, is also worthy 
of attention, especially for the reliable information contained 
therein about the movements of German armies. After 
experience of German official accounts of what happened in 
1870-1, historians will probably prefer Belgian evidence for the 
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present to the German announcements intended for home 
consumption. 

Lord French clearly realises the extent to which the co-opera- 
tion of the British Army was relied upon by the French, and, 
as time was everything, it is surprising to find no reference in 
his book to the announcements by French publicists that the 
British Army was expected in the front line by the 20th of August, 
two days earlier than it arrived there. Was the delay due to 
ihe prolonged discussions between soldiers and statesmen that 
he describes? Did he realise and represent the importance of 
losing no time? He does not make this point clear. Joffre, 
he tells us, did not, when he met him on the 16th of August, 
give ‘ the slightest reason to suppose that any idea of retirement 
was in his mind . . . his main intention was always to attack.’ 
We know from a wealth of evidence that, according to Joffre’s 
offensive plan, the British and the 5th French Armies were to 
take part in this offensive, advancing from the line Mons-Dinant. 
By the 18th of August Lord French had been told in writing by 
his General Staff that the 18th French Army Corps would be on 
the left flank of their 5th Army, and therefore the corps touching 
the right of the British. The 18th Corps should therefore be 
sent north of the Sambre to fill the gap between the British 
right and the river. As there were British liaison officers with 
Joffre and at Headquarters of the 5th French Army, it seems 
incredible that Lord French did not know that the 18th Corps 
had to be brought all the way from Toul by train, and that it 
did not arrive at its detraining stations until the 20th of August, 
on which day its Headquarters were established at Sobre-le- 
Chateau, about 7 miles north-east of Avesnes, and about 20 miles 
from Charleroi. Since the time-factor governs all others in the 
opening movements of a campaign, it was clear that Lord 
French’s first course must have been to locate the 18th Corps 
and act accordingly, otherwise a dangerous gap would be left 
between the armies. 

It is not clear at what time Lord French realised that, in 
the circumstances, an offensive by the British Army was no 
longer possible. There is a general impression, based upon his 
despatches, that he did not know of the retirement of the 5th 
Army until the afternoon of the 23rd of August, the day of the 
Battle of Mons. He now writes that early on the 22nd of August 
he ascertained by personal inspection that large forces of French 
infantry and artillery on his right were retiring south, and that 
he knew then that ‘ the German turning movement in Belgium was 
extending far towards the west, the right being kept well forward 
as though a powerful envelopment was designed,’ that ‘ offensive 
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front of the French 5th Army. 

In his official account of the operations he reported that he 
was led to believe that there was ‘little more than one, or at 
most two, of the enemy’s Army Corps, with perhaps one cavalry 
division,’ in front of him at Mons, and that on the 23rd of August, 
at 5 P.M., ‘a most unexpected message’ arrived from Joffre 
stating that at least three German Army Corps were moving 
against the British Front, a fourth round the left flank, and the 
French were retreating on the right. 

The discrepancies between the official and unofficial accounts 
are irreconcilable. Let us return to the narrative in the book, 
Lord French tells us that on the morning of the 23rd he had 
not been led to believe that the British Army was ‘ threatened 
by forces against which we could not make an effective stand,’ 
and he issued no orders for retirement. He writes as if he 
disapproved of Smith-Dorrien’s withdrawal of the 2nd Corps, by 
nightfall on the 23rd, for an average of three miles south of the 
canal position at Mons, and he did not share the views of the 
Divisional Staff officers of the 2nd Corps about the difficulty, after 
so much delay, of conducting the retirement of their Army Corps 
in contact with a superior force of the enemy. A cavalry officer 
who had taken part in a reconnaissance ‘on the previous two or 
three days,’ was inclined to accept Lord French’s opinion of the 
situation. The 2nd (Smith-Dorrien’s) Corps was ultimately 
ordered to begin to retreat at daybreak (sic) on the 24th. On 
that day Lord French asked General Sordet for the assistance 
of his cavalry on the left flank to help in the very critical retire- 
ment, but though ‘ very courteous and sympathetic ’ that officer 
could not move without instructions, and ‘in any case not for 
twenty-four hours as his horses urgently needed rest.’ 

The chief points of interest in Lord French’s description of 
the subsequent retreat to the Marne are: his confession of the 
‘terrible temptation’ to seek safety with his army within the 
defences of Maubeuge, from which fatal course he was saved 
by remembering a passage in Hamley’s Operations of War; his 
opinion that the troops of the 2nd Corps, though tired, were not 
worn out, and therefore capable of continuing their retirement 
instead of standing at Le Cateau, where, according to Lord 


action was contrary to General Lanzerac’s plans,’ and that ‘af 
least three German Army Corps’ (on the 22nd of August) ‘ were 
advancing upon us, the most westerly having reached as far ag 
Ath.’ That last information was given to Lord French by hig 
own General Staff on the 22nd of August. He writes that he 
also knew on the same day that the German armies were ‘ making 
some progress’ in crossing the Sambre on his right all along the 
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at ‘af 

‘were # french’s views, they would have been pinned to their ground 
far ag § gnd surrounded, if it had not been for the cavalry ; Lord French’s 
-y his § explanation that he compiled his own despatches, not relying upon 





gathers; his soreness with General Lanzerac for his ‘ very sudden 
change of plan and precipitate retirement ’ (Lord French does not 
yem to have made any allowances for Lanzerac’s right flank 
having been exposed by the retirement of the French 4th and 









the $rd Armies, or for the awkward position of the 5th Army, wedged, 
r at asit was, into the sharp salient formed by the Sambre and Meuse) ; 
valry Lord French’s letter to Lord Kitchener, claiming a free hand 
ust, and ‘ power to retire towards my base should circumstances render 





itmecessary’ ; the controversies between them in Paris during 
lord Kitchener’s visits (these have been fully dealt with in the 
Press) ; the ‘ utmost pressure ’ brought to bear upon Lord French 
by British and French authorities to arrest his retreat; the thrill 





















ints of exultation and enthusiasm in the British Army on the 6th of 
ok, September, by which date ‘ deficiencies in armament and material 
nad had been partly made good ’ and there was a prospect of immediate 
1ed advance; and examples of the usual fog of war, such as Lord 
d,’ French’s ignorance for twenty-four hours that the Germans had 
he abandoned their vigorous offensive. 

by Lord French writes that he ‘did not know at that time 
he (September 6) that a (German) retreat had really set in, or 
he how the various corps and divisions were placed.’ General 
er Maurice, who was on Lord French’s Staff, has expressed inde- 
ps pendently his opinion that those backward movements of the 
or enemy ‘ were, though we did not then know it, rather an altera- 
or tion in the dispositions of the Germans on the battlefield than 
le a retreat.’ According to other reliable authorities it was not 
y until the 9th of September that the Germans definitely abandoned 
D their offensive, and it was on the evening of that day that the 
e Kaiser was compelled to order the retreat of his armies on the 
. Paris- Verdun front. 

i Lord French claims, and I think that the verdict of 
history will support him, that the rapid passages of 





the various river lines by the British Army in the sub- 
sequent advance, and its ‘ unexpected appearance on the lines 
of retreat of the German forces’ opposing the 5th and 6th French 
Armies, were practically decisive of the great result. With this 
we can compare General Maurice: ‘ History will decide that it 
was the crossing of the Marne in the early hours of the 9th (of 
September) by the British Army which turned the scale against 
Von Kluck and saved Manoury at a time of crisis.’ 
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II.—From THE MARNE TO ANTWERP 


The portion of Lord French’s book beginning with the Battle 
of the Aisne (Ch. VII.) is of considerable interest. He tells ug 
that he finished his part in that battle ‘unconverted’ to the 
‘principle in warfare of to-day’ that, with forces fairly equally 
matched, ‘ you can bend but you cannot break your eneniy’s 
trench line,’ but that he changed his opinion after the ‘ bitter 
lesson of his own failure in the north to pass the Lys River 
during the last few days of October 1914.’ After that failure 
he constantly proclaimed this ‘great truth,’ and he tells us 
that eventually he ‘ suffered heavily for holding such opinions,’ 
the inference being that for that reason he was superseded in 
his command, which was not by any means the impression 
in the public mind until he made this announcement. If 
is difficult to reconcile Lord French’s account of his accept 
ance of the principle that you cannot break an enemy’s trench 
line with the Dardanelles Commission’s account of the great offen- 
sive proposed by Joffre and French, and approved by the War 
Council, in January 1915. It would hardly seem desirable with 
our resources at that period of the War to launch a great offen- 
sive unless there was some prospect of breaking the enemy’s line, 
sooner or later. The intention may, however, have been to pin 
German troops to the west in order to prevent their being sent 
to the east. I shall revert to this point later. 

It was during the second week in September that Lord French 
first grasped ‘in the bitter school of war’ the importance of 
heavy high-explosive shell as a factor in.trench warfare. In 
open warfare, our South African experience had taught us the 
superior value of shrapnel, and the ammunition for our guns had 
been designed accordingly. I do not think that at first any Power 
had foreseen a period of stationary trench warfare on a battle- 
front extending from the North Sea to Switzerland. 


The first surprise came when the ‘ Jack Johnsons’ began to fall, ... 
high-explosive shell, fired from 8-inch Howitzers which had been brought 
down from Maubéuge to support the German defensive position on the 
Aisne. 


It may be as well here to interpose a note upon the fuses 
used with high-explosive shell. At first the idea was that ‘ delay 
action ’ for such fuses was desirable, so that they should penetrate 
material such as the roofs of dug-outs etc., and explode inside. 
Later on it was realised that, although methods and weapons of 
war changed, principles remained the same, and the charge of 
the infantry was the decisive factor, to which all else was 
subsidiary. Barbed wire, an obstacle which stopped movement 
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of the attackers without obstructing the defender’s fire, was @ sore 
handicap to assaulting infantry. The effect upon barbed wire 
of high-explosive shell with delay action fuses was very local. 
To do extensive damage we required a very sensitive fuse that 
went off the instant the nose of the shell touched the ground, so 
that its force should be spread widely over the surface and wreck 
a large area of barbed wire. Such a fuse was afterwards designed 
for the purpose. It is very interesting to compare all this with 
Lord Jellicoe’s report of requirements in sea warfare. There 
we suffered from the want of a delay-action fuse! The fuses 
supplied for armour-piercing shell went off too soon, before the 
shell had penetrated the armour protection of the target. 

But to return to Lord French’s book. In spite of the enemy’s 
heavy high-explosive shell the Aisne was bridged under fire and 
our infantry crossed. Let us note, in passing, Lord French’s 
opinion (up to the 30th of September) that ‘the Belgian Army 
appeared to be well established in Antwerp,’ a point that he 
notes with satisfaction, although he realised what a fatal error 
it would have been for his own army to have sought shelter behind 
the fortifications of Maubeuge at an earlier date. 

Before the’ chances of continuing a counter offensive and open 
warfare in 1914 had disappeared, we all remember the French 
plan to turn the German northern flank. Of Castelnau at this 
period Lord French writes : 


Although Castelnau and the army he commanded were not successful 
in actually turning the enemy’s flank and compelling his retreat, I believe 
that history will assign to this great General the honour of commanding the 
army which drove the first big nail into the German coffin, for it was the 
army which struck the blow that changed the line of battle from ‘ east and 
west’ to ‘north and south.’ 


Lord French reports that on the 26th of September he im- 
pressed personally upon the Master-General of the Ordnance 
‘how terribly deficient we were in heavy artillery as compared 
with the Germans, and urged as strongly as I possibly could that 
the manufacture of this class of ordnance, as well as an abund- 
ance of ammunition, should be put in hand at once.’ He adds: 

I am firmly convinced that, had my advice with regard to it been listened 


to and acted upon at the time, the War would have finished long before it 
did, and untold suffering would have been saved to the civilised world. 


Read in conjunction with Lord French’s previously expressed 
opinion that ‘ you can bend but you cannot break your enemy’s 
trench line,’ for holding which opinion he tells us that eventually 
he suffered heavily, it is difficult to reconcile the two statements. 
It may be that he means that if we had had more heavy guns 
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would have worn himself out by attempts to break through our 
trench line, but that would not necessarily have meant our 
breaking through his trench line at the time. 

On the 29th of September Lord French represented strongly 
to Joffre the desirability of moving the British Army to the 
left of the French armies. Joffre concurred, and advocated most 
strongly (Oct. 1) the disembarkation of the British 7th and 8th 
Divisions at Boulogne as soon as possible, whence they would 
at once be pushed forward to Lille ‘to join the British forces 
pushed to the Front.’ This brings us to the critical situation 
brought about by the fact that the Belgian field army in Antwerp 
was likely soon to be shut up there, as Bazaine’s army was shut 
up in Metz, and as Lord French’s army would have been in 
Maubeuge in August if he had not resisted the temptation to 
take shelter there. On the 2nd of October Lord French learned 
that Antwerp was in great danger of falling. In his report of 
his impressions at this time he makes a serious slip in geography, 
which will doubtless be corrected in later editions of his book. 
In Chapter VIII he calls Antwerp 


A fortress which was much stronger (than Lidge) and situated, more- 
over, in a position where it could be supported by the British Fleet. (My 
italics.) 

Antwerp is not situated on the sea coast, but many miles up 
a river of which both banks are Dutch territory. 

Lord French represented to the British Government on the 
4th of October that the French wished that the British 7th Division 
should land at Boulogne, and added that he was ‘ strongly averse 
to sending any troops inside the fortress (of Antwerp) even if 
they could be got there.’ A day earlier (3 A.M. October 3) he 
had heard that the Belgian field army would withdraw from 
Antwerp ‘in the direction of Ghent to protect the coast-line and 
in the hope of being able to co-operate with the Allied Armies. 
The town could hold out for five or six days.’ Lord French tells 
us that he was ‘ perturbed’ at this news (which showed a good 
prospect of the Belgian field army escaping from the danger of 
being put out of action by being surrounded in Antwerp). He 
was clearly more perturbed when told by Lord Kitchener that, 
instead of encouraging the Belgian field army to act as they 
proposed, 8000 British naval detachments and naval and military 
heavy guns and detachment had already (October 4) been sent 
to Antwerp, and an expeditionary force, including the 7th British 
Division (General Capper), to arrive at Zeebrugge on the 6th 
and 7th of October, and 53,000 French territorials and fusiliers 
marins, to arrive at Ostend on the 6th—9th of October, was 
being sent to ‘relieve’ Antwerp. Lord French throws the 
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responsibility for these movements upon Lord Kitchener 
personally, and not upon the British Government. Mr. Asquith 
has subsequently corrected this view. Lord French writes that 
‘Lord Kitchener had despatched these troops en route to Antwerp 
itself before he even asked me for an appreciation of the general 
situation.’ When asked for such an appreciation he reported 
(October 6) ‘ So far as I am able to have an object apart from 
the general French view of the situation, I place the relief of 
Antwerp as of first importance as regards the forces under my 
command.’ It is clear from information provided in Lord 
French’s book that the French plan, in which Lord French 
concurred, was to bring about the retirement of the Germans by 
turning their northern flank, and it was anticipated that ‘the 
northern turning movement would have been facilitated by the 
close co-operation of the Belgian field army’ (which was en- 
couraged, apparently by the British Government, to stay in 
Antwerp instead of taking its allotted part in the Allied plan). 
We can pass over Lord French’s account of General Rawlin- 
son’s appointment to the command of the 7th Division (General 
Capper), also his recorded ‘ deliberate opinion that the best which 
could have been done throughout this critical situation was not 
done, owing entirely to Lord Kitchener’s endeavour to unite in 
himself the separate and distinct réles of a Cabinet Minister in 
London and a Commander-in-Chief in France.’ Mr. Asquith has 
explained that the responsibility does not rest upon Lord 
Kitchener for the faulty strategy which led to the Antwerp fiasco. 
As a result, the Belgian field army ultimately arrived in the Allied 
line decimated and exhausted, instead of complete and compara- 
tively fresh, as it would have been if it had escaped from Antwerp 
earlier, in accordarice with the intentions of the Belgian high 
command; and our sorely harassed 7th Division would have 
teached the British Front fresh, with equipment complete, instead 
of being cut to pieces. In Lord French’s words, the 7th Division 


despatched from England on the 5th and 6th of October, and disembarking 
at Calais or Boulogne (Dunkirk could have been used if the Belgian army 
had required more help) . . . would have deployed six or seven days later 
in the valley of the Lys, south of the 3rd Corps, and Lille would have been 
saved. It is quite possible also to conceive a situation starting from these 
preliminary dispositions which would have resulted in saving Ostend, even 
Zeebrugge and that line of coast, the possession of which by the enemy, 
dating from October 1914, was a source of such infinite trouble to us. 


Our mistakes in strategy at this period of the War will doubt- 
less be inquired into in order that we may make sure that we 
adopt an improved system of control over military operations in 
future wars, but, judging from precedent, individual responsi- 
bility for past mistakes will never be established. The Darda- 
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nelles Commissioners, appointed with full powers to ostablial 
individual responsibility for the initiation of the Dardanelles 
campaign, failed altogether in their task. They laid the responsi 
bility for the main decision to move troops to the spot upon some 
members of the Cabinet, meeting independently. All we know 
definitely (from a speech by Mr. Asquith in the House of Com. 
mons) is that Lord Kitchener was not one of them. The Mesopo. 
tamia Commissioners threw the responsibility for the initiation 
and conduct of that campaign upon the Secretary of State for 
India (Mr. Chamberlain) ‘ who controiled the policy,’ but that 
opinion has not been taken very seriously. The subject for 
inquiry will be whether Mr. Lloyd George’s War Cabinet system 
of control, subsequently established, has provided a satisfactory 
solution, and whether it is capable of further improvement. 


III.—From AntTwerRP ONWARDS 


Lord French’s account of the transfer of his force to the north- 
ward after the Battle of the Aisne, and the stand made to save 
Ypres and the Channel ports, provides one of the epics of the 
British Army. The New Armies were not ready ; it was during 
the heroic stand made by the ‘ Old Contemptibles ’ in the closing 
weeks of 1914 that the effective employment of those New Armies 
in France was made possible, and disaster to our arms averted. 

Lord French tells us that amongst his ‘ sanguine hopes’ in 
the early days of October he ‘ looked forward to a great reduction 
of the German forces opposed to us on the Western Front.’ 
This reads strangely in conjunction with his.officia] appreciation, 
sent to Lord Kitchener at this time, in which he said that the 
object of the Allies was ‘ to hold in this theaire of operations as 
many German Corps as possible.’ His ‘sanguine hope’ could 
hardly have been to look forward to the object of the Allies being 
defeated, and these passages require further elucidation. It was 
at this time that President Poincaré, in conversation with Lord © 
French, threw upon the ‘ British War Office’ the blame for the 
‘mistake ’ of sending troops to Antwerp. By the 9th of October 
General Rawlinson who, according to Lord French, had been 
in command of the 7th Division in the Antwerp operations and 
working directly under the orders of the British Government, was 
placed definitely under Lord French, who directed him to hold 
on to the line of the Lys, retiring, if forced to do so, towards St. 
Omer. 

In dealing with the first phase of the Battle of Ypres, Lord 
French expresses his opinion that, if the Germans had seized 
the Channel ports, then the English Channel would have become 
a ‘veritable mare clausum, so far as any attempt by our Navy 
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to prevent an invasion was concerned.’ On this point readers 
will doubtless reserve judgment and await the opinion of the naval 
authorities who are responsible for dealing with such matters, 
which it is their province to study. The first phase (October 15- 
96) found the British on the offensive, but Lord French soon 
made up his mind that an offensive was impossible until his left 
had been cleared ; at the same time, 

If the enemy’s threats against Ypres and the Yser were not strongly 
met by a corresponding offensive move, then a break-through at some point 
in that neighbourhood by the Germans was a practical certainty, and the 
sea-board would be theirs. 

An offensive by Sir Douglas Haig’s 1st Corps was therefore 
ordered, but owing to accessions to the enemy’s strength all pros- 
pect of any further offensive was abandoned by Lord French on 
the 23rd. He centred his hopes in a Russian offensive. 

The second phase of the Battle of Ypres (October 27-31) was, 
in the opinion of Lord French, more momentous and fateful than 
any other operation that he directed during his service as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the field. The most critical stage began on 
the 29th of October. Foch on this day still hoped to see his 
plan for an early advance realised. All the British reserves 
were used up by the middle of the day but the line was held. 
The supply of ammunition caused ‘ increasing anxiety.’ Strong 
German forces continued their constant attacks. Full import- 
ance is attached by Lord French to the magnificent counter- 
attack by the Worcestershire battalion to save a desperate situa- 
tion on the 31st. 

The third phase (November 1-10) found the Kaiser at Courtrai 
waiting to lead a triumphant entry into Ypres. The exhaustion 
of the British line after so many days of continuous fighting may 
be judged from the statement that the strength of the 7th Division 
had now been reduced to 2000,’ ‘ the whole coast line from Havre 
to Ostend was within an ace of falling into the hands of the 
enemy.’ Lord French writes that the greatest threat of disaster 
with which we were faced in 1914 was staved off by the devoted 
bravery and endurance displayed by Allenby’s Cavalry Corps. He 
constantly dwells on the deeds of the cavalry (who did magnifi- 
cently) in nearly all his chapters, and touches more lightly upon 
the heroism of other arms. This invites the obvious criticism 
that, however well the individual cavalryman may have done, no 
responsible General would prefer a cavalry division to an infantry 
division in the trenches because, if for no other reason, of the very 
large number of men required to look after the horses, etc., put, 
by Lord French himself, at fifty per cent. 


1 Less than the strength of two battalions, of which there are twelve in a 
Division, besides all the R.F.A., R.E., and other services. 
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At the end of his description of the Battle of Ypres he gives 
a statement of the terrific losses suffered by Haig’s forces in their 
magnificent defence. His army of only three infantry Divisions, 
three extra infantry Brigades, and details, had over 20,000 killed, 
wounded, and missing. These figures speak eloquently for the 
work of the infantry in that wonderful defence. 

The fourth and last phase (November 11-12) was marked by 
the ‘desperate assaults made against the Ypres salient on the 
11th-12th of November, in which the flower of the Prussian Guard 
participated, having received the Emperor’s personal command 
to break our line.’ But although the beautiful old buildings of 
Ypres were reduced to a heap of ruins and the town no longer 
exists, ‘no German soldier has ever set foot within its walls 
except as @ prisoner.’ 

One of the most interesting chapters of Lord French’s book 
is the XI Vth, in which he shows how well the Territorials filled 
the gap between the exhaustion of our old Regular Army (the 
Kaiser’s ‘ Contemptibles ’) and the arrival in France of the New 
Armies. ll with a sense of fairness will welcome his tribute to 
Lord Haldane, who, after the creation of the Territorial Army, 
had only some eight or nine years to wait for his reward : 


When I say he ‘ got his reward’ I may well be misunderstood. He got 
nothing but calumny and grossly unjust abuse; but the reward to such a 
man does not come in the ordinary way. He had proved the value of his 
great work, and that is all the reward he ever wanted. 


But the abuse, however ‘grossly unjust’ it may have been, was 
not directed against Lord Haldane as creator of the Territorials. 

After the Battle of Ypres Lord French strongly advocated an 
offensive by the British Army with its left flank resting on 
the coast, supported by the British Fleet. He gives in full Sir 
Edward Grey’s able despatch of December 9 to the French 
Government advocating this proposal, which they did not see 
their way to accept; the ‘War Council,’ after considering the 
French reply, decided against the operation. Lord French thinks 
that the change of attitude of the War Council was illogical ; he 
attributes it to an idea that a condition of stalemate on the Western 
Front had become fixed in their minds, and therefore other 
theatres which might afford greater opportunities of prosecuting 
a successful offensive must be sought. His opinion’ in January 
1915 was : 


That the impossibility of breaking through the German line in Flanders 
has not been proved, and that the operation is feasible. 


2 This is opposed to his opinion, previously quoted as his principle’i in warfare 
of to-day, learned by him in October 1914, and ‘held ever since,’ as a ‘ great 
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In the light of subsequent events we come to the conclusion | 
that Lord French was right in his estimate of the reason behind 
the attitude of the War Council. It was at Gallipoli that the 
opportunity for prosecuting a successful offensive was sought, 
and we now know Lord French’s views at the time upon that 
yenture. He reported that, in his opinion, ‘any attack on 
Turkey would be devoid of decisive result.” He thought that 


Our military forces at that time, and for at least fifteen months after- 
wards, were not sufficient to enable us to carry on great operations in more 
than one theatre with the necessary power and energy required for success. 
They could only have resulted in what actually happened in 1915—viz. the 
series of feeble and on the whole unsuccessful attempts to break through the 
German line in France, and an absolute failure, compelling ultimate with- 
drawal of our troops, in the Dardanelles. 


Lord French describes the plan substituted by Joffre for his 
own as a ‘ half-hearted operation.’ He explains, in dealing with 
the operations of the 14th-19th of December, the ‘ Admiralty ’ 
view that, whilst risks of facing the German coast fortifications 
might be run in support of a real, strenuous, and powerful 
endeavour to wrench the coast-line from the enemy’s grasp, the 
Navy could not afford to sacrifice strength in hanging about day 
after day exposed to such risks, in the sole hope of rendering some 
slight help to an attack which had no great or decisive object in 
view. Lord French adds that on the 17th of December he received 
a letter from Lord Kitchener, from which 


I gleaned that the Cabinet were much perturbed by rumours of a con- 
templated invasion by the enemy, which apparently emanated from the 
Admiralty. (My italics.) 

This statement is so much in conflict with the usual attitude 
of the naval authorities towards such rumours that it will doubt- 
less form the subject of further inquiry and explanation in due 
course. German propagandists were apparently very successful 
at this period, as Lord French mentions untrue reports of large 
movements of German troops towards the Western Front. He 
states that the Cabinet was deceived by these reports. 

In his final chapter Lord French tells us of the steps he took 
to publish information about shortage of ammunition with the 
British Army on the Western Front. He was conscious in May 
1915 that the step he was taking meant the overthrow of the 
Government,* and that it also meant the end of his own career 
in France. This chapter has attracted more attention than any 


truth’ which he ‘never failed to proclaim’ :—‘Given forces fairly equally 
matched, you can ‘‘ bend ” but you cannot “ break ”’ an enemy’s trench-line.’ 

* If my memory serves me, the Dardanelles expedition had as much to do as 
the shortage of shells with the fall of the Government; but the one cause 
helped to produce the other, as Lord French explains. 
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other, and individual responsibility has not yet been determine 
Lord French touches very lightly upon the Battle of Neu " 
Chapelle, which occurred after the period dealt with in his be 
on ‘ 1914,’ contenting himself with a note that the battle had te 
broken off ‘ because we were brought toa standstill through w; 

of ammunition.’ The impression conveyed upon the reader is th 
it is a pity that a book on ‘1914’ should touch upon events af 
that date without dealing with them more adequately 
completely. 

From the point of view of the wider military strategy of # 
War, it is interesting to note Lord French’s chagrin at knowl 
that ammunition was passing through France behind his li 
to the Dardanelles, ‘when the British forces in France were 
absolute jeopardy owing to thesé deficiencies,’ and at receivil 
a telegram at a crucial moment that twenty per cent. of tf 
‘scanty supply of reserve ammunition’ for the Army in Frag 
was also to be shipped to the Dardanelles. 

The historian will note the importance attached by 
French to his study of Hamley’s Operations of War, and ¥ 
realise again the value of historical research to men of action 
Students of the operations on the Western Front will learn mu 
from ‘1914’ about the character of the Commander-in-Chief ¢ 
the British Field Army, his mental attitude towards colleague 
and subordinates, and the influences under which he came to h 
important decisions. There will doubtless be a public demani 
for scapegoats for various faults disclosed. Judging from pre 
cedent, this demand will not be satisfied, because responsibility, 
defined as ‘ power to act and liability to be called to account;; 
did not exist under our system of war-control in 1914. The tw 
attributes were not combined in any individual. Apart from the 
ammunition shortage, Lord French’s strongest criticisms agains 
our war plans are directed against the Dardanelles expedition; 
and the Antwerp policy. A powerful commission has failed t 
establish any individual responsibility for the one, and no similar 
commission is likely to establish responsibility for the other. 

Men of action, putting aside all warfare of words, will remem=" 
ber chiefly the magnificent work done by the little old British 
Army, under Lord French’s leadership, in helping the French} 
to frustrate the plans so carefully prepared by the Great General = 


Staff of the German Army. 
GEORGE ASTON. 


The Editor of THe NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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